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DIODORUS AND HIS SOURCES. 

Historians dealing with fifth and fourth century Greece and 
Sicily sooner or later with some exasperation must turn to the 
question of Diodorus 5 sources. The numerous articles on the 
subject furnish arguments for Diodorus 5 use of this or that 
historian for a given era or episode, and each instance of source- 
confusion is regarded as an isolated problem. But it would be 
helpful to ask a more general question about Diodorus 5 manipu¬ 
lation of his sources: why did he confuse himself and his critics 
by combining two, three, and even four accounts, the net result 
of which is often an unintelligible farrago ? Perverse as he was, 
Diodorus did not intentionally write bad history. 

Part of the answer is to be found in his avowed objectives, 
some of which were ill-advised and others unattained. He set 
out to present the world with a clear, concise account of all its 
history, thereby obviating for the reader the necessity of con¬ 
tending with numerous isolated and disconnected treatises; and 
in the process he wished to plot all events on a chronological 
system which would be understood by both Greek and Roman . 1 
But the history so cleverly displayed was not considered to have 
any intrinsic value; it was prized because of its service in 

preserving the nobility of distinguished men, proclaiming 
the wickedness of the base, and serving the good of mankind 
in general. For if the myths about those in Hades, despite 
the fact that their content is fictitious, do much to turn men 
toward piety and justice, certainly History, the voice of 
truth and the ‘ mother-country 5 of all philosophy, must be 
regarded as a most effective means of endowing men 5 s 
character with noble integrity . 2 

In delivering this dubious estimate of history Diodorus was not 
paying lip-service to an idea found in an introduction to one of 
his predecessors 5 volumes . 3 It is true that pragmatic history 

1 1> 3. 

2 1 , 2 , 2 . 

3 G. L. Barber, The Historian Ephorus (Cambridge, 1935), p. 70, with¬ 
out good reason assumes that Diodorus copied Ephorus’ general pro- 
oemium. Since the opinions expressed in I, 1-5 are repeated throughout 
the Bibliotheke they should be credited to Diodorus. See M. Kunz, Zur 
Beurteilung der Prooemien in Diodors historischer Bibliothek (Diss. 
Zurich, 1935), p. 77; for a stylistic argument see Jonas Palm, Vber 
Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von Sizilien (Lund, 1955), p. 140, n. 1. 
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had been endorsed by Polybins and Thucydides; and occasionally 
history had been made to provide moral as well as political 
instruction. But Diodorus intended this service of history to 
be the cardinal feature of his work. He explains the superiority 
of his universal history to the parochial histories of others as 
a matter of volume, since in providing vicarious and instructive 
experience history’s “ service to its readers lies in the quantity 
and variety of situations it includes .” 4 Again and again he 
restates his objective, and at times calls attention to an imminent 
moral lesson, determined that his efforts shall not go unnoticed . 5 

In carrying out his design Diodorus was restricted by his 
sources’ varying adaptability to such a pragmatic approach. 
Apparently he chose his principal authorities—Ephorus, Ti- 
maeus, Hieronymus of Cardia, Polybius, Posidonius—on the 
basis of their general excellence as historians and, more plausibly, 
their current popularity . 6 From these historians he extracted all 
the pertinent anecdotes, maxims, and moralizing philosophy he 
could find, often with strange results . 7 In checking Diodorus 
against Polybius we see that in some cases he has appropriated 

Although there may be Posidonian overtones in I, 1, 3, A. D. Nock is 
surely right in seeing this as “. . . the prooem style of a small man with 
pretensions . . .” (“Posidonius,” J.R.S., XLIX [1959], pp. 4-5). 

4 1, 3, 2. Diodorus has been unfairly criticized (J. B. Bury, The 
Ancient Greek Historians [New York, 1909], p. 236; B. Croce, History, 
Its Theory and Practice [New York, 1923], p. 197) for having failed to 
show the interconnections of history, for having written a history that 
lacked a central idea and was not (rcofiaroeLdris in the Polybian sense. It 
should be remembered that Diodorus did not understand universal history 
as a monocentric unit, and never promised a teleological treatment. For 
him the merit of his all-inclusive history was its boundless supply of 
practical lessons. 

5 X, 12; XI, 3, 1; 38,6; 46, 1; XIV, 1; XV, 1; 88, 1; XXIII, 15, 1; 
XXXI, 15, 1; XXXVII, 4; XXXVIII-IX, 18, 1. 

6 Hieronymus provided the standard history of the Diadochi; cf. 
Jacoby, R.-E., VIII, col. 1549. 

7 In XXX, 17 Diodorus garbles Polybius’ censure (XXVIII, 21) of 
Ptolemy Physcon and his eunuch, directing his indignation against the 
former instead of the latter, while retaining all of Polybius’ fervor. 
Polybius excused his famous digression on Tyche (XXIX, 21) with the 
words, “ I decided that I ought to make an appropriate remark . . . 
(about Demetrius of Phalerum’s insight into the workings of Tyche ).” 
Diodorus repeats the entire digression (XXXI, 10), not without the self- 
conscious statement, “We also decided to make a fitting remark. . . .” 
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intact the philosophical observations of Polybins , 8 and in other 
cases has improved on them. For example, Diodorus flatly states 
that Prusias* troops were troubled with dysentery because their 
commander had committed sacrilege; Polybius had remarked 
on the close sequence of the two events, and had suggested 
(<Scrre Sokclv) divine direction . 9 Similarly, Diodorus seems to 
have had no doubt that Antiochus Epiphanes perished because 
he had plundered the temple of Artemis at Tabae; Polybius had 
acknowledged that some people were of that opinion, but he did 
not include himself . 10 Unlike Diodorus, Polybius was not con¬ 
cerned with his readers* fear of God or their lack of it. The two 
passages cited are as explicit as any found in his work . 11 It has 
recently been suggested that Polybius* belief in divine retribution 
suffered shipwreck, leaving behind as tell-tale debris an occa¬ 
sional allusion to ve/xecris, and fxrjv is tgjv Oewv, expressions 

which are not to be taken literally . 12 But even when digesting 
Polybius* writings Diodorus is unflagging in his production of 
evidence for heavenly justice . 13 It is more than likely that he 
found only vague suggestions of this in his source, but corrected 
the indecisive interpretations before passing them on to his 
public. If this is true, allowances must be made before criti¬ 
cizing any of Diodorus* authorities for excessive moralizing. 
Surely the incidence of ethical paradeigmata in their works can¬ 
not be predicted on the basis of Diodorus* abridgment; nor can 
we automatically attribute to them the dogmatic sermons with 
which Diodorus accompanies these lessons of history. 

Not content with the ethical instruction afforded by his 
standard authorities Diodorus turned—and this is my principal 
contention—to lesser sources in order to enhance the ‘ value * of 

8 Compare Polybius, XXIX, 22, 2 with Diodorus, XXXI, 12; Polybius, 
XXXVIII, 22 with Diodorus, XXXII, 24. 

9 Diodorus, XXXI, 35; Polybius, XXXII, 15, 13-14. 

10 Diodorus, XXXI, 18a (Loeb edition [F. Walton]) ; Polybius, XXXI, 
9, 4. 

11 F. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, I (Oxford, 
1957), p. 25, notes that XXXI, 9, 4 and XXXII, 15, 14 are the only 
instances in Polybius’ entire work of an allusion to divine punishment 
of sacrilege. I, 84, 10 would bring the total to three; but the contrast 
with Diodorus remains striking. 

12 A. Alvarez de Miranda, “ La irreligiosidad de Polibio,” Emerita , 
XXIV (1956), p. 60. 

13 XXVIII, 3; 7, 1; XXIX, 15; XXXI, 45; XXXII, 18. 
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his Bibliothelce. This procedure would explain several otherwise 
unaccountable detours in his narrative. A good case in point is 
XIII, 20-32, the debate at Syracuse following the capture of the 
Athenian army. It is generally thought that Diodorus found 
these speeches in Ephorus’ Histories , which furnished him with 
the rest of his account of the Sicilian Expedition. 14 But there 
are good reasons for believing that Diodorus found them else¬ 
where. The speech of Nicolaus (20-7) is replete with invoca¬ 
tions of Tyche , pleas for circumspect behavior, exhortations to 
epieiheia and philanthropia , and it is prefaced by a confident 
assertion that the plight of the Athenians is their just punish¬ 
ment from God. All of these features are commonplaces in the 
Bibliothelce , but are quite rare in those portions of it which are 
definitely dependent on Ephorus. 15 So, one’s suspicions are 

14 See especially Barber, op. tit., pp. 81 and 167, and M. Miihl, “ Zur 
Entstehungszeit der Historien des Ephoros,” Klio, XI (lO^), pp. 111-13. 
E. Bachof, in an article unfortunately overlooked by the above, “ Timaeus 
als Quelle Diodors fur die Reden des dreizehnten und vierzehnten Buches,” 
Neue Jahrb., CXXIX (1884), pp. 445-78, argued against assigning the 
speeches to Ephorus; but his claims for Timaeus are offset by the dis¬ 
crepancies between Diodorus and Timaeus, F 100 and F 101 (cf. Barber, 
op. tit., pp. 163-6). Diodorus’ dependence on Ephorus for his account 
of the Sicilian Expedition is fairly well established; see E. Schwartz, 
R.-E., V, col. 681, and Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., lie, p. 33. 

15 In my Johns Hopkins dissertation (1960), The Historiographical 
Objectives and Procedures of Diodorus Siculus, pp. 88-121, I have con¬ 
trasted Diodorus’ concern with Ephorus’ indifference for what might be 
called private morality. R. Laqueur, “ Ephoros,” Hermes, XLVI (1911), 
pp. 352-3, developed the thesis that Ephorus was Diodorus’ inspiration 
and source for most of the moralizing passages in the Bibliothelce ; his 
conclusions were accepted by Barber {op. cit., pp. 102-3), Jacoby {F. Gr. 
Hist., II c, p. 23), and others. But Laqueur disregarded the emphasis 
and uniformity with which Diodorus promotes his ethical views. Rever¬ 
ence for Tyche, for example, is recommended by Diodorus in four phi¬ 
losophical parentheses (XVIII, 59, 5-6; XX, 13, 3; XXXI, 12; XXXIV- 
V, 18), no two of which can have come from the same source, and none 
of which can have been taken from Ephorus. Although not necessarily 
original these statements clearly reflect Diodorus’ own thoughts on the 
matter. Of Diodorus’ more than sixty references to the power of Tyche 
no more than seven occur in context for which Ephorus was the principal 
source, and even these may have been due to Diodorus’ rephrasing or 
reinterpretation. The same holds true for Diodorus’ endorsement of the 
‘ gentler virtues.’ Barber’s statement {op. cit., p. 81) that in the speeches 
here under consideration . . the sentiments expressed are such as are 
not found elsewhere in his [Diodorus’] work,” is curious. 
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immediately aroused. Several details in Nicolaus 5 speech do not 
harmonize with what Ephorus, through Diodorus, had to say 
in other contexts. 16 Strange also is the term, IleAoTrovvT/cnaKos 
7roAefio?, employed in XIII, 24, 2; it was, so far as we know, 
not current before the first century B. C. 17 Finally, the setting 
of the debate is quite different from that drawn by Thucydides 
and Plutarch, with whom Ephorus otherwise agrees. 18 The 
Syracusans are presented as a tractable jury and Gylippus is 
made to appear as a vengeful advocate of Nicias 5 and the 
Athenians 5 execution; in both Thucydides and Plutarch Gylippus 
is credited with a sincere attempt to save at least Nicias from the 
irate Syracusans. These speeches suggest a rhetorical exercise; 
if Diodorus did not compose them himself, and I doubt that 
he did, he could have disinterred them from a schoolmasters 
textbook. 19 But wherever he may have found them, it was 
hardly in the Histories of Ephorus. 

There are indications that the eulogy to Epaminondas, XV, 

16 Compare XIII, 25, 2 with XI, 74, 3 and 77, 4; compare XIII, 21, 3 
and XII, 38, 2. 

17 A. W. Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, II (Oxford, 1956), p. 1, 
apparently overlooking Diodorus, attributes the first use of the term to 
Strabo. Ephorus, like everyone else in his day, referred to the first ten 
years of the war as the Archidamian War (cf. Harpocration, s. v. 
’A pxiMyeios 7 roXeyos). It would have been singularly inept for Nicolaus, 
speaking in 413 B. C., to have pinpointed an event which took place in 
425 B. C. by locating it “ in the Peloponnesian War.” 

18 For Plutarch’s use of Ephorus in the Nicias see the fundamental 
work of W. Fricke, Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen Plutarchs im 
Nikias und Alkibiades (Leipzig, 1869), upheld with qualifications by 
K. Herbert, Ephorus in Plutarch’s Lives: A Source Problem (Harvard 
dissertation, 1954), pp. 90-3. 

19 Adolf Wilhelm, “ Zu einem Beschlusse der Amphiktionen,” Wien. 
Stud., LXI-LXII (1943-1947), pp. 169-73, calls attention to the simi¬ 
larities between Diodorus, XIII, 26, 3-27, 2 and the Amphictyonic decree, 
S.I.G. Z , 704 E, which dates from the end of the second century B. C. 
In both, Athens is lauded as instrumental in leading mankind from 
savagery to civilization by the introduction of agriculture, as the herald 
of the Mysteries, the dispenser of humane laws, and the educator of 
Greece. But since a Sicilian bias is also apparent in the speeches, the 
place of composition is just as difficult to define as is the time of com¬ 
position. Pertinent to the latter is the occasional use of the term, ovdeis. 
During the third and second centuries this variant tended to supplant 
otideis. See A. Debrunner, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Berlin, 
1954), p. 69. 
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88, was independently assembled by Diodorus and fitted into the 
narrative taken from Ephorus. I admit that the evidence is not 
conclusive, but since this passage is of importance to scholars 
concerned with Ephorus I believe that it is worthwhile to point 
out that there is at least a likelihood that it is wrongly attributed 
to that historian. In X, 11, part of the discussion of Pythagoras 
which Diodorus took from Aristoxenus, we read that “Epami- 
nondas, deriving from Pythagorean philosophy his incentives 
toward endurance, plain sincerity, and the rest of the virtues, 
was the most eminent not only of the Thebans, but of all the 
men of his time.” Much the same is said in XV, 39, 2-3; after 
describing Epaminondas as the most capable man in Greece and 
after noting his Pythagorean education and excellent moral qual¬ 
ities Diodorus says, “but a little later on we shall clarify these 
things in a section especially set apart; right now we shall 
return to the narrative of our history.” This certainly is Dio¬ 
dorus’ own impatient comment. Epaminondas’ education was 
one of the most abused scraps of information which Diodorus 
carried with him. In XVI, 2, 3 it intrudes once more, this 
time as Diodorus attempts to make Epaminondas and Philip II 
schoolmates, overlooking the fact that when Philip was learning 
his elements Epaminondas was well into middle age. 

Commenting on the death of Epaminondas Diodorus says of 
him (XV, 88), “I think that he surpassed the men of his own 
time not only in strategic ability and experience, but also in 
epieiheia and megalopsychia .” In the preceding narrative allu¬ 
sion was never made to qualities such as these—favorites of 
Diodorus—except in XV, 39, 2-3, a passage for which Ephorus 
was not responsible. In XV, 88, 2 Diodorus lists Epaminondas’ 
contemporaries, strangely qualifying his designation of Agesilaus 
as a contemporary of Epaminondas, Pelopidas, and Conon, 
“since he was slightly earlier.” Could Ephorus, “one of the 
most accurate of historians,” 20 have written that Agesilaus was 
not a contemporary of Epaminondas, and was active before 
Conon’s time ? Perhaps. But Diodorus was more surely capable 
of such things. Also compared with Epaminondas are Athenians 
from Solon to Pericles, all of whom lived “ during the time of 
the Medes and Persians.” Ephorus, who also lived during that 
vague era, would hardly have delineated them in that manner. 

20 Josephus, Contra Apionem, I, 67. 
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This sweeping survey is reminiscent of XII, 1, 5, where Diodorus 
enhances the Pentecontaetia with Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
the students of Isocrates. 

We can assume that Ephorus did write an encomium of some 
sort or other for Epaminondas; he thought very highly of his 
military ability. But to call attention to the moral qualities of 
the heroes of history was Diodorus* task, as he reminds the 
reader before embarking on the eulogy at hand. There is much 
in XV, 88 which fits Diodorus better than Ephorus. And if we 
do allow Diodorus some original contributions, we can dispose 
of the problem raised by the mention in this paragraph of Thebes* 
destruction. If the eulogy as a unit was taken from Ephorus, 
then Ephorus must have written his account of Epaminondas 
after Alexander burned Thebes in 335 B. C. 21 But if the allusion 
to 335 B. C. is Diodorus* own, Ephorus* period of literary 
activity can have been completed several years before that date. 

It is probable, then, that in XV, 88 we have a patchwork 
paragraph which Diodorus may have assembled from his reading 
of Ephorus, his recollection of Aristoxenus, 22 and his own 
knowledge of history. Diodorus reinforced Ephorus because he 
wished to make Epaminondas appear as a model of the virtues 
advertised in the Bibliothelce . 

Another example of source-manipulation can be found in XVI, 
23-64, the account of the Sacred War. Book XVI is a welter 
of confusion and I shall do nothing to disentangle it. 23 But 
here again I think that Diodorus* reasons for drawing on several 
sources can be detected. Ephorus* Book XXX, actually written 
by Ephorus* son, Demophilus, dealt exclusively with the Sacred 
War and could have sufficed for Diodorus; it was included in 
the same volume with the other twenty-nine books of Ephorus 

21 Barber, op. cit., p. 10, uses this passage to establish the terminus 
post quern for the composition of Ephorus’ Book XXV. 

22 For Diodorus’ acquaintance with Aristoxenus cf. note 30. In addi¬ 
tion to writing on Pythagoreanism Aristoxenus composed several biog¬ 
raphies of philosophers and philosopher-statesmen, e. g., Archytas of 
Tarentum. In view of his high regard for Epaminondas it is quite 
probable that he made him the subject of one of his biographies. 

23 Two thorough analyses are presented by A. Momigliano, “ Le fonti 
della storia greca e macedone nel libro XVI di Diodoro,” Rendicont'% 
Reale Istituto Lombardo di Sci. e Lett., ser. II, LXV (1932), pp. 523- 
4tZ, and X. G. L. Hammond, “ The Sources of Diodorus Siculus XVI,” 
C. Q., XXXI (1937), pp. 79-91. 
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and it was a readable account, with more details than Diodorus 
needed. 24 Ephorus had been Diodorus* principal source for 
Greek history during the fifth and early fourth centuries, and 
it would be fair to assume that Diodorus intended to continue 
with Demophilus. Portions of XVI, 23-64 were based on Demo- 
philus, but much was taken from elsewhere. 25 XVI, 64, 2-3 was 
not taken from Demophilus, and a comparison of this passage 
with Demophilus* parallel anecdote will indicate why Diodorus 
may have abandoned him. Athenaeus (VI, 232d-233a) reports 
that 


In the thirtieth book of his Histories Ephorus, or his son 
Demophilus, says of the temple at Delphi, “Not only did 
Onomarchus, Phayllus, and Phalaecus carry off all the 
property of the god, but finally even their wives took the 
jewelry of Eriphyle which Alcmaeon had dedicated at Delphi 
upon command of the god, and the necklace of Helen which 
Menelaus had dedicated. . . . And it happened that the 
women fell into an argument about this jewelry, quarrelling 
as to who should take what. In drawing lots for it the 
woman whose outlook on life was grim and whose manner 
was pompous drew the necklace of Eriphyle; and the woman 
of surpassing beauty and wanton ways drew the necklace 
of Helen. She fell in love with a young Epirote and eloped 
with him, while the other woman conspired to kill her 
husband.** 

Diodorus is less cavalier in his treatment of the incident: 

The wives of the Phocian leaders, who had put on the 
golden necklaces taken from Delphi, met with a punishment 

24 E. Cavaignac, “ Reflexions sur liJphore,” Melanges Gustave Glotz, I 
(Paris, 1932), p. 148, suggests that in relating the history of the fourth 
century one chapter of Diodorus summarizes ten of Ephorus. This is 
perhaps an exaggeration, but it is obvious that Book XXX would have 
given Diodorus more than enough for his own abridged account. 

26 Diodorus mentions Demophilus’ work in XVI, 14, 3 and apparently 
owes the first element of a doublet (XVI, 23-7 = 28-30) to that source; 
cf. note 27. P. Treves, “ Per la critica e l’analisi del libro XVI di 
Diodoro,” Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Lett., Stor. 
e Filo., ser. II, VI (1937), pp. 255-79, is alone in denying that Diodorus 
used Demophilus at all. Treves does so on the assumption that Demo¬ 
philus was as anti-Macedonian as Ephorus was pro-Theban, and of 
course fails to find this anti-Macedonian sentiment reflected in Diodorus. 
The assumption is not supported by evidence, and Treves presupposes 
that Diodorus’ account is monolithic, which it is not. 
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in keeping with their impiety. For the one who wore the 
necklace which had come from Helen dropped to the dis¬ 
graceful level of a prostitute and cast her charms before 
those who elected to treat her with violence. The one who 
had put on the necklace of Eriphyle went up in flames 
together with her house, which had been set afire by her 
oldest son, acting out of madness. And so in this way those 
who dared to despise the divinity were repaid by the gods 
with punishment; but Philip, who had gone to the aid of 
the oracle, from this time on was endowed with more and 
more power and finally because of his reverence toward the 
divinity was made leader of all of Greece and acquired the 
largest kingdom in Europe. 

The above is part of Diodorus’ lengthy review (61, 1-64, 3) of 
the fate of those Phocians guilty of asebeia. The two clumsy 
transitional sentences (60, 5-61, 1 and 64, 3) give reason to 
believe that Diodorus tacked this choice essay on his narrative 
to provide a dire climax to the whole affair. 

The Sacred War was too promising a field to leave unexploited. 
In it Diodorus found the explanation for Philip’s miraculous 
rise to power, viz. his assistance to the beleaguered Apollo. 26 
Demophilus, apparently, did not interpret the Sacred War in 
this light, nor did he portray in all its cogency the sobering fate 
of the Phocian temple-robbers. 27 Diodorus, true to his muse, 
could not allow these lessons to go untaught and he found a 
replacement for Demophilus. 

Perhaps Diodorus’ evaluation of history also explains his treat¬ 
ment of Alexander. Diodorus did not present the standard 
picture of Alexander and, if Tarn is right, had to go to no little 
trouble to find an alternate. 28 The result was an account much 

26 This analysis of Philip’s success is repeated in XVI, 1, 4; 38, 2; 
60, 4-5; 64,3. 

27 Another example of Demophilus’ objective approach might be found 
in XVI, 23-7. C. Volquardsen, Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der gr. 
und sicil. Gesch. bei Diodor. XI-XVI (Keil, 1868), p. Ill, points out the 
striking differences between the objectivity of 23-7 and the moralistic 
tone of 28-30. That Demophilus was responsible for the first element 
of this doublet (in which the beginning of the Sacred War is placed in 
355/4) rather than the second (which placed the same event in 354/3) 
is suggested by XVI, 14, 3, where we see that Demophilus believed the 
war lasted eleven years. Diodorus’ other source or sources compressed 
it to ten years (cf. XVI, 23, 1 and XVI, 59, 1). 

28 W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, II (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 70-2 
and 131. 
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more favorable to the great Macedonian than was the more prev¬ 
alent version. And this would be in line with Diodorus 5 observa¬ 
tion that successful statesmen are righteous, while the wicked 
are frustrated. 29 

Diodorus 5 inclusion of the myths and his use of speeches also 
rested in large measure on his unfortunate historiographical 
objectives ; but these are problems involved more with the design 
of his Bibliothelce than with his employment of sources. It 
would be pointless to sort out from his entire history the inser¬ 
tions made from second-line sources in order to augment its 
instructive capacity. 30 But in confronting a specific source 
problem it may be helpful to bear in mind that such insertions 
do occur throughout his work. 31 

Robert Drews. 

Vanderbilt University. 

29 Alexander emerges as a paragon of Diodorus’ favorite virtues; see 
XVII, 2, 2; 4, 1-3; 37, 3-6; 38, 3-7; 66, 5-7; 69, 4-5; 73, 1; 74, 4; 76, 1; 
84, 1; 91, 7; 106, 2. Even in reporting his less commendable actions 
Diodorus defends Alexander’s character; see XVII, 9, 4-6; 14, 4; 79, 1. 

30 Among the most obvious and lengthy 4 insertions ’ should be included 
IX, 1-15 (the Seven Sages; the precepts of Chilon) and X, 3-12 (Pytha¬ 
goras and his followers). The former was perhaps taken from a mono¬ 
graph on the Seven Sages (cf. Schwartz, op. tit., col. 678), the latter 
indirectly from Aristoxenus (Diodorus, X, 3, 4 = Aristoxenus, F14 
[ed. Wehrli] ; 4, 3-6 = F 31; 7, 4 = F30; 11 = F18). 

31 Diodorus himself may have contributed some passages of a similar 
nature. IX, 18-19, the moral of Phalaris, Perilaus, and the bull, is 
hardly from Timaeus, for in XIII, 90, 5 Diodorus belabors Timaeus for 
not believing in the bull. Timaeus’ actual belief is set forth once and 
for all in Truesdell S. Brown’s excellent work, Timaeus of Tauromenium 
(Berkeley, 1958), p. 56. At any rate, it is improbable, although not 
impossible, that Diodorus could have rebuked Timaeus on this point had 
he gotten his anecdote in IX, 18-19 from him. Surely Diodorus the 
Sicilian knew enough about the bull, which he claims was still on display 
at Agrigentum, to give us the information in IX, 18-19 and XIII, 90, 5. 
Perhaps XI, 89, a reverent treatment of the Divine Geysers of Palike, 
is likewise a dividend of Diodorus’ native knowledge of Sicily. B. 
Lauritano, 44 Sileno in Diodoro?” Kokalos, II (1956), pp. 206-16, aware 
that these passages could not have come directly from Timaeus, would 
channel them through Silenus. Such ingenuity will not be required if 
we realize that Diodorus was eager to include all the edifying material 
at his command, and if we concede him the capacity to have learned of 
the marvels of Agrigentum and of Palike, twenty miles from his home. 
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ABHANDLUNGEN 


ASSYRIA IN CLASSICAL UNIVERSAL HISTORIES 

Universal historiography had few exponents in Classical Greece and Rome. 
Most historians labored in the more familiar fields of national history, and the 
few historians who chose to deal with t<x xaOoXou met with limited success. 
Not until the Middle Ages did the writing of universal history become a 
popular exercise. 

There were various reasons for this slight attention to universal history: 
Information concerning barbarian peoples was meager; history was obliged to 
entertain and to edify, rather than to unfold the past; no over-riding teleo¬ 
logical presupposition urged the Classical writer to gather together the ap¬ 
parently unrelated eras and areas of past experience. An equally important 
limitation on universal historiography was the difficulty encountered in recon¬ 
ciling the Greek view of antiquity with the traditions of the Eastern peoples. 
Preconceptions about history and chronology could be altered, and were, in 
the face of new information. But the evolution of Greek and Roman views on 
the remote past was slow, and was worked out within the trammels of as¬ 
sumptions which established a chronological framework destined to remain 
long after the preconceptions themselves had been shrugged off by historians. 

The legends and information about Assyria appear to have been a significant 
factor in the formation and crystallization of this chronological framework. 
The Late Assyrian Empire, commencing with Ashur-dan II, dominated the 
Near East from 932 until 612 b.c. Syria, Cyprus, Israel and Egypt fell under its 
rule, and reverberations of its struggles affected the peoples of Asia Minor, 
among them the Greeks. The sixth century Milesian, Phocylides, assumed that 
his countrymen had heard of Nineveh and the Assyrians . 1 But the memory 
of the Late Assyrian Empire was all but effaced by its Chaldaean and Medo- 
Persian successors. Xenophon and the 10000 marched by the ruin of Nineveh 
in total ignorance of its identity . 2 

Curiosity, however, remained. In his travels Herodotus had heard much 
about the Assyrians, and had promised to write of them . 3 But his Assyrian 
logoi never materialized, and the information which he did pass on to his 
public was scattered and sparse. He spoke of Assyria as a nation which had 
ruled Asia for 520 years, its hegemony being inherited by the Medes . 4 A low 
interpretation of Herodotus’ chronological references would place this Assyrian 

1 Phocylides, F 4 (ed. Diehl). 2 Anab., Ill, 4 , 10 - 12 . 3 I, 184 . 4 I, 95 . 
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hegemony at 1219-699 b.c. He mentioned Ninus, Semiramis, Sennacherib and 
Sardanapalus without attempting to fix the succession of Assyrian monarchs. 
Herodotus had barely initiated Assyriology when his findings were augmented 
by Hellanicus, who argued for the existence of two kings named Sardanapalus, 
adding that the second Sardanapalus was a most effeminate creature . 6 

But much of this was set aside by Ctesias, the Cnidian who found himself 
court physician to Artaxerxes II. Ctesias discovered that his countrymen's 
conceptions of Assyrian history were woefully inadequate, and to correct them 
he prefaced his Persica with a substantial history of Assyria . 6 He settled 
Ninus as the founder of Nineveh, credited Semiramis, Ninus' consort, with the 
extension of the empire, and blamed Sardanapalus for its collapse. About each 
of these monarchs Ctesias knew, and told, fascinating stories . 7 But more im¬ 
portant than prosopography was chronology. Ctesias insisted that Herodotus 
had given the Assyrians less than half their due: their empire had lasted more 
than 1300 years, ending with the revolt of Arbaces the Mede, 317 years before 
the accession of Cyrus ; 8 Assyrian antiquity, Ctesias argued, far outstretched 
Greek antiquity. According to the Ctesian chronology, Assyrian rule began 
some time before 2166 B.c. and ended in 866 b.c. And Ctesias undoubtedly 
referred to native records as his authority for such startling statements . 9 
Ctesias' Assyrian history was not immediately popular; but the conquests of 
Alexander served to create interest in the East and its past. By the third 
century Ctesias' Persica had established a vulgate tradition of Assyrian history. 

Greek involvement in the East inspired native and patriotic historiography. 
One of the most significant of these native historians was Berossus, who pub¬ 
lished his Babyloniaca ca. 275 b.c. A Chaldaean himself, Berossus set out to 
correct the Greeks' misapprehensions about Babylon, and thus to enhance the 
image of the Chaldaeans. Berossus insisted upon distinguishing between 
Assyrians and Babylonians since they had for too long been regarded by Greek 
writers as identical or interchangeable. Most of the stories about Semiramis, he 
charged, were erroneous: she did not found the city of Babylon, lived shortly 
before the Trojan Wars (instead of ca. 2100 b.c.), and was relatively unimpor¬ 
tant . 10 The Assyrians had, of course, been masters of Babylon from time to 
time, and Berossus included in his Babyloniaca those Assyrian dynasties which 
had exercised authority there. Few of the kings mentioned by Ctesias appeared 
in the Babyloniaca. Instead there were references to such unfamiliar (but 

6 Hellanicus, F 63 (ed. Jacoby). 

6 G. Goossens, “L’histoire d’Assyrie de Ctesias,” Ant. Cl. IX ( 1940 ), pp. 25 - 45 . 

7 Diodorus, II, 1-28 is most illustrative. Ctesias was an artist at embroidery and who le 
cloth invention; —► R. Renehan, “Photius on Ctesias," A. J. P. LXXXIV ( 1963 ), p. 71 . 
A very readable denunciation of Ctesias and his works can be found in A. R. Burn’s Persia 
and the Greeks (New York, 1962 ), pp. 11 — 13 . 

8 Diodorus, II, 28 , 8 and 32 - 34 . 9 See appendix. 


10 Berossus FF 5 and 8 . 
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historical) names as Pul and Esarhaddon. 11 It is safe to say that Berossus’ 
chronology of the Late Assyrian Empire was similar to that endorsed by 
Assyriologists today; Berossus showed that Assyrian control of Asia continued 
far beyond the date proposed by Ctesias. 12 The Babyloniaca might have placed 
the study of Assyrian history on a new footing. But unfortunately Berossus* 
account went unused until the first century B.C., when specialists began to take 
note of it. Alexander Polyhistor and writers of Assyriaca, such as Abydenus 
and King Juba of Mauretania, knew Berossus’ work; Polybius, Livy and 
Tacitus did not. 13 

Because the Babyloniaca supported Old Testament allusions to Assyrian 
and Chaldaean history, Josephus and the Christian chronographers used it as 
a reference work. The Jews, of course, had suffered a very intimate acquaintance 
with the Assyrians, and consequently possessed information which the Greeks 
and Romans did not have. According to the Jewish tradition, the Assyrians 
were descended from Ashur, the grandson of Noah; the great Assyrian empire 
had been a rather late phenomenon (eighth and seventh centuries b.c.). Like 
the Babyloniaca of Berossus, however, this Jewish tradition hardly affected 
the views on Assyrian history then prevailing in Greece and Rome. 

* 

There is no reason to think that the average intelligent Greek or Roman 
was interested in Assyria. But the Assyrian hegemony did raise questions for 
the mythographer, the chronographer and, eventually, the universal historian. 

In the early fifth century the Greeks were, for the most part, complacent 
in their knowledge that they were descended from gods and heroes of a not too 
distant past. 14 Heracles, Jason, Perseus and other heroes had ranged over the 

11 Berossus FF 5 and 7 . 12 Jbid. 

13 Polyhistor F 79 ; Juba F 4 . The similarity between the information given by Berossus 
and Abydenus prompted Hirschfeld (/?. E. I, col. 129 ) to conclude that Abydenus did 
little more than translate Polyhistor’s references to Assyrian history into a pseudo-ionic 
dialect. It would appear, however, that Abydenus has at least an original approach to 
Assyrian history; perhaps he attempted a synthesis, or at least a comparison, of the 
Ctesian and Berossean traditions. Like Berossus, he spoke of Belus as a creator-God, of 
Alorus as the first Chaldaean king, of Xisuthrus as the last ante-diluvian king (FF 1 - 3 ). 
Like Ctesias, he knew of only thirty Assyrian kings, last (or second last) of whom was 
Sardanapalus, and dated the fall of Assyria well before the first Olympiad (Abydenus 
FF 5 and 7 ). 

14 The Hesiodic Catalogues were still highly regarded. Of special interest is the nest of 
myths concerning Prometheus, Pandora and Deucalion: Prometheus as the author of 
civilization. Pandora as the first of womankind, and Deucalion as the second father of all 
men. It was generally held that Deucalion, son of Prometheus, begot Hellen, whose 
three sons, Dorus, Xuthus and Aeolus, were the patriarchs of the three Hellenic tribes. 
Hecataeus (F 13 ), however, knew a Deucalion-Pronoos-Hellen genealogy. According to 
the logographer Acusilaus (F 23 ), the first mortal was the Argive hero, Phoroneus; more 
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barbarian world, demonstrating Greek superiority over Amazons and Egyptians. 
The Athenians were sprung from the soil, the Dorians from Heracles, and 
Hecataeus from some god. No people had a greater or longer history than the 
Greeks. Egypt could retrace its history only as far as Aegyptus; and there 
were no other serious contenders. Hecataeus, however, was disabused of his 
belief in his own divine ancestry, and new stories forced Herodotus to re¬ 
examine his ideas on the remote past. Ingenuity put the Assyrians in their 
place. Herodotus concluded that the founder of Assyrian power, Ninus, was 
the son of Belus, son of Alcaeus, son of Heracles; and Heracles lived approxi¬ 
mately 900 years before the time of Herodotus . 15 

But Ctesias' report of an Assyrian empire stretching back a millenium 
before the Trojan War was not to be explained by any of Heracles' amorous 
exploits. Belus, their divine ancestor, had to be contemporary with events far 
earlier than the Herodotean date for Heracles. The mythographer was obviously 
placed in a difficult situation by Ctesias' amazing discoveries . 16 Either the 
traditional chronology of the legendary past would have to be revised, or the 
legends themselves would have to be discarded. The first alternative was cer¬ 
tainly the more attractive. Yet there were those who preferred the second. 
Eratosthenes, in dating the Trojan War 623 years before the accession of Cyrus, 
was certainly calculating from data found in the Persica . 17 The implication was 
there that for events of such remote antiquity Oriental tradition was to be 
preferred to Greek tradition. And byrefusing to include in his Chronographia any 
of the pre-Trojan legends Eratosthenes admitted their non-historical nature . 18 

Even before the Chronographia was published, however, an important step 
had been taken toward salvaging the legends. Euhemerus , attempts to demytho- 
logize the Age of Cronus and the Titanomachy provided the means to reconcile 


commonly, Phoroneus was assigned a mortal father, Inachus. Clement of Alexandria [Strom. 
I 21 = Migne, PG VIII col. 829 ) noted that inasmuch as Moses antedated Phoroneus by 
seven generations, Moses was “older than mankind itself,” if one were to believe the 
stories of the Greeks. Hellanicus seems to have placed Phoroneus in the twentieth generation 
before the Trojan War (Jacoby, F. gr. Hist. I, p. 435 ). Hellanicus' Atthis began with 
King Ogygus and his flood, an event which Hellanicus dated 1020 years before the first 
Olympic festival (Julius Africanus F 13 , 3 = Migne, PG X, col. 75 ). According to the 
third century Parian Marble, Deucalion’s flood occurred in the year 1528/7 b.c. According to 
the calculations of J. Forsdyke, Greece before Homer: Ancient Chronology and Mythology 
(New York, 1957 , P- 3 2 )> Hecataeus’ divine ancestor would have put in his appearance on 
earth about 1100 b.c. 15 Herodotus I, 7 and II, 145 . 

16 Ctesias was quite aware that his date for the birth of the Assyrian Empire was earlier 
than any of the traditional dates for Greek prehistory; cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
I, 21 = Migne, PG VIII, col. 824 , el xd ’AcrouptoiV 7 roXXol<; excoi 7 rpeopux£pa x&v ‘EXXtj- 
vixGv dtp* wv Xcyet. 17 Forsdyke, op. cit., p. 78 . 

18 Apollodorus' Chronicle began with the Trojan War. Apparently Castor of Rhodes, in 
the first century b.c., was the first chronographer to assign dates for the pre-Trojan history 
of Greece and the East. 
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Assyrian history and the Greek myths. Euhemerus claimed to have discovered 
that Zeus was a mortal king and a contemporary of Belus, king of Babylon . 19 
Eventually, and in varying versions, Belus became involved in the war between 
Zeus and the Titans. This conclusion was widely accepted. For the orthodox, 
Belus, like Cronus and Zeus, was a very real god. For those who adopted 
Euhemerus’ rationalism as well as his chronological scheme, all three were 
extraordinary men whose lives had shaped history . 20 For both groups Assyria 
was the pioneer of civilization in Asia, the counterpart to European Greece. 
Ninus, the first Assyrian king, and Aegialeus, the first king among the Greeks, 
were contemporaries. Chronographers fixed the accession date of both kings 
(2123 B.C .). 21 

Within this context of mythographical and chronographical "scholarship” 
must be measured the achievement of the universal historians in working 
Assyria into their panorama of the past. With the exception of Herodotus, none 
of the historians who dealt with ra xaOoXou were specialists in non-classical 
history. 

Herodotus, who had learned at first hand much of what he knew about 
Assyria, was certainly confused about Assyrians and Chaldaeans. In addition, 
he had little or no chronological information on the various Assyrian kings. But 
there is no doubt that for Herodotus Assyrian history was just as much open 
to inquiry, icrropLY), as was the history of Lydia, or Egypt. J Histone, however, 
was not pursued by Herodotus’ successors; and the Assyrians, never securely 
fixed in the Greek reconstruction of the past, lost their precarious foothold in 
the '‘historical” past and slipped back through the centuries to a legendary and 
"pre-hist orical” position, an eclipse from which they were ultimately rescued 
by the Christian chronographers. 

The first writer whose history had universal pretensions was Ephorus of 
Cyme, whose Histories were published ca. 335 b.c. His contemporary, Anaxi¬ 
menes of Lampsacus, found no difficulty in writing a history of Greece ab ovo ; 
he launched his history "with the Theogonia and the first generation of man¬ 
kind .’’ 22 But, unlike Anaximenes, the wide-ranging Ephorus had read Ctesias’ 
Pe*sica. Apparently Ephorus was impressed by what he read concerning Assyria. 

19 Diodorus VI, 1 , 10 . 

20 Castor (F 1 ) recorded Belus as a contemporary of Ogygus, and of the Cyclopes who 
forged thunderbolts for use against the Titans. Castor was interested in the East, and 
wrote an avaypaqjY) BaPuXwvoq xal twv OaXaaaoxparcade vto>v (Suda, s.v. Kacrrop *P 68 io<;). 
Thallus, a first century a.d. admirer of Euhemerus, wrote that Ogygus and Belus, king of 
Assyria, fought on the side of Cronus against Zeus and the so-called gods (Thallus F 2 ). 
Abydenus (F 4 ) located the battle at the Tower of Babel, and cited the confusion of 
tongues as the unhappy result of the battle. 

21 Castor F 1 . By Varro's time (FF 3 and 5 , ed. Peter) the date for the Ogygian flood 

had been raised six centuries from the date assigned it by Hellanicus (from 1796 to ca . 
2376 B.c.). 22 Diodorus XV, 89 , 3 . 
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He decided that the barbarians were older than the Greeks , 28 but chose to 
avoid the problem by opening his history with the Return of the Heraclidae. 
More than once he cast aspersions at writers who regarded the legends of the 
pre-Trojan Aegean as material susceptible to historical research. Whether he 
included in his own work a r£sum 6 of Assyrian history is uncertain. The im¬ 
portant step was the demarcation of history from pre-history, and this step was 
more than likely occasioned by Ephorus’ wider view . 24 Historians engrossed 
solely with Hellenica would have had less reason to question the reliability of 
the legends. 

Diodorus Siculus, Pompeius Trogus and Nicolaus of Damascus published 
their universal histories between 36 B.c. and ca. 9 A.D.; all three based their 
Assyrian chapters on Ctesias’ Persica. By this time mythographers andchrono- 
graphers had worked out the synchronisms between Belus and Cronus, Ninus 
and Aegialeus, Semiramis and Europs; a universal historian could now with 
clear conscience set Assyrian history and the Greek legends side by side. 
Diodorus* Assyrian history is little more than a digest of the first three books of 
Ctesias* Persica. 25 The stories about Ninus, Semiramis and Ninyas, romantic as 
they were, contained nothing which a Greek of average intelligence would have 
rejected as fantastic. The relative sobriety of Assyrian history precluded a 
literal acceptance of the Greek myths, and it is therefore not surprising to find 
that Diodorus* treatment of the myths was Euhemeristic . 26 Diodorus set his 
Assyrian history apart from his continuous and chronological narrative of the 
post-Trojan era, remarking that Assyrian and Greek history were not the same 
sort of thing . 27 It is significant that in Diodorus* arrangement the myths are 
placed after the Assyrian stories, despite the fact that the latter had carried 
him to the ninth century b.c. Diodorus, it seems, was convinced that the 
history of Assyria, like the history of the pre-Trojan Aegean, had a rightful 
place in a universal history. But how these two fields of history were related 
to each other, and how they were related to the clearer history of later times, 
remained a problem. Nor was any attempt made to link the earliest Assyrians 
with the first generation of men. In Diodorus* history the Assyrians are 
chronologically fixed by the Ctesian dates, and they are presented as the 

28 Diodorus I, 9 , 5 . 

24 In the latter years of the fourth century, however, Zoilus of Amphipolis still found 
no difficulty in writing an outline of history (perhaps universal history) from the Theogonia 
to the assassination of Philip II. Nothing is known about this work except that it was 
quoted by practically nobody. The mentality of its author can perhaps be estimated on 
the basis of his better known and more widely condemned Ka0* *Ofi 7 ]pou. 

26 Diodorus II, 1 - 28 ; Goossens, op . cit., pp. 38 - 44 , argues for a late fourth century link 
between Ctesias and Diodorus. 

24 On Diodorus' use of the myths see M. Pavan, "La teoresi storica di Diodoro Siculo,” 
Atti della Accad. Naz. dei Lincei (Rendiconti, Classe di Sci. morali , storiche e filologiche), 
1961 , p. 23 and pp. 135 - 136 . 27 Diodorus I, 9 , 5 . 
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predecessors of the Medes; yet they are suspended in a quasi-historical limbo. 
No predecessor secures them to their past; 1300 years of their history contained 
“'nothing worth mentioning”; their departure is mentioned only to clear the 
field for the Medes. 

Better organization marked the history of Trogus. Assyria was described 
as the first of the great Eastern powers, and Ninus was the first man to attempt 
an empire. He taught the neighbors of Assyria the bitter lessons of war, and 
left to Semiramis an empire stretching from India to Africa. 28 This somewhat 
Promethean role of the Assyrians suggests that Trogus believed the Assyrians 
stood near the threshold of civilization. The Greek myths did not interest Trogus 
as they did Diodorus. He did, of course, accept the legendary kings of Athens 
at face value, and may have done the same with the still earlier Argive and 
Sicyonian kings. Rather successfully Trogus followed a chronological thread 
through the Assyrian, Median and Persian periods. His references to Greek 
prehistory take the form of deliberate digressions. The early history of Athens, 
e.g., is given just before the description of Darius’ campaign against Athens. 29 

Nicolaus included all Assyrian and Median history in the first and second of 
his 144 books. He backtracked in book III to tell the history of the pre- 
Trojan Aegean. IV and V comprised a geographical-historical survey of early 
Lydia, Syria and Judaea, and a similar treatment of Greece in the period im¬ 
mediately following the Trojan War. Here too, then, Assyrian history was 
separated from the history of later times by such Greek myths as the Theban 
cycle, the adventures of Bellerophon, the Argonauts and Heracles. 80 

The next step was taken by Cephalion, universal historian, contemporary 
of Hadrian, and resident in Sicily. His Assyrian information was derived at 
second hand from Ctesias. Yet there were important differences between the 
accounts of Cephalion and his Augustan predecessors. Diodorus, Trogus and 
Nicolaus had set Assyria and pre-Trojan Greece side by side, but had estab¬ 
lished few interrelations between the two. Cephalion commingled Assyrian 
and Greek heroes: during the reign of Belimos, 640 years after Ninus’ succession, 
Perseus, son of Danae, arrived in Assyria, fleeing from Dionysus, son of Semele; 
1000 years after the rule of Semiramis, while Metraeus ruled Assyria, Medea 
gave birth to Medos, progenitor of the Medes; Teutamus, successor to Metraeus, 
sent help to Priam during the siege of Troy, in response to a letter sent by 
Priam, a letter which Cephalion quoted in full. 31 The synthesis of Assyrian 
history and Greek legend had been achieved, and each was the poorer for it. 
An important factor in this synthesis was Cephalion’s chronology: the Assyrian 
hegemony ended in the generation following the Trojan War, 1013 years after 
its inception. 32 Thus Assyrian history no longer overlapped the prehistoric and 

28 Justin I, 1 . 29 Justin II, 6 . 30 Nicolaus, FF 7 - 14 . 

31 Cephalion, F 1 . 32 Ibid. 
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the historic ages of Greece, but had been made conterminous with the legendary 
age of Greece. 33 ‘ 

While the Assyrians slipped back through the centuries, the frontier of 
history was moving in the opposite direction. The coincidence of the accepted 
dates for the first Olympic festival, the foundation of Rome, and the establish¬ 
ment of the archonship at Athens seems to have suggested that the “historical” 
period began not with the Trojan War, but several centuries later. 34 An other¬ 
wise unknown Chryserus wrote what purported to be a universal history, choosing 
the foundation of Rome as his starting point. 35 Asinius Quadratus may have 
soothed some sensibilities and offended others by placing the foundation of 
Rome in the first year of the first Olympiad, his point of departure. 36 Dexippus 
of Athens made the Olympiad system the basis of his Historical Chronicle , for 
further precision referring to archons and consuls. Although he did touch on 
events prior to the first Olympiad, he was at pains to keep legend out of his 

33 The historians cited above were not alone in regarding the Assyrians as the earliest 
of civilized peoples. Orosius decried the fact that “...omnes propemodum tam apud 
Graecos quam apud Latinos studiosi ad scribendum viri, qui res gestas regum populorumque 
ob diuturnam memoriam verbis propagaverunt, initium scribendi a Nino Beli filio, rege 
Assyriorum fecere.... quasi vero eatenus humanum genus ritu pecudum vixerit, et tunc 
primum veluti ad novam providentiam concussum suscitatumque evigilarit.” (Orosius I, 6 
= Migne, PL XXXI, col. 669 ). Bion, who wrote a universal history in the first century 
before Christ, Alexander Polyhistor (in his Chaldaica ) and Aemilius Sura {De annis populi 
Romani) would have been among the historians criticized by Orosius. 

34 The archonship, according to tradition, was established at Athens in 753 b.c., and 
became an annual office in 682 b.c. Traditional dates for the foundation of Carthage 
(812 b.c.), the inauguration of the Spartan ephorate (753 b.c.), and the earliest Greek 
settlement of the West (733 b.c.) may also have been regarded as indicative of the dawn 
of a new era. Varro, who knew Euhemerus’ doctrines through Ennius’ translation, and 
whose chronology was derived in part from Castor's Chronicle, divided the past into three 
periods: primum ab hominum principio ad cataclysmum priorem, quod propter ignorantiam 
vocatur adelon, secundum a cataclysmo priore ad olympiadem primam, quod, quia multa 
in eo fabulosa referuntur, mythicon nominatur, tertium a prima olympiade ad nos, quod 
dicitur historicon, quia res in eo gestae veris historiis continentur. primum tempus, sive 
habuit initium seu semper fuit, certe quot annorum sit, non potest comprehendi. secundum 
non plane scitur, sed tamen ad mille circiter et sescentos annos esse creditur (Varro, F 3 ). 
According to Varro’s schematization Assyrian history fell entirely within the “mythical” 
period (cf. Aug., de Civ . Dei, XVIII, 21 ). The earliest “ancient historian” was, of course, 
Herodotus. It is significant that his history was described as spanning 240 or 220 years, 719 
or 699 to 478 b.c. (Dion. Hal., de Thuc. 5 , 820 and epist. ad Pom. 3 , 14 ). Herodotus* refer¬ 
ences to pre-Lydian and pre-Median history no longer counted. Julius Africanus contrasted 
the Greeks’ confidence in treating the history of the Olympic era with their ignorance 
of history before the first Olympiad (Julius Africanus F 13 , 1 = Migne, PG X, col. 73 ). 

36 Jacoby {op. cit., II C, p. 300 ) described Chryserus’ work as a universal history, with 
Rome as its center. 

36 Quadratus’ history, entitled One Thousand Years, apparently covered the years 
776 b.c. to 224 A.D. 
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history. 37 Apparently he condensed the expanse of Egyptian antiquity but 
how he did this, and what he did with Assyria is unknown. 

Christian writers, on the other hand, were at the same time expanding the 
domain of the historian. For Julius Africanus the historical period began with 
the Creation. The Olympic festival, Athenian archons and the city of Rome 
were of relatively recent date. Whereas the high chronologies of the Eastern 
peoples were an awkward and inexplicable quantity for pagan historians, they 
could provide vital support for the chronology of world history espoused by the 
Christians. These writers, of course, were well acquainted with the Berossean 
and Jewish versions of Assyrian history. But the Ctesian, or Greek tradition, 
was too firmly rooted to be displaced by the Eastern tradition. Eusebius com¬ 
bined the two by postulating two Assyrian empires: the first began with Ninus 
in 2057 b.c. and ended with Sardanapalus in 818 b.c.; the second empire was 
the one referred to by the Hebrew prophets, ushered in by Pul, or Tiglath- 
Pileser III, in the early eighth century, and destroyed by Cyaxeres the Mede 
in 623 b.c. Along with the Assyrians, the legendary Greek figures, with whom 
they had long been associated, were restored to History. Eusebius made Ninus 
and Europs contemporaries of Abraham and Egypt’s sixteenth dynasty kings; 
Telchinus became king of Sicyon in the fourteenth year of Semiramis. 
Eusebius’ compromise of the Ctesian and the Eastern versions of Assyrian 
history was adopted by his successors, 38 and was repeated until the nineteenth 
century decipherment of the cuneiform scripts discredited Ctesias and established 
the worthlessness of his Assyrian king-list. Ninus, Semiramis and Sardanapalus 
have been found to be impostors. 39 

Universal historians of Greece and Rome made some effort to assign the 
Assyrians their proper place in world history. No similar effort was made on 
behalf of the Egyptians. Ephorus, Trogus, Nicolaus and Cephalion seem to 
have done nothing with Egyptian history. Diodorus had much to say on 
Egyptian geography, fauna, and customs, but precious little on its history. Yet 
Egypt was a fabled country, with its own unbroken tradition of the past, and 
was visited by countless Greeks and Romans. Assyria was more remote in time 
and space. The inclusion of Assyria in the universal histories can only be 

37 "The earlier ages and, in fact, all things which belong in the realm of poetry, (Dexippus) 
dismissed, turning them over to the creative artist and to the author more adept at making 
these things plausible to the average man .... The mythical and the too remote he rejected, 
sending it back to its inventors, as though it were an old medicine found to be the work of 
quacks," (Dexippus F 1 ). 

38 The Ctesian tradition, however, remained much more prominent; Augustine (de 
Civ. Dei XVIII, 21 ) and Orosius (I 60-61 and 73-75 = Migne, PL XXXI, coll. 721 and 733 to 
735 ) discussed only the first of Eusebius' two Assyrian empires. 

39 Attempts to salvage the three have centered on phonetic similarities between Ninus 
and Tukulti-Ninurta I, Semiramis and Sammu-ramat (the Babylonian wife of Shamshi- 
Adad V), and Sardanapalus and Ashurbanipal. 
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explained by the influence of Assyrian history upon the evolution of 
Greek views about pre-Trojan times, and upon the evolution and consolidation 
of a chronology for that period. The legendary Greek past could be made to 
yield reference points for Assyrian history, but fell far short of Egypt's timeless 
heritage. Whether Egypt's history went back 5000, 18000 or 100000 years 
made little difference; it could not, at any rate, be related to Greek history. 40 
The Hellenocentric bias of Greek (and Roman) historians is thus strangely 
confirmed by their efforts to do justice to the Assyrians. 

Appendix: Ctesias and Babylonian Records 

It is almost certain that Babylonian records were the ultimate source of 
Ctesias' report of an Assyrian empire of more than 1300 years duration. In 
order to attack successfully Herodotus' statement that Assyrian rule had 
lasted 520 years, Ctesias would have been obliged to appeal to some more 
reliable authority. Their acceptance of Ctesias' account and their rejection of 
Herodotus' account suggest that later Classical historians were satisfied that 
Ctesias' statements on Assyria were not without foundation. Berossus corrected 
much of what Ctesias had said, but there is no reason to think that he disputed 
the claim that the Assyrian state had been in existence for ca . 1300 years. 41 

The reading and publication of Old Persian and cuneiform records convinced 
nineteenth century scholars that Ctesias' Assyrian history was completely 
unreliable. This estimate was implemented by the absence of any cuneiform 
records upon which Ctesias might have based his claim for a 1300 year 
empire. 42 But documents have since been found which place the problem in 

40 The Greeks had always taken Egyptian claims with a grain of salt. Although historians 
usually greeted such claims with indifference, some attempts were made to scale the 
Egyptian chronology down to size. According to Dicearchus (F 58 , ed. Wehrli) Egyptian 
history began in 3719 B.c. In the Excerpta Latina Barbari (ed. Schdne, p. 215 ) it is recorded 
that the first of Egypt’s demigod kings, Amusis, was a contemporary of the Argive 
Inachus. Varro did not accept the authority of the supposedly ancient Egyptian records, 
for, as he was convinced, the Egyptians had learned to write only 2000 years before his 
own time, and had learned that art from the immigrant Io, whom the Egyptians proceeded 
to deify as Isis (Varro F 12 ). On the general problem of Greek indifference to Egyptian 
antiquity, see Truesdell S. Brown, “The Greek Sense of Time in History as suggested by 
their Accounts of Egypt,” Historia XI ( 1962 ), pp. 257 - 270 . 

41 Abydenus, FF 1 and 7 . Cf. Josephus, J. A., I, 143 and I, 171 - 177 . 

42 In a monograph entitled, De Ctesiae Cnidii fide et auctoritate (Programm des evangeli- 
schen Gymnasiums zu Gutersloh), Bielefeld, 1873 , Dr. Riiter made a desperate attempt to 
salvage some of Ctesias’ reputation, recently shattered by Rawlinson and M. Niebuhr. 
But this partisan restricted his efforts solely to the names of the more salient Ctesian 
monarchs. Concerning the more than 1300 years which Ctesias claimed for Assyria, 
Dr. Riiter commented (p. 22 ), “Attamen hos numeros Ctesianos testimoniis certissimis 
repugnantes omnino reiciendos esse in animo mihi non est negare, quos jam pridem viri 
docti tanta cum diligentia et subtilitate refutaverunt, ut oleum ac tempus perdere videatur, 
quiiniisdefendendissustentandisqueoperamponat.... Quare Berossi et Herodoti numeros. 
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another light. 43 The discoveries at Chorsabad show clearly that Assyrians of the 
Late Empire possessed king-lists which went back to the legendary origins of 
the Assyrian people. 44 The Chorsabad king-list catalogues 107 Assyrian kings, 
the last of whom is Ashur-Nirari V (754-745 b.c.). Regnal periods are included 
in the Chorsabad list; the first king whose regnal years were known to the 
compiler was Shamshi-Adad I, and regnal periods are given for all but two of 
his successors. Addition of the listed regnal periods places the accession of 
Shamshi-Adad I at 1726 B.c. (minimal date). The Chorsabad compiler knew 
that a still earlier king, Erishu I, ruled for 40 years, but did not know the 
duration of the reigns of the five kings who intervened between Erishu I and 
Shamshi-Adad I. An inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta I, however, places the 
accession of Erishu I at 1852 b.c 46 It is clear that no records cited the regnal 
periods of kings earlier than Erishu I. Another compiler, in fact, who published 
a synchronistic chronicle of Assyrian and Babylonian history, decided that 
Erishu I was the first Assyrian king. 46 

From 1852 b.c. until the destruction of Nineveh (612 b.c.) 1240 years 
elapsed. Eusebius says that, according to Castor, the Assyrian empire lasted 
1240 years. 47 It would be contrary to all reason to assume as mere coincidence 
the agreement of Castor’s calculation with a calculation based on the Assyrians’ 
own records. Castor s figure for the duration of the Assyrian empire , 1240 years, 
unquestionably originated in Assyria itself . Although Castor listed thirty-three 
Assyrian kings while Ctesias knew only of thirty, Castor’s debt to the Persica 

quorum ille ad annum a. Chr. 1273 , hie ad medium saeculum XIII. dominationis Assyriorum 
initium refert, pro veris habendos numerisque Ctesianis longe anteferendos esse libere 
fatemur.” Assyriologists had not, in 1873 , found any Assyrian inscription which could 
with certainty be dated earlier than the ninth century B.c. 

48 The reconstruction of early Assyrian history has, essentially, been accomplished 
within the last half century. Since Otto Schroeder published his Keilschrifttexte aus Assur 
verschiedenen Inhalts (Leipzig, 1920 ), the names of 33 more Assyrian kings have come to 
light, and a chronology for the Early Kingdom has been fairly well established; cf. Essad 
Nassouhi, “Grande liste des rois d’Assyrie,” Archiv fur Orient/orschung IV ( 1927 ), pp. 1 - 11 , 
E. Weidner, “Die neue Konigsliste aus Assur,” pp. 12-17 in the same volume, < “+ I. J. Gelb, 
“Two Assyrian King Lists,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies XIII ( 1954 ), PP- 209 - 230 . 

—► A. Poebel, “The Assyrian King List from Khorsabad,” J.N.E.S. I ( 1942 ), pp. 247-306 
and 460 - 492 , and II ( 1943 b PP* 56 - 90 . 45 Ibid., pp. 297 - 302 . 

46 Ibid., pp. 282 - 283 . The dates of the earliest Assyrian kings are still uncertain, but 
there are grounds for confidence in asserting that, according to the Assyrians* own tradition, 
1852 b.c. was the first fixed date in their annals. An inscription of Shalmaneser I quoted 
the time elapsed between the accession of Shamshi-Adad I and his own accession date 
(1272 B.c.) as 580 yej-+ Benno Landsberger, “Assyrische Konigsliste und ‘Dunkles Zeit- 
alter,'” Journal of Cuneiform Studies VIII ( 1954 ), PP* 36 - 41 , has brought into harmony 
several traditions, each resulting in the year 1852 b.c. as the accession year of Shamshi- 
Adad I. That date, whether ascribed to Erishu I or Shamshi-Adad I, was consistently used 
by later monarchs as the point from which to measure their own place in Assyrian history. 

47 Castor F 1 = Armenian version of Eusebius’ Chronicle, pp. 26 , 8 to 32 , 15 (tr. Karst). 
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has never been questioned. 48 Ctesias’ slightly higher figure, “more than 1300 
years/’ may reflect a Babylonian chronicler’s attempt to include the kings 
who preceded Erishu I, whose names alone were known; or, if 1852 is to be 
understood as the accession of Shamshi-Adad I, the chronicler may have 
approximated the time intervening between Erishu I and Shamshi-Adad I. 

When Ctesias went to Persia his ideas on Median and Persian history were 
essentially those published by Herodotus. His rejection of Herodotus’ history 
of the Medes, and his retrojection of Median history to 866 b.c. perhaps 
resulted from his researches in the “royal leather record-books,” 49 or from his 
casual conversations with Persians at the King’s court, or, less commendably, 
from his desire to flatter his hosts by giving them more than their fair share of 
the past. 

At any rate, the origin of the Median empire must have been set by Ctesias 
before he approached the less important problem, the duration of the preceding 
Assyrian empire. If the Assyrian king lists are at the bottom of his “more than 
1300 years,” Ctesias came across a tradition which attributed to the Assyrians 
an empire of such duration, but which had not anchored these 1300 years by 
fixed dates at either end. Ctesias simply prefixed the period of Assyrian 
hegemony to his date for the establishment of the Median hegemony. 

But this is not the only possibility. He may have encountered a tradition 
which insisted on a definite date for the beginning of Assyrian history (and, 
less probably, also a date for its end). His procedure in that case would have 
been the reverse: he subtracted the period of the Medo-Persian hegemony from 
the total time elapsed since this first fixed date of Assyrian history, and so 
calculated the duration of the Assyrian empire. In so doing he would have dis¬ 
missed, if he ever knew, the traditional date for the fall of Assyria, but this he 
could have done without scruple. There was one hegemony of Asia, and if the 
Medes held it it was obvious that the Assyrians did not. If Ctesias did calculate 
the duration of the Assyrian empire in such a manner, the Assyrian king lists 
could have played no part in his reckoning, for none of them can be made to 
yield a fixed date “more than 1300 years” before 866 b.c. 

It has been shown that Ctesias visited Babylon. 60 The population of Babylon 
was never fond of the Persians and some malcontent may have reminded 
Ctesias that Mesopotamian history was far more impressive than was the 
heritage of the Medes and the Persians. The informant would certainly have 

48 Cf. Jacoby, s.v. Ktesias, R. E. XI, col. 2048 . The chronologies of Abydenus and 
Castor should also be compared. According to Castor (F 1 ) Sardanapalus died in 863/2 b.c., 
but after him a second Ninus, in some respects a king, held Assyria together until 844/3 b.c. 
Abydenus, who also, according to one tradition (F 5 ), made Sardanapalus the second last 
instead of the last Assyrian king, dated the fall of Assyria to 843 b.c. (F 7 ). Cf. note 13 
concerning Abydenus* dependence on Ctesias. 49 Diodorus II, 32 , 4 . 

60 Goossens, op. cit., pp. 29 - 30 , pointed out the striking similarity between Ctesias* 
"Palace of Semiramis’* and Robert Koldewey*s "Siidburg." 
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claimed the achievements of the Assyrians as an imposing element in Mesopo¬ 
tamian history, perhaps as the dominant element. However that may be, a 
strong case can be made for tracing to the same tradition Ctesias’ date for the 
origin of Assyria’s empire and Berossus’ date for the beginning of non-mythical 
history at Babylon. 

According to the manuscript reading of Diodorus II, 21, 8, the Assyrian 
empire was overthrown by the Medes, sty) SiajjieLvaaa TtXe'uo t&v xtX'uov xod 
Tpiocxocncov exi S’s^Yjxovxa, xaOdbrsp cpyjol KTY]<TLa^ 6 KviStot; ev tt) Seurepa ^( 3 X 6 ). 
Dindorf deleted the words, ext S’e^xovxa, after comparing this passage with 
Diodorus II, 28, 8, where it is stated that the Assyrian empire lasted more than 
1300 years. Dindorf’s deletion has generally been accepted. G. Goossens, 
however, retaining the manuscript reading, has shown a close correspondence 
between the resultant Ctesian date, 2227 B.c., and Berossus’ date for “le d£but 
de l’histoire,” 2232 B.c. 61 This correspondence can be tightened still more, if 
the coup of Cyrus the Great is to be dated to 549 instead of 550 B.c., 82 Ctesias’ 
date for the birth of Assyria will be 2226 b.c. There is ample reason, on the 
other hand, to revise the Berossean date for the first human dynasty at Babylon. 
Subtraction of the 34,091 years which Berossus allotted to the first post¬ 
diluvian dynasty at Babylon from the total of 36,000 years which he reckoned 
had elapsed between the Flood and the death of Alexander leaves 1909 years 
for the non-mythical dynasties; or, in other words, the second dynasty at 
Babylon, that of the Mari kings, began to rule in 2232 b.c . 63 But it should be 
pointed out that the better manuscript reading assigns 33,091 years to the 
first dynasty; that reading would drop the inaugural date of the second dynasty 
to 3232 b.c. Because of this ambiguity it may be preferable to start from the 
opposite end: Berossus listed the five dynasties which followed the first post¬ 
diluvian dynasty and which preceded the dynasty of Pul (Tiglath-Pileser III) : 


Mari kings 

224 years 

Eleven kings 

28 years 

Chaldaean kings 

458 years 

Arabian kings 

245 years 

45 kings 

526 years 

Total: 

1481 years 


Tiglath-Pileser III took over the Assyrian throne in 745 b.c. If Berossus had 
that event in mind, and not the same king’s capture of Babylon, his date for 
the origin of the Mari dynasty would be 2226 b.c . 54 

61 Goossens, op. cit. } p. 36. 52 Forsdyke, op. cit ., pp. 70-71. 

63 Berossus F 5 = Arm. version of Euseb. Chron., pp. 12, 17 to 13, 18 (tr. Karst). 
C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, “Neue Studien zu Berossos,” Klio XXII (1929), p. 144, arrived in 
this way at the date 2232 b.c. 

54 Lehmann-Haupt assumed that the non-mythical dynasties spanned 1909 years, and 
that the last dynasty reached to Alexander’s death. He was, accordingly, forced to predicate 
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desks’ statement that there were thirty kings in the Assyrian dynastic 
succession 56 may also result from a Babylonian twist to the Assyrian tradition. 
Of the scores of Assyrian kings who ruled before the Late Empire, only two are 
likely to have impressed themselves on the Babylonian national memory, 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206 b.c.) and Tiglath-Pileser I (1114-1076 B.c.). 
Tukulti-Ninurta I was the first Assyrian king to conquer Babylon; he deported 
the statue of Marduk and maintained Assyrian sovereignty in Babylon for a 
number of years. The Assyrians did not return to Babylon until the reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser I, almost a century and a half later. This too was a brief 
occupation. Tiglath-Pileser I plundered the palace but spared the temples. 
From the death of Tiglath-Pileser I until the accession of Ashur-dan II in 
932 B.c. Assyria was too weak to menace Babylon. 

Some Babylonian record, then, may well have listed Tukulti-Ninurta I as 
the first king of Assyria. From this monarch through Ashur-Nirari V thirty 
kings occupied the Assyrian throne. Ashur-Nirari V was the last king to appear 
on the Chorsabad king list. More important, his successor, Tiglath-Pileser III, 
was the third Assyrian king to conquer Babylon, and was the first to depict 
himself as two kings of two different peoples: as king of Babylon he was Pul, as 
king of Assyria he was Tiglath-Pileser. Patriotic tradition in Babylon may 
have presented Pul and his successors as Babylonian, not Assyrian kings. The 
Babylonian tradition which recognized only 30 Assyrian kings may thus have 
referred to the 30 kings from Tukulti-Ninurta I through Ashur-Nirari V. That 
Ctesias’ first Assyrian king, Ninus, may be a much corrupted and hellenized 
form of Tukulti-Ninurta, has already been mentioned. 

It is, however, more probable that the "30 Assyrian kings” refer to Tiglath- 
Pileser I and his 29 successors. The twenty-ninth successor to Tiglath-Pileser I 
was Ashur-uballit II, the last of all the Assyrian kings. 

It is both impossible and unnecessary to trace the transmission, garbling 
and combination of these various traditions. The important conclusion is that 
Ctesias must have advised his readers that his disquieting information on the 
antiquity of Assyria was, in one way or another, obtained from Babylonian 
records. 

a seventh dynasty,’ and to do away with Berossus* statement that the dynasty of the 
45 kings was followed by the dynasty of Pul. Lehmann-Haupt argued that at least one 
entire sentence was lost in the transmission of the Armenian chronicle, a sentence in which 
Berossus has subdivided the dynasty of the 45 kings into several smaller groups; it was 
one of these smaller groups, Lehmann-Haupt contended, which preceded Pul; the dynasty 
in its entirety lasted from 850 (849) until 324 (323) b.c. This argument implies that 
Berossus, the Chaldaean, lumped together in one disreputable hodge-podge Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Chaldaean and Persian monarchs. 55 Diodorus II, 28, 8. 
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ABHANDLUNGEN 


THE FALL OF ASTYAGES AND HERODOTUS' CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE EASTERN KINGDOMS 

Few orientalists and fewer classicists have lost much sleep agonizing over 
the date of Astyages' defeat at the hands of Cyrus. But it will be worth the 
effort, I hope, to review in somewhat tedious detail our evidence for this date. 
Our conclusions will suggest some revision of our estimate of Herodotus' role 
in the development of historiography. 

The conventional date 1 for Cyrus’ victory, 550 b.c., has been discredited in 
recent scholarship. 2 This date was based on the Nabonidus Chronicle, apparent¬ 
ly a fifth century document, which in annalistic fashion describes some but 
not all of the regnal years of Nabonidus, king of Babylon from June, 556 
through October, 539. Of the original description of Astyages’ fall only four 
lines are preserved : 3 

(Col. II, line 1): (collected his army) and marched against Cyrus king 
of Anshan to (conquer him) and . 

(2) : Ishtumegu's army mutinied and he was captured, and 

they gave him up to Cyrus. 

(3) : In Agamtanu Cyrus carried off silver, gold, chattels 

and possessions. 

(4) : of the land of Agamtanu, and took them to Anshan. 

The goods and chattels of. 

(5) : In the seventh year the king (stayed) in Tema. 

Since line 5 introduces the seventh year of Nabonidus, Sidney Smith supposed 4 
that the notice of Cyrus’ victory was included under Nabonidus' sixth year. 

1 Found in earlier definitive treatments (A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian 
Empire [Chicago 1948], p. 37; G. B. Gray, C.A.H. IV, p. 7), and in most recent surveys 
of ancient history. 

* K. Galling, ,,Von Naboned zu Darius. Studien zur chald&ischen und persischen 
Geschichte," Zeitschrift des Deutschen Pal&stina-Vereins LXIX (1953), pp. 42-64; 
E. Vogt, ,,Novae inscriptiones Nabonidi“ Biblica XL (1959), pp. 88-102; P. Sacchi, 
,,La data della vittoria di Ciro su Astiage" La Parola del Passato XX (1965), pp. 223-233. 

8 Translation of A. Leo Oppenheim, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament (ed. J. B. Pritchard, Princeton, 1955), pp. 305-306. For the original text 
and drawings of the tablet see Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts Relating to 
the Capture and Downfall of Babylon (London, 1924), pp. 98-123 and plates xi-xiv. 

4 Op.Cit., pp. 100-101. 
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The accession year of Nabonidus, 556/5, was designated as such, and his first 
official regnal year, 555/4, began when he took the hands of Marduk at the 
New Year festival. This festival, the first day of the month Nisanu, corre¬ 
sponded roughly to the vernal equinox. Thus the sixth year of Nabonidus ran 
from Nisanu, 550, to Nisanu, 549, and Cyrus’ victory was placed in the sum¬ 
mer of 550. 

But there is no reason to assume that the Nab. Chron. dated Cyrus’ victory 
to Nabonidus’ sixth year. The left hand side of the tablet (obverse) is broken, 
and so we have no indication of regnal years listed in column I. The description 
of Cyrus’ victory obviously began at the bottom of column I and was carried 
over to the top of II. But the bottom of the tablet is also broken. Two 
transverse lines in column I make it clear that the events there described be¬ 
long to three different years. It is possible that the notice of Cyrus’ victory 
was the last event described in the third of these entries. On the other hand, 
if the tablet's original length was considerably greater than that of our frag¬ 
ment, column I may have described more than three years. At any rate, the 
first two entries preclude the possibility that Cyrus’ victory was dated by the 
Nab. Chron. to Nabonidus’ accession year or to his first regnal year. We may 
conclude only that the chronicle dated the fall of Astyages to one of the 
years 554/3-550/49- 6 

The Nabonidus cylinder from Sippar 6 provides us with far more precise in¬ 
formation. Here Nabonidus tells how he rebuilt Ehulhul, the sanctuary of the 
god Sin, at Harran. We are told that in his accession year 7 Nabonidus was 
approached in a dream by Marduk, who ordered him to rebuild Ehulhul. 
Nabonidus protested that the Medes controlled Harran. 

But Marduk said to me: “The Umman-manda of whom you spoke, they, 
their country and (all) the kings, their allies, shall cease to exist!’’ (And 
indeed) when the third year came to pass, he (Marduk) made rise against 
them Cyrus, king of Anshan, his young servant, and he (Cyrus) scattered 
the numerous Umman-manda with his small army and captured Astyages, 

6 Sacchi, Op.Cit., pp. 224-225, notes that the chronicle dated the defeat of the Medes 
to one of the years 554/3-550/49. But since he would like to date Cyrus’ victory to 556, 
he argues that the chronicler is describing not the crucial victory of Cyrus over Astyages, 
but the end of all hostilities between Medes and Persians. Justin 1 7 is cited as evidence 
,,che Ciro dovette combattere contro i partigiani di Astiage, anche dopo la cattura di 
quest’ultimo." But Justin says no such thing, and the chronicle clearly refers to Cyrus’ 
victory over Astyages himself. 

6 Nabonidus, no. 1, in Stephen Langdon, Die neubabylonischen Konigsinschriften 
(Leipzig, 1912), pp. 219-230. 

7 Column I, line 16, ina ries sarru-u-ti-ia, "in the head of my kingship." This is the 
technical term for the months between a king’s accession and the beginning of his first 
official regnal year. See J. Finegan, Handbook of Biblical Chronology (Princeton, 1964), 
pp. 85 and 195. 
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king of the Umman-manda and brought him in fetters into his (Cyrus’) 
land. That was the doing of the Great Lord Marduk whose command 
cannot be changed. 8 9 

We notice that Cyrus conquered the Medes “when the third year came to 
pass” (sa-lu-ul-ti satti ina ka-sa-du; literally, “in the third year, at its arrival”). 
This 'third year’ may be understood as the third year after Marduk’s prophesy 
(inclusive dating), or as the third official regnal year of Nabonidus. The cylinder, 
in other words, dates Cyrus’ victory either to 554/3 or to 553/2.® 

After the Medes had evacuated Harran, Nabonidus set about rebuilding 
Ehulljul. We hear how the king summoned workers from Akkad, Hatti, the 
borders of Egypt, from lands on the Mediterranean and lands on the Persian 
Gulf. On an auspicious day in an auspicious month work began, and the 
temple was constructed with cedars of Lebanon, and adorned with gold, silver, 
precious stones and animal statuary. Finally the god Sin was invited to take 
up his residence there. 

The construction of Ehulhul, made possible by Cyrus’ victory over the 
Medes, obviously took some time. While Nabonidus directed his energies toward 
restoration of the temple, he neglected his duties in Babylon. A verse account 
of Nabonidus’ follies, written during the latter part of Cyrus’ reign, 10 puts into 
Nabonidus’ mouth the pledge “Until I complete this ... I shall omit the festi¬ 
val, I shall cause the New Year feast to cease.” 11 The poet, much out of 
sympathy with Nabonidus’ obsession, goes on: 

After he had obtained what he desired, a work of utter deceit. 

Had built (this) abomination, a work of unholiness 
- when the third year was about to begin - 

8 Column I, lines 26-34, translation of Oppenheim in the Interpretation of Dreams in 
the Ancient Near East (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 250. Sacchi puts the entire passage, with 
the exception of the last sentence, in the mouth of Marduk. Thus Cyrus’ victory is 
revealed by Marduk as already won; and since Marduk is said to have made his pro¬ 
nouncement during Nabonidus’ accession year, Cyrus can have defeated Astyages no 
later than 556/5. Sacchi's interpretation implies that Nabonidus was so unobservant 
that Cyrus' victory had completely escaped his notice. Gods in dreams customarily 
reveal the future, not the past. 

9 Sacchi, Op. Cit., p. 227, contends that the phrase in question “perde per noi ogni 
valore,” since Marduk neglected to give us a reckoning point to fix that ‘third year’. It 
is quite true that if these are the words of Marduk, “in the third year, at its arrival” 
is meaningless. But if this is Nabonidus’ own historical comment we need not indict 
Marduk for carelessness. Nabonidus had his own reckoning point - his ries sarru-u-ti-ia. 
Smith, Isaiah Chapters XL-LV (London, 1944), P- I 3 I * assigns the words to Marduk, 
interprets them as a prophesy, suggests that Marduk is speaking in a seldom used ‘pro¬ 
phetic perfect’ tense, and understands the 'third year' as referring to Nabonidus* third 
regnal year. The translation of Oppenheim is open to fewest objections. 

10 Smith, Babylonian Texts, pp. 83-91. 11 Column II, lines 10-11. 
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He entrusted the “camp” to his oldest (son), the firstborn. 

The troops everywhere in the country he ordered under his (command) 
He let (everything) go, entrusted the kingship to him 
And, himself, he started out for a long journey. 

The (military) forces of Akkad marching with him; 

He turned towards Tema (deep) in the west. 12 

Here we find the same phrase, “in the third year, at its arrival” (sa-lu-ul-ti 
satti ina ka-sa-du), 13 which occurred on the Sippar cylinder. Aware that 
Cyrus' victory and the construction of Ehulhul could not have occurred in the 
same year, Galling translated the phrase on the Sippar cylinder in the absolute 
sense, “at the beginning of the third (regnal) year (of Nabonidus)”; but 
assigned the same phrase in the verse account a relative meaning: two years 
after building Ehulhul Nabonidus made his son, Belsazar, commander of the 
troops. It would seem preferable to assign the phrase the same meaning in both 
instances. If in both cases the phrase cannot refer to the third regnal year, it 
must have a relative meaning in both cases. Such a relative meaning, on the 
Sippar cylinder, would indicate that two years after Nabonidus’ dream (556/5) 
Cyrus conquered Astyages (554/3). The phrase in the verse account indicates 
that two years after the construction of E^ulljul Nabonidus made Belsazar 
commander of the troops. This conferral of power cannot have taken place 
any later than 550, 14 and so Ehulhul can have been completed no later than 
552. In addition, there is evidence that the New Year festival of 553/2 was 
not celebrated. 16 That must mean that in Nisanu, 553, Nabonidus was already 
busy at Harran, that he began construction in 554/3, and that Cyrus’ victory 
was won earlier in the year 554/3. The most probable date for the fall of 
Astyages is the summer of 554. 16 

12 Column II, lines 16-24, translation of Oppenheim, A.N.E.T., p. 313. 

13 Reading proposed by Th. Bauer and B. Landsberger, ,,Zu neuverdffentlichten Ge- 
schichtsquellen der Zeit von Asarhaddon bis Nabonid", Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 
XXXVII (1926), p. 91, and accepted by Smith, Isaiah Chapters, p. 131. 

14 The Nab. Chron. shows Nabonidus already at Tema in Nisanu, 549. 

16 Sacchi, Op.Cit., 230-231, points out that according to a fragment published by 
E. Weidner (J.S.O.R. VI 1922, p. 199), during his third regnal year the king was in 
Babylon only for 13 days in the month of Aiaru. 

16 As we have seen, the Nab. Chron. and the Sippar cylinder do not date Cyrus’ vic¬ 
tory to 556. Sacchi interpreted these documents as he did in the hope that thus they 
might be brought into line with another inscription (Nab. 8, col. X, lines 16—21), on 
which his case ultimately rests. In this inscription Nabonidus says that E^ul^ul lay 
in ruins for 54 years. Since E^ul^ul had been destroyed in 610, Sacchi maintains that 
reconstruction must have begun in 556. But in these lines we read that it was Mar- 
duk's pleasure that after 54 years ,,Sin zuriickkehren wiirde an seinen Platz" (lines 
20-21, Langdon's translation). In other words, Nab. 8 implies that Ehulhul was com¬ 
pleted in 556. This contradicts all other evidence on the construction of Eljulbul. As 
Galling and Vogt point out, Nab. 8 identifies the reign of Nabonidus as the beginning 
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Cyrus was killed late in the summer of 530. As late as August 12, 530, 
Babylonian documents were being dated according to his regnal year. 17 By 
late August or early September of 530 news of his death had reached Babylon. 18 
His death must have occurred a week or two prior to its announcement in 
Babylon, about 24 calendar years after his victory over Astyages. 

The old Persian calendar, in use throughout Cyrus’ reign, was based on the 
autumnal equinox. In terms of this calendar Cyrus perhaps defeated Astyages 
in 555/4 and died in the year 531/0. If 555/4 was counted as his first year, 
his death was placed in the 25th year of his rule over Medes and Persians. 
Because of the discrepancies between the Babylonian calendar and their own, 
the Persians discarded their old calendar and adopted a new one, based on the 
vernal equinox. But this change was not made until after Cyrus’ death. In 
terms of the new calendar, Cyrus won his victory in 554/3 and died in 530/29. 
The year in which he died would have been designated as his last, and not 
as Cambyses’ first regnal year. 19 Similarly, 554/3 should have been designated 
as Astyages’ last, and not as Cyrus’ first regnal year. Some of his subjects may 
have credited Cyrus with 25 regnal years, but most would undoubtedly have 
allowed him only the 24 calendar years which he did enjoy as king of the 
Medes and Persians. 20 

Was there no one in the Greek world who knew that Cyrus had been 
King of Kings for 24 years? An analysis of Herodotus’ first book, with this 
question in mind, leads to some unexpected conclusions about Herodotus’ 
chronology of the Eastern kingdoms and about his debt to earlier historians. 

Herodotus says that Cyrus ruled t<x toxvtoc for 29 years. 21 This implies that 

of good relations with the neglected gods (,,Versohnung der ziirnenden Gotter, ihnen 
Wohnung zu bereiten an ihren Wohnsitzen befahl [Marduk] mit seinem reinen Munde 
fur meine Regierungszeit," Col. X, lines 8-11, Langdon's translation) and represented 
his accession in 556 as the equivalent of Sin’s rehabilitation. 

17 R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 b.c.-a.d. 75 
(2nd edition, Providence, 1956), p. 14. 

*+ Dubberstein, ,,The Chronology of Cyrus and Cambyses" A.J.S.L. LV (1938), pp. 
417-419. Much new evidence has been found since Eduard Meyer reached his conclusion 
that Cyrus’ death must be placed ,,fruhestens in Fruhjahr 528." Cf. Meyer, ,,Chronolo- 
gische Untersuchungen," Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, vol. II (Halle, 1899), pp. 
471-472. 

19 In Babylonian records the accession year of a king was counted as the last official 
regnal year of his predecessor. Similarly, Herodotus' informant for III 66-67 counted 
the year in which Cambyses died as his eighth, not as Darius’ first regnal year. 

20 Apparently the Medes and Persians were not interested in precise figures for the 
reigns of their kings. The reigns of the Median kings are not recorded in Iranian docu¬ 
ments. Herodotus' figures are not exact, but are used because we have nothing else. See 
R. Labat, ,,Ka§tariti, Phraorte et les debuts de l'histoire Mede" Journal Asiatique, 
1961, pp. 1-12, and G. Huxley, ,,A War between Astyages and Alyattes’’ G.R.B.S. VI 
(1965), pp. 201-206. Ctesias said (f 9, 7) that Cyrus ruled 30 years. 

21 I 214, 3. 
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Astyages was deposed in the summer of 559. Herodotus was not aware that 
his figure included those years in which Cyrus was king of Anshan, and 
vassal of Astyages. Although there is no indication that Herodotus himself had 
heard a tradition that Cyrus’ rule over t<x 7tavxa lasted only 24 years, his 
general outline of Eastern chronology seems to presuppose the latter figure. 

Herodotus was not deeply interested in the chronology of the Eastern 
empires, but there are statements on the matter scattered throughout his first 
book. These passages refer to the rule over all Asia, or to the empires of 
Lower Asia and of Upper Asia, and assume that the Halys river formed a 
more or less natural boundary between the two halves of Asia. Although 
in Herodotus' few lines on the Heraclids of Lydia nothing is said about the 
extent of their territory, we read in I 95, 2 that their contemporaries, the 
Assyrians, ruled tt^c; <£vcd ’Actly)*; for 520 years, and so we may regard the 
Heraclid Lydians as Assyria's counterpart in Lower Asia. The same situation 
obtained in the time of the Medes and the Mermnad kings of Lydia, "for the 

Halys river was the boundary of the Median arche and the Lydian arche _ 

The Halys river cuts off almost all ’Acrfyc; ra xaxa) from the sea opposite 
Cyprus to the Euxine Sea.'' 22 The very same information, from the Median 
vantage point, is given in 1 130, 1. The ephemeral Scythian empire was 
restricted to Upper Asia, and so ended at the Halys. 23 In the history oj 
Croesus and his war with Cyrus, of course, the border is mentioned several 
times. 24 Herodotus' description of the Halys (I 95, 2) and his enumeration of 
the peoples living west of the river (I 28) are both faulty, and it seems clear 
that he had never seen the river. But in book I the Halys is consistently 
portrayed as the dividing line between Upper and Lower Asia. 

Herodotus' chronology of the Eastern kingdoms presupposes that Upper and 
Lower Asia had been ruled by different dynasties until Cyrus defeated Croesus 
and made all of Asia subject to himself. The Halys had divided Croesus from 
Cyrus, the Mermnad predecessors of Croesus from the Medes, and the Heraclid 
Lydians from the Assyrians. Both the Assyrians and the Heraclids of Lydia 
traced their ancestry through Ninus, the eponymous founder of Nineveh, to 
Heracles. 25 Thus the unity of Asia, realized in the career of Cyrus, had been 
anticipated in the person of Ninus. We find the following chronological scheme 
in Herodotus’ first book: 26 

82 1 72, 3. 

23 IV 1. This is, however, contradicted in I 104, where Herodotus says that the 
Scythians ruled tyjv *A<jb)v rcaaav. 24 I 6, 1; I 28; 1 75, 3. 

25 I 7, 2: “The ruler of Sardis, Candaules, whom the Greeks call Myrsilus, was a descen- 
dent of Alcaeus, son of Heracles. For Agron, the son of Ninus, son of Belus, son of 
Alcaeus, was the first of the Heraclid kings of Sardis, and Candaules, son of Myrsus, 
was the last.'* 

26 Heraclid Lydians, I 7, 4: Mermnad Lydians, I 14, 4, I 16, 1, I 25, 1, and I 86, 
1; Assyrians, I 95, 2; Medes, I 130, 1; Cyrus, I 214, 3. 
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Lower Asia 

Upper Asia 

Heraclid Lydians: 505 years 

Assyrians: 

520 years 


Medes: 

128 ± 28 years 

Mermnad Lydians: 170 years 

Cyrus: 

29 years 


The statement of the length of the Median arche is one of the most 
ambiguous in Herodotus’ History : MyjSoi 8 k U7c£xu^av riep<rf)(7i Si a ty)v toutou 
7UxpOTY)Ta, <5cp^avT£<; tt]<; avco ‘AlXuo<; 7roTa[i.ou etc’ exea TpuqxovTa xal 

exaTOv Sucov 8£ovra, 7rape^ t) oaov oi 2xu0ai ^px° v - Aubrey de Selincourt 
translated the line, “Because of his (Astyages’) harsh rule the Medes, who had 
been masters of Asia beyond the Halys for a hundred and twenty-eight years 
except for the period of Scythian domination, were forced to bow before the 
power of Persia.” De Selincourt is only the last of a long line of translators 
who have thus rendered the line. The same understanding of the line may be 
found in the notes of editors from Stein to van Groningen. According to this 
common interpretation, the Median arche lasted for ioo years, since the 
Scythians, Herodotus tells us in 1 106, i, ruled Upper Asia for 28 years. 

But it may be objected that the sentence means that the Medes had them¬ 
selves ruled for 128 years, a figure which does not include the Scythian 
interlude; in other words, that 156 years elapsed between the beginning of the 
Median empire and the downfall of Astyages. 27 It can be demonstrated, in 
fact, that this is what the sentence says. 

When Herodotus wished to say that Cyaxeres’ forty year reign included 
these very same 28 years of Scythian rule he expressed himself unambiguously: 
(ji£Ta 8 k Taura Kua^apy]<; (iiv, paaiX£u<ia<; T£aa£paxovTa £T£a auv tolcti 2xu0ai 
9jpS;av, T£X£ura (I 106, 3). Had he intended to say that the 128 year Median 
arche included the years of Scythian rule he could have used crtiv again, or the 
preposition tcXyjv which nobody could misunderstand. But if he wished to say 
that the Medes ruled for 128 years over and above the Scythian interlude his 
choice of words was not so easy. /topu; might be understood as ‘beside’ or 
‘except for’. The preposition 7rap£^ does not mean ‘except for’, ‘including’ or 
‘excluding’, but ‘aside from’. This meaning is clear if we examine other 
passages in which Herodotus uses the word. He wrote in I 14, 1 that most of 
the silver dedications at Delphi came from Gyges, and 7rap£^ 8 k too apyiipou 
Xpua&v <3c7tX£tov av£ 07 )X£. In II 31, 1 we read vuv T£<T<jap<ov pnr]v wv 

7tXoot> xod oSou yivcoax£Tai 6 NeiXo^ 7rap£^ too ev Aiyu7mo p£U(i.aTO<;’ to- 


27 The sentence has been so interpreted by H. Strasburger, “Herodots Zeitrechnung” 
Historia V (1956), p. 141, note 2, and by W. den Boer, "Herodot und die Systeme der 
Chronologie,” Mnemosyne XX (1967), p. 52. 
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(TouTat yap <Tupp<xXXo|iivc> fjL^vec; euptaxovTai dvataL(jLou(i.evoL e£ > EXe9avTtvY)<; 
7ropeuo(xevcp it; tou^ auxopLoXoui;. At VII 52 Xerxes reassures Artabanus that the 
Ionians will not side with the enemy, because they proved their loyalty during 
Darius’ Scythian campaign; 7rapei; toutou they are leaving their wives and 
children as hostages in Persian hands. Obviously, to translate 7capeS; in any 
of these passages as ‘except for’ makes nonsense of the thought. In addition 
to I 130, Powell’s lexicon lists 25 passages in which Herodotus uses 7tdpe^. 
Once the word means ‘unlike’. Powell supplies ‘besides, except’ as alternative 
translations for the other 24. But in 16 of these passages ‘except’ would be 
nonsense. ‘Besides’ fares much better, but there are four passages in which 
that equivalent will not serve. ‘Aside from’ can stand in all 24 passages. 28 
The adverbial 7 rap£^ ^ is perhaps unique in Greek literature. If Bekker has 
correctly emended Pausanias VI7, 4 we have a second example: Ataptei 

tw Atay6pou 7rapei; 7} ’OXupmacuv T<t0(jucov pev yeyovaaiv oxtg) vtxou. 
Here the meaning obviously is not ‘except for’, but ‘aside from’. Taken to¬ 
gether, a linguistic analysis shows that in I 130 the 28 years of Scythian rule 
are not included in the 128 years of the Median arche. 

The common interpretation of the line rests not on linguistic bases, but on 
the fact that a 156 years total for the Median dynasty is inconsistent with 
Herodotus’ figures for the individual Median kings. 29 The regnal periods 
attributed 80 to Deioces (53), Phraortes (22), Cyaxeres (40), and Astyages (35) 
total 150 years, not 156. So, it is argued, in I 130 Herodotus must be concerned 
not with the duration of the Median dynasty, but more precisely with that 
period of time in which the Medes did in fact control all Asia - the 128 years 
from Phraortes through Astyages. Deioces was omitted, we are to understand, 
because in his time the Medes were not yet masters of all Upper Asia. This line 
of reasoning is embarrassed by the fact that Phraortes, Cyaxeres and Astyages 
reigned not 128, but only 97 years. But this difficulty is overcome by another 
expedient - Herodotus confused the regnal periods of Deioces and Phraortes; it 
was Phraortes who ruled 53 years.The entire argument overlooks the fact that the 
Medes, in Herodotus’ careful account, did not exercise hegemony over Upper 
Asia during the reign of either Deioces or Phraortes. The latter was disas¬ 
trously beaten when he took on the Assyrians, and died in the battle. 31 
It was not until Cyaxeres subdued the Assyrians that there was anything 

28 ‘Except* can not stand in I 14, 1; I 192, 1 ; I 192, 3; II 4, 1; II 31, 1; II 168, 1; 
II 168, 2; III 9 i, 2; III 97, 5; III 117, 6; IV 82; V 31, 2; VII 52, 2; VII 87; VIII 2. 1; 
VIII 48. 

29 In addition to the notes of most editors, see W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary 
on Herodotus, vol. I (Oxford, 1928), Appendix 3, pp. 383-384, and M. Miller, “Herodo¬ 
tus as Chronographer” Klio XLVI (1965), p. 121. 

30 Deioces, I 102, 1; Phraortes, I 102, 2: Cyaxares, I 106, 3; Astyages, I 130, 1. 

81 I 102, 2. 
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resembling a Median arche over Upper Asia (and even then the entire Levant 
remained unconquered). Herodotus says expressly in 1 103, that it was Cyaxares 
who subdued all Asia beyond the Halys. According to Herodotus* narrative of 
events, this rather incomplete Median arche of Upper Asia could not have 
lasted any longer than 47 years! 1130, obviously, betrays a far more simplistic 
view of Near Eastern history, and is not consistent with information which 
Herodotus gives us elsewhere in book I. We can not rescue the situation by 
inverting the reigns of Deioces and Phraortes. And so disappears the only 
argument for translating I 130 as it has so often been translated. The line 
should be rendered, ‘'Because of his harsh rule the Medes bowed to the 
Persians, after ruling Asia beyond the Halys river for 128 years, aside from 
that period in which the Scythians ruled.” The 128 year Median arche does not 
include the 28 year Scythian arche. Between the accession of Deioces and the 
fall of Astyages 156 years had elapsed. 

In view of the other difficulties in 1 130 it is not surprising to find that the 
implication of a 156 year Median dynasty is inconsistent with the 150 year 
total which results when we add together the figures which Herodotus gives us 
for the reigns of the individual Median kings. 1 130 resembles those passages in 
book I in which a summary statement is made concerning the length of the 
Heraclid and Assyrian dynasties. 32 Herodotus did not himself add together the 
regnal periods of the Heraclid and Assyrian monarchs to arrive at the re¬ 
spective totals of 505 and 520 years. There is no indication, in fact, that 
Herodotus knew even the names of more than one Heraclid and two Assyrian 
kings, other than those mentioned in the genealogy in I 7. Either he found 
somewhere the figures 505 and 520, or he arrived at them by a mathematical 
process other than addition. 

From all that we know about Herodotus, it should be conceded readily 
that he did not invent ‘facts’. 33 He tells us that there had been 22 Heraclid 
and five Mermnad kings of Lydia, and we may assume that he received this 
information. There must have been various traditions about the length of the 
whole period from Agron, grandson of Heracles’ grandson, through Croesus. This 
period would naturally have been calculated on the basis of generations. There 
were 27 kings of Lydia, and if four generations equal one century, these 27 
kings ruled for 675 years. 34 There was also a tradition in Delphi, and perhaps 

82 I 7, 4: 'HpaxXciSat . . . &p?;avT ^ttI $uo te xal etxoai avSptov, £xea tt£vte te 

xal Tcevraxoata; 195,2 : ’Aaaupltov apx<ivTcov tt]<; <icva> * Acj{y)<; in' trecc etxom xal 7revTax6ma. 

33 Mrs. Miller (Op.Cit., pp. 121-126) asks us to believe that Herodotus arbitrarily set 
23 years as the standard length of a 'weak' generation, and 39 years as the length of a 
‘strong* generation. Thus he multiplied the 22 weak Heraclids by 23, subtracted one 
year, and came up with the figure 505; he multiplied the four strong Mermnads by 
39 to arrive at the figure 156; the 520 years of strong Assyrian rule represent 13V3X39. 

84 Herodotus allotted three generations to the century in II 142, 2, but others allot¬ 
ted four. Extraordinary scholarship may reveal that the Greeks employed a 39 or a 23 
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in Sardis, that the Mermnads had ruled for 170 years. If a historian knew 
that the Heraclids and Mermnads together had ruled 675 years, and that the 
Mermnads accounted for 170 of these years, he could calculate the Heraclid 
dynasty at 505 years. 

The 520 year Assyrian arche could have been fixed in the same way. 
Granted that the Assyrian dynasty was founded by Ninus, Agron’s father, it 
follows that the dynasties of Upper Asia had ruled for one generation longer 
than the dynasties of Lower Asia. In other words, the kings of Upper Asia, 
from Ninus through Cyrus, reigned 700 years. If it was known that Cyrus 
had ruled for 24, and the Medes for 156 years, an historian could set the 
Assyrian arche at 520 years. 

Only Croesus and Cyrus could provide the synchronistic foundation for this 
schematic chronology. Some people recalled that Cyrus burned Croesus on the 
pyre, others remembered that Croesus survived Cyrus and travelled to Egypt 
with King Cambyses. But all would admit that Croesus and Cyrus were 
contemporaries. It was not known, as Herodotus did not know, in what year of 
his reign Cyrus had deposed Croesus. 36 


The following chronological system emerges: 


Lower Asia 



Upper 

Asia 

Croesus: 

14 years 

Cyrus: 

24 

years 

first four Mermnads: 

156 years 

four Medes: 

156 

years 

22 Heraclids: 

505 years 

(23) Assyrians: 

520 

years 

27 kings 

675 years 

(28 kings) 

700 

years 


But, as we have seen, Herodotus did not know that Cyrus ruled Upper 
Asia for only 24 years. Nor did his own figures for the individual Median 
kings total 156 years. Therefore, although he may have deduced the length of 
the Heraclid dynasty, Herodotus could not have constructed the scheme as a 
whole. He found it somewhere, and made use of it from time to time. It did 
not agree with other traditions about the regnal periods of the Medes and 
Cyrus, but Herodotus was not aware of this. 

In summary, Herodotus’ Lydian chronology rests ultimately on a genealo¬ 
gical chronology in which the generation was defined as a quarter of a century. 
The same chronological scheme, if it incorporated the tradition that Cyrus died 
24 years after defeating Astyages, was the source of Herodotus’ figures for the 

year generation, but the Greeks themselves recognized 25 years as a possible definition 
of a generation. Hesychius, s.v. yevea: ttjv Bk yeveav uqpfaTavToa hwv ot (xev x, ol $k x£, 
oi $k X'. Censorinus, De die natali 17, 2: Hoc quidem yevsag tempus alii aliter definierunt. 
Herodius annos quinque et viginti scribit dici yeveav, Zenon triginta. 

86 Strasburger, Op.Cit., pp. 137-138. 
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Assyrian and Median dynasties. The unavoidable conclusion would be that 
Herodotus found this scheme in the work of one of his predecessors. 36 

Vanderbilt University Robert Drews 

Nashville, Tennessee 

86 In a general study of the Greek accounts of Near Eastern history I hope to review 
Herodotus’ sources of information on eastern history. Meyer, "Herodots Chronologie der 
griechischen Sagengeschichte,” Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, vol. I (Halle, 1892), 
p. 176, suggested that Herodotus’ chronological data on the Heraclid Lydians and the 
Assyrians may have been taken from the work of Dionysius of Miletus. Dionysius is 
such a shadowy figure that Meyer's suggestion can be neither refuted nor accepted. Max 
Pohlenz, Herodot (Leipzig, 1937), P- 21 > classified Dionysius with "den Phantomen, die 
sich von Zeit zu Zeit die Altertumswissenschaft aufbaut, um einen leeren Raum ihres 
Gebietes auszufiillen.” We may leave Dionysius in that company, but with the realiza¬ 
tion that Herodotus was not the first to concern himself with the chronology of the 
eastern kingdoms. 
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HERODOTUS* OTHER LOGOI. 


After describing how Cyaxares the Mede wined, dined, and 
liquidated the Scythian chiefs, Herodotus writes (I, 106, 2), 

Thus the Medes won back their empire and gained control 
over their former subjects, and they took Nineveh (how 
they took it I shall show in other logoi) and subjected the 
Assyrians, with the exception of the Babylonian territory. 1 

The story of Cyrus* conquest of this Babylonian territory is 
prefaced in the Histories by a survey of the wonders and the 
history of Babylon. Herodotus introduces his history of the 
Babylonian monarchs with the sentence (I, 184), 

There were, it seems, many other kings of this city Babylon 
(whom I shall mention in the Assyrian logoi) who embel¬ 
lished the walls and the temples, but there were two women 
of special importance. 2 3 

These two promises are fulfilled nowhere in the Histories, and 
so suggest that Herodotus envisioned writing other logoi after 
finishing that work. But since it is generally held that when, 
ca. 426, Herodotus published the Histories he could not have 
been contemplating any other work, much effort has been ex¬ 
pended to prove that the promises in I, 106 and I, 184 were not 
meant to imply what they seem to imply. 

One line of argument holds that the two promises are relics 
of an early version of the Histories , a version in which the As¬ 
syrian logoi had been included. After deciding to make the 
Persian Wars the central theme of his second edition, Herodotus 
struck out most of the Assyrian material, but forgot to strike out 
the promises in I, 106 and I, 184. 2 Another argument proposes 


1 K at ovt(o aveauvavTO ttjv apxyv M rjdoi Kal eireKpareov twv rrep Kal rrpo- 
repov, Kal T7jv T€ NtVoy elXov (ws de elXov, ev erepoiai Xoyoiai drjXdxrw) Kal 
rods ’A <r<rvptovs inroxciplovs eTTOLTjaavTo ttXtjv Trjs BajSi/Xom^s poipr)s (ed. 
Hude). 

2 rijs 5e 'Ba(3vX(ovos ra^TTjs ttoXXoI pev kov Kal aXXoi eyevovro paaiXees, 
t&v iv TOL<ri ’A aavpioKTi Xoyoi(Ti ppTjprjv 7 Toir)<ropai, o? Ta xet'xed re e 7 re/co<r- 
p7)<rav Kal ra Ipa, iv dk dr) Kal yvvaiKes 5vo. 

3 J. E. Powell, The History of Herodotus (Cambridge, 1939 ), pp. 18 - 
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that Herodotus intended to include the Assyrian logoi in our 
version of the Histories, in connection with his description of 
the Babylonian revolt against Darius, which now stands in III, 
150-60; but by the time he composed Book III Herodotus had 
forgotten his original outline. 4 Or perhaps he planned to include 
the Assyrian logoi in connection with an account of the Baby¬ 
lonian revolt against Xerxes. That revolt occurred after the 
Persian Wars, and would have been discussed by Herodotus had 
he lived to complete the Histories (for Herodotus had no inten¬ 
tion of ending his work with the fall of Sestos). The promises 
in I, 106 and I, 184 are, for some scholars, the clearest proof 
that the Histories are unfinished. 5 Still another line of argu¬ 
ment holds that I, 184 does not promise anything beyond the 
Babylonian logos which we find in I, 178-200. 6 

23 , says of the two passages, “ That they refer to a work separate 
from the History, one which had already perished in antiquity, is in¬ 
conceivable.” Powell argued that the Assyrian logoi appeared in the 
first edition of the Histories, and that Herodotus later decided that 
they “ overweighted the narrative ” and so deleted them from the second 
edition. A. Maddalena, Interpretazioni Erodotee (Padua, 1942 ), devoted 
to the question a full chapter, “ Gli 'A aavpioi \ 6 yoi e lo svolgimento 
della storia,” and concluded that after having written the Assyrian 
logoi Herodotus had second thoughts about them. Realizing that they 
were not essential for an understanding of the Persian Wars, he 
trimmed them down to the dimensions which we now see in the Baby¬ 
lonian logos , I, 178 - 200 . 

4 A. Kirchoff, t)ber die Entstehungszeit des herodotischen Geschichts- 
werkes (Berlin, 1878 ), pp. 3 - 5 . 

5 Th. Ebert, Zur Frage nach der Beendigung des herodoteischen Ge- 
schichtswerkes in besonderer Beriicksichtigung der ’Aaartipiot \ 6 yot (Kiel, 
1911 ), built his thesis on these two promises. Jacoby, “ Herodotos,” 
R.E., Suppl. Bd. II, col. 373 , heartily endorsed Ebert’s conclusions. 
But this solution to the problem of the Assyrian logoi is no longer 
acceptable. It now appears that there was no Babylonian revolt against 
Xerxes in 478 . There may have been an uprising in 482 . See especially 
G. Cameron, “ Darius and Xerxes in Babylonia,” Am. J. of Sem. Lang, 
and Lit., LVIII ( 1941 ), pp. 319 - 25 , and F. M. Th. de Liagre Bohl, “Die 
babylonischen Pratendenten zur Zeit Xerxes,” Bib. Or., XIX ( 1962 ), 
pp. 110 - 14 . 

6 This bizarre solution was proposed by F. Focke, Herodot als His - 
toriker (Stuttgart, 1927 ), pp. 15 - 18 , and has been elaborated by J. 
Wikarjak, Historia Powszechna Herodota (Poznan, 1961 ), pp. 37 - 42 . 
Their argument demands that the rotVi of I, 184 must be translated not 
as “ the ” but as “ these,” and that aWoi paat\£es is not the antecedent 
of the first relative pronoun. 
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From time to time it has been suggested that Herodotus did 
in fact plan to write other logoi after finishing the Histories . A 
recent article on the subject proposes that he not only so in¬ 
tended, but actually succeeded in publishing them. But the evi¬ 
dence marshalled to support this thesis is nothing more than a 
dubious emendation in Aristotle's Historia Animalium. 7 I be¬ 
lieve that an additional bit of evidence is available. 

Herodotus promises to tell how Nineveh fell, and he promises 
to name Assyrian monarchs other than the two queens, Semi- 
ramis and Nitocris, whose exploits he recounts in I, 184-7. Hero- 

7 Ernst Bachof, “Die ’A 22 TPI 0 I AOrOI des Herodotos,” Jhrb. fur 
cl. Phil., CXV ( 1877 ), pp. 577 - 84 , proposed that Herodotus intended to 
write a separate work on Assyria. Bachof demonstrated the improba¬ 
bility of any other solution, but found no evidence to support his own. 
G. Huxley, “A Fragment of the ’A cratpioi \6yoi of Herodotus,” G.R.B.S., 
VI ( 1965 ), pp. 207 - 12 , contends that Herodotus wrote and published 
his Assyrian logoi. In the Historia Animalium, VIII, 18 (601 b) 
Aristotle remarks that certain birds of prey do not drink, and then 
notes * Hfftodos rjyvdei touto* ireir oltjkc yap tov rijs pavrelas irpoebpov derby ev 
T V Siriyrjffei rft nepl ttjv TroXtopidav rrjv N Lvov irlvovra. One manuscript, 
Vaticanus 262 , reads 'HpoSoros, all other read ’H alodos. Huxley contends 
that the common reading is corrupt, and that Aristotle wrote ‘Hpodoros. 
This argument was qualified as “ unsicher ” by Bachof, p. 577 , was 
rejected by Kirehoff, pp. 3 - 5 , was endorsed by H. Stein (on p. liii, n. 4 , 
of his 1901 edition of Herodotus I), and was strongly urged by Powell, 
p. 35 . The common reading, alas, can be supported. As has been noted 
frequently, the Hesiodic Omithomanteia would have been Aristotle’s 
most likely source for a story about an oracular eagle. Huxley argues 
that since Nineveh fell in 612 , and since Hesiod died long before 612 , 
Aristotle could not have been of the opinion that Hesiod described the 
fall of Nineveh. But, although we know when Nineveh fell, it cannot 
be assumed that Aristotle knew the same. Aristotle knew Ctesias’ 
version of the fall of Nineveh (see the verbal similarities between 
Aristotle’s and Ctesias’ descriptions of Sardanapalus carding wool with 
his concubines: Politics, V, 8, 1311 b 35 , and Ctesias, fr. Ip [Ctesias = 
no. 688 in Jacoby’s F. Gr. Hist.]. For Aristotle’s use of Ctesias on this 
and other subjects see Jacoby, " Ktesias,” R.-E., XI, cols. 2067 and 
2072 ). According to Ctesias, Nineveh fell ca. 875 . If Aristotle, like 
Ctesias, believed that Nineveh fell several centuries before the reign of 
Cyrus, he would not have been surprised to read about the siege in the 
Omithomanteia. That work, appended directly to the Works and Dags, 
was in fact not composed by Hesiod, but was attached to the Hesiodic 
corpus in the sixth century. See J. Schwartz, Pseudo-Hesiodeia (Leiden, 
1960 ), p. 30 . 
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dotus thought of the Babylonians as a subspecies of the Assyri¬ 
ans, and states that the capital of Assyria was at Nineveh until 
its fall, whereupon it was transferred to Babylon. 8 As Herodotus 
saw it, the only Assyrian monarchs who ruled from Babylon were 
the elder Labynetus, Nitocris (his widow), and the younger 
Labynetus (their son). 9 It was against the latter that Cyrus* 
expedition was directed. 10 Any other kings of Assyria, in Hero¬ 
dotus* view, would have ruled from Nineveh. Like Semiramis, 
these other monarchs may have lavished attention not only on 
their capital, but also on the great city of Bablylon. At any rate, 
when Herodotus promised to tell about Assyrian monarchs other 
than Nitocris and Semiramis, he could have had in mind only 
the Labyneti,, or Ninevite kings. About the Labyneti he appar¬ 
ently knew no more than we read in the Histories , u and so it 

8 For Herodotus’ equation of Babylonians and Assyrians see, in addi¬ 
tion to I, 178-200 passim, II, 17 , 1 ; III, 92 , 1; 155 , 2; IV, 39 ; and VII, 
63 . In I, 178 , 1 lie writes, 44 There are, it seems, many other great 
cities of Assyria, but the most famous and powerful city, and the one 
where their royal residence stood after the destruction of Nineveh, was 
Babylon.” 

fi Herodotus, I, 74 , 3 reports that Labynetus the Babylonian and Syen- 
nesis the Cilician brought about a reconciliation between Alyattes and 
Cyaxares; Cyaxares, it will be recalled, had destroyed Nineveh. In I, 
188 , 1 we read that Nitocris was the wife of the elder Labynetus and 
the mother of the younger. I, 185 implies that Nitocris became queen 
very soon after the fall of Nineveh. 

10 I, 188 , 1. 

11 The second Labynetus must be the Nabonidus of Babylonian docu¬ 
ments. E. Weidner, 44 Labynetos,” R.-E., XII, cols. 311 - 12 , notes that 
the Chaldaeans themselves may have thus pronounced the name: 44 Der 
Wechsel von n und (schwach artikuliertem) l im Anlaut ist kein 
Schreib- oder Horfehler Herodots, sondern stellt eine graphische Vari- 
ante dar, die in antiken orientalischen Namen zahlreiche Gegenstiicke 
findet.” But Herodotus apparently knew no more than the name of 
Nabonidus. The elder Labynetus is unhistorical. Nabonidus’ father, 
Nabu-balatsu-ikbi, was a commoner, and his mother was a priestess of 
the moon god. A fantastic monograph by R. P. Dougherty, Nabonidus 
and Belshassar (Yale Oriental Series, Researches, XV [New Haven, 
1929 ]), equates Herodotus’ younger Labynetus with Belshazzar, and 
the older Labynetus with Nabonidus. J. Melkman, 44 Labynetus,” 
Mnemosyne, IX ( 1941 ), pp. 105 - 11 , states the more conventional opinion 
that the elder and younger Labyneti are identical, and that Nabonidus 
could have served in a diplomatic capacity as early as 585 , when 
Alyattes and Cyaxares came to terms. Nitocris is unhistorical, and 
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seems that his Assyrian logoi would have had something to say 
about kings who ruled from Nineveh. 

In I, 106 Herodotus says that in other logoi he would tell how 
Nineveh fell. Since he does not tell the story in the context of 
his Median logos, he must have felt that it was not so germane 
to the deeds of Cyaxares as it was to the sufferings of Nineveh. 
In other words, it may not have detailed the skill and bravery of 
the Medes, but may have described the fall of Nineveh from the 
Assyrian vantage point. 

The conclusion is inescapable that one of the stories which 
Herodotus intended to include in his Assyrian logoi was the 
remarkable tale of Sardanapalus, the last king of Nineveh, who 
immolated himself on his grand pyre when he took time from 
his debaucheries to note that his empire was crumbling. The 
story of Sardanapalus was told at great length by fourth century 
writers, and became one of the two stock chapters in Greek 
histories of Assyria (the other being the career of Semiramis). 

Herodotus mentions Sardanapalus once, in II, 150, where he 
digresses from his description of an underground tunnel in 
Egypt. That tunnel, he says, reminds him of a tunnel which 
thieves in Nineveh dug to empty the treasury of “ Sardanapalus, 
the son of Ninus.” 12 Herodotus’ contemporary, Hellanicus, re¬ 
ported that there were two Sardanapali, but we do not know 
how much Hellanicus had to say about either. 13 In the early 
fourth century Ctesias wrote in detail about Sardanapalus’ 
tragic end. 

The complete story of Sardanapalus, as told by a variety of 
Greek and Latin writers, invariably included the hexameters 
which graced Sardanapalus’ tomb: 14 

is hardly Nebuchadnezzar in female disguise. The defects of Herodotus’ 
Babylonian history are intelligently discussed by W. Baumgartner, 
“ Herodots babylonische und assyrische Nachrichten,” Archiv Orientdlni, 
XVIII, 1 (1950), pp. 84-97. 

12 ZapdavaTraWov tov N Lvov fiaaikeos. The city of Nineveh is always 
feminine in gender (Herodotus, I, 102, 2 ; 103 , 2; 178 , 1 ; 193 , 2 and 
especially II, 150 , 2 and 3 : ij NtVos). The eponymous founder of the 
city is the masculine, 6 NtVos; cf. I, 7 , 2. 

13 Hellanicus, fr. 63 . 

14 Diodorus, II, 23 , 3 . The occasional discrepancies in the various 
citations of the epitaph are discussed by E. Meyer, “ Sardanapals 
Grabsehrift,” Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, I (Halle, 1892 ), pp. 
203 - 9 . 
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cu €t$a>s on Ovrjros e<f>v$, crov Ovfiov ae^e 
repirofjLcvos SaXipcri * tfavovrt aot oims ovrjms' 

Kal yap iy a> ottoSos dpi, Ntvou peyaXrj^ paaiXevaas 
ravr lyw £<t> a y °v xai e^v^pura kcu per* epairos 

repirv * hraOoVj ra Se ttoWol Kal o\fiia Kelva kekturrai. 

This is the epigram as we find it in Diodorus. The last two 
lines are also recorded by Polybius and Strabo, and Cicero gives 
us them in Latin translation. Athenaeus gives us the five lines 
which Diodorus notes, and adds two more. In another passage 
Athenaeus summarizes the epigram in prose. 15 In the first 
passage Athenaeus cites Chrysippus as his immediate authority. 
In the second, Athenaeus tells the whole story of Sardanapalus 
and his epitaph. Citing Amyntas (an Alexander-historian), 
Athenaeus tells us that the epigram was inscribed in Nineveh, 
in “ Chaldaean letters, which Choerilus translated and put into 
poetry.” 16 Strabo too introduces the epigram by noting that 
“ Choerilus has recorded this, and the following verses are often 
quoted.” 17 

The Choerilus in question has generally been identified as 
Choerilus of lasus, the wretched poet who accompanied Alex¬ 
ander to the East. His talents were accurately judged by Alex- 

18 Polybius, VIII, 10 , 3 ; Strabo, XIV, 5 , 9 ; Cicero, Tusc. Disp., V, 35 , 
101 ; Athenaeus, VIII, 336 a and XII, 529 f- 530 a. 

18 Athenaeus, XII, 529 e-f: “ In the third book of his Stathmoi Amyn¬ 
tas says that in Nineveh there is a great mound, which Cyrus pulled 
down while constructing ramps during his siege of the city. It is said 
that this is the mound of Sardanapalus, who was king of Nineveh, and 
that here was inscribed, on a stone stele in Chaldaean letters, that 
which Choerilus translated and put into poetry.” Amyntas (F. Or. H. t 
no. 122 ) may have been one of Alexander’s bematists. Either Amyntas 
or Athenaeus, or both, confused the tradition. In the first place, 
Alexander’s army did not visit Nineveh. In the second place, Cyrus did 
not besiege Nineveh. Either Babylon has been confused with Nineveh, 
or Cyrus with Cyaxares. Diodorus, II, 28 , 2 , following Ctesias, says 
that Belesys transferred the ashes of Sardanapalus and his palace from 
Nineveh to Babylon, and there buried them in a mound outside the city. 
But wherever the mound had once been, we are told that Cyrus had 
levelled ( KaTacnrdaai) it, and so Alexander’s army can hardly have seen 
the stone column. They saw a disrupted mound which was identified 
for them as the mound on which had once stood Sardanapalus’ monu¬ 
ment, the monument which bore the epigram translated by Choerilus. 

17 Strabo, XIV, 5 , 9 . 
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ander, who remarked that he would rather have been Homer’s 
Thersites than Choerilus’ Achilles. 18 The basis for identifying 
Choerilus of Iasus as the € translator’ of the epigram is rather 
slight. Pomponius Porphyrio, a scholar who may have lived in 
the third century A. D., wrote a commentary on Horace. In 
Ars Poetica , 357 Horace derided the Iasian, and in his com¬ 
mentary upon that line Pomponius notes: poeta pessimus fuit 
Choerilus, qui Alexandrum secutus opus eius descripsit. Huius 
omnino septem versus laudabantur. Since, in the version of 
Athenaeus, seven lines of the Sardanapalus epitaph are given, 
scholars have concluded that these are the seven lines of the 
Iasian’s epic which were admired. 19 

But the identification is implausible. 20 First of all, Pom¬ 
ponius’ comments can hardly support the thesis. We do not 
know what septem versus he had in mind. Strabo indicates that 
only two lines of the epitaph were popularly known. At any 
rate, had Pomponius read an epic written in Greek by this poeta 
pessimus ? Secondly, neither Strabo nor Athenaeus implies that 
the epigram was translated by Choerilus of Iasus. Choerilus is 
mentioned by Strabo in one other passage. There too he does 
not specify which Choerilus he has in mind, but in that passage 
he is clearly referring to the much better known Choerilus of 
Samos. 21 Athenaeus mentions Choerilus two other times, no¬ 
where identifying him as the Samian, but in each case he has 
the Samian in mind. 22 When Strabo and Athenaeus wrote that 

18 Pomponius Porphyrio, commentary on Horace, Epist. f II, 1 , 233 - 4 . 
For details on Choerilus of Iasus see O. Crusius, “ Choirilos,” R.-E ., 
Ill, cols. 2161 - 3 . 

19 The first to reach that conclusion was A. F. Naeke, Choerili Samvi 
quae supersunt (Leipzig, 1817 ), pp. 205 ff. 

20 Meyer, op. cit., concluded that Choerilus of Iasus could not have 
been the first Greek to cite the epitaph, and suggested that the epitaph 
had appeared in an early fifth century prose work, perhaps that of 
Dionysius of Miletus. But it is unlikely, as we shall see, that the 
epitaph was known before Herodotus’ time. 

21 Strabo, VII, 3 , 9 , a reference to Darius’ crossing of the Helles¬ 
pont = Choerilus Samius, fr. 3 in G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1877 ). 

22 Athenaeus, VIII, 345 d is included by Kinkel under the testimonia 
for Choerilus of Samos; Athenaeus, XI, 464 a-b = fr. 9 . In IV, 164 c 
Athenaeus quotes some lines from the comic poet Alexis; the Choerilus 
mentioned in these lines is perhaps the Athenian tragedian. 
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‘ Choerilus ’ translated the epitaph of Sardanapalus, they appar¬ 
ently were thinking of Choerilus of Samos. Certainly the inno¬ 
cent reader, unless he hailed from Iasus, would have identified 
their ‘ Choerilus y as the fifth century poet. Thirdly, there is 
evidence that Aristotle knew the epigram. After citing the 
verses Cicero informs us that Aristotle had denounced their 
sentiment: quid aliud, inquit Aristoteles, in bovis, non m regis 
sepulcro inscriberes. 23 Elsewhere Cicero writes 

Corporis autem voluptas si etiam praeterita delectat, non 
intellego cur Aristoteles Sardanapalli epigramma tantopere 
derideat, in quo rex Syriae glorietur omnis se libidinum 
voluptates abstulisse. 24 

Unless Choerilus of Iasus issued his opus in installments and 
Aristotle read them as soon as they arrived in Greece, the phi¬ 
losopher could not have read the epigram in the Iasiam’s epic. 
On the other hand, there is sufficient evidence that Aristotle was 
quite familiar with the poetry of Choerilus of Samos. 25 Finally, 
there is good reason to think that Diodorus transcribed his ver¬ 
sion of the epigram from Ctesias 5 Persica , and Ctesias long ante¬ 
dated Choerilus of Iasus. 26 Taken together, these arguments 

23 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. } V, 35 , 101 . 

24 Cicero, De Finibus, II, 32 , 106 ; cf. Athenaeus, VIII, 335 f and 
Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, 1095 b. 

25 Aristotle, Top., VIII, 153 a; Rhet ., Ill, 1415 a. 

28 There has never been any doubt that Diodorus’ history of Assyria 
(II, 1 - 28 ) was taken from Ctesias’ Persica. In these chapters Diodorus 
cites Ctesias nine times, and cites no other authority. Carl Jacoby, 
“ Ktesias und Diodor,” Rh. Mus., XXX ( 1875 ), pp. 555 - 615 , and J. 
Marquart, “ Die Assyriaka des Ctesias,” Philologus } Suppl. Bd. VI 
( 1891 - 3 ), pp. 591 - 658 , argued respectively that Clitarchus or Agath- 
archides had reworked Ctesias’ Persica, and that Diodorus used the 
revised version. But P. Krumbholz, “ Zu den Assyriaka des Ktesias,” 
Rh. Mus., L ( 1895 ), pp. 205 - 40 , demonstrated the considerable defects 
of such theories. F. Jacoby, “Ktesias,” R.-E., XI, col. 2040 , concluded 
that Diodorus excerpted the original Persica, and Joan Bigwood, Ctesias 
of Cnidus (unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1964 ), pp. 3 - 14 , comes to 
the same conclusion. But Naeke’s attribution of the Sardanapalus 
epitaph to Choerilus of Iasus has been so widely accepted that even 
Jacoby did not suggest that Diodorus’ version of the epitaph comes 
from Ctesias. In his edition of Ctesias’ fragments Jacoby prints all of 
Diodorus’ story of Sardanapalus (II, 23 , 1 - 28 , 8) as Ctesias, fr. 1, delet- 
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point to Choerilus of Samos as the poet who gave to the world 
a ‘ translation * of Sardanapalns * epitaph. 27 

A special relationship existed between Choerilus of Samos and 
Herodotus. In its entry on Choerilus the Suda explains: 

He lived in the time of Panyassis, during the Persian Wars, 
in the 75th Olympiad (480-477) being just a young boy. 
He became the slave of some Samian, being very handsome 
in appearance. He fled from Samos and sat at the feet of 
Herodotus the historian. Some say that he was his lover. 
He set to writing poetry, and died in Macedonia, at the 
court of Archelaus, who was then king. He wrote the fol¬ 
lowing: The Victory of the Athenians over Xerxes. He 
received one gold stater for each line of this poem, and it 
was decreed that his poem should be read alongside those 
of Homer. Lamiaca. And some other poems of his are 
reported. 28 

The muddled details of this testimonium are not of interest, but 
clearly the Greeks thought that Herodotus and Choerilus were 
on very familiar terms. The fragments of Choerilus* epic leave 
no doubt that Herodotus* Histories were the prose antecedent of 
Choerilus* poem. 29 

For some time scholars were of the opinion that Choerilus had 
restricted himself to the narrow topic of Xerxes* invasion of 
Greece. But a papyrus fragment reveals that his epic circulated 


ing only II, 23 , 3 . I believe that II, 23 , 3 is inseparable from the rest of 
the story. II, 28 , 2 (which Jacoby does print as part of Ctesias, fr. 1) 
clearly implies familiarity with the stele. There we read that Belesys 
carried the ashes of Sardanapalus to Babylon, buried them in the god’s 
temenos near the Euphrates, and heaped over them a mound which 
would furnish to passersby a “ deathless reminder ” of the king who had 
lost the Assyrian empire. 

27 Attribution of the epitaph to Choerilus of Iasus has been disputed 
on stylistic as well as chronological grounds. See P. Corssen, et Das 
angeblich Werk des Olynthiers Kallisthenes liber Alexander den Gros- 
sen,” Philologus, LXXIV ( 1917 ), pp. 42 - 54 . Corssen assigned it to 
Choerilus of Samos. 

28 Like more recent scholars, the author of the Suda has confused the 
Choerili. Choerilus of Iasus received from Alexander one stater for 
each line, and wrote about the Lamian war. 

29 See especially fr. 2 - 3 , 5 , and 7 - 8 , with KinkeTs cross-references to 
Herodotus. 
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under the more general title, Barbarica, Medica,, Persica . 30 Ap¬ 
parently Choerilus was interested in more than just the last 
three books of Herodotus* Histories. His interest in € barbarica * 
indicates that he may have versified whatever logoi Herodotus 
composed on barbarian lands. 

I suggest, then, that Herodotus collected a number of stories 
about Assyrian kings, the most important of which was the tale 
of Sardanapalus. He may or may not have published these logoi, 
but however that may be it was in these logoi that Choerilus 
learned about Sardanapalus. Either the logoi themselves or 
Choerilus* adaptation of them must have circulated in Athens 
before 414, for in the Birds (published in that year) Aristo¬ 
phanes alludes to Sardanapalus in such a way that we can only 
conclude that the Athenians knew quite a bit about that elegant 
scoundrel. 31 

When Herodotus published his Histories ca. 426 he knew 
about Sardanapalus* self-immolation at the fall of Nineveh, and 
so knew that Sardanapalus was the last king of Nineveh. But 
his reference to Sardanapalus in II, 150 may have been written 
before he heard the story. The identification of Sardanapalus 
as “the son of Ninus** suggests that when he wrote that line 
Herodotus could not have been thinking of a king who presided 
over the dissolution of the Assyrian empire; for Herodotus knew 
that Ninus, the great-grandson of Heracles, had lived more than 
520 years before the collapse of the empire. 32 

Let us return to I, 106 and I, 184. Scholars have argued that 
Herodotus forgot to expunge the promises from those passages. 
I suggest the opposite: Herodotus added his promises to the 
earlier text. The parenthetical nature of the first promise is im¬ 
mediately apparent, and editors have accordingly enclosed it 
with parentheses. There are even greater difficulties with the 
syntax in I, 184. The aXXot pa o-Ac'c? are followed by two relative 
pronouns, only the second of which logically applies to the ante¬ 
cedent. Even more serious is the particle, kw. Liddell and Scott 
translate the particle, when it does not have a local meaning, as 


80 Oxy. Pap., no. 1399: XoipiXou tt oiTj/iara Bap/Sapifca* pTjduc' Trepa 

81 Birds, 1021 . When a stylish inspector appears, Peisthetaerus asks, 
“ And who is this Sardanapalus ? ” 

82 Herodotus, I, 7 , 2 and 95 , 2 . 
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“ I suppose/* or “ perhaps.” This is certainly the meaning which 
the word has in other passages where Herodotus uses it. 33 Thus 
the principal clause expresses Herodotus* uncertainty about 
other Assyrian monarchs, and the first relative clause promises 
more information about these “ supposed ** Assyrian kings! In 
I, 184 as well as I, 106 the promises are appended to the other¬ 
wise normal syntax. 34 

So it appears that after Herodotus was well along in his 
composition of the Histories he heard the logos of Sardanapalus. 
He decided that upon finishing the Histories he would write up 
this and other Assyrian logoi . In order to alert the reader to 
his intentions he inserted two advertisements in I, 106 and I, 
184. 

Robert Drews. 

Vanderbilt University. 


38 J. E. Powell, A Lexicon to Herodotus (Cambridge, 1938), p. 199, 
suggests “ surely ” or “ perhaps ” as translations for Herodotus’ kov, 
and lists 43 instances of that usage in the Histories. J. D. Denniston, 
The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1954), pp. 490-1, comments on Herodotus’ 
use of this particle: “ The tone of uncertainty, whether real or assumed, 
is ill-adapted to the precision of history. . . . Herodotus is fond of 
divesting himself of the historian’s omniscience, and assuming a win¬ 
ning fallibility. This often comes out in his use of kov” 

84 The two promises may have originally been inserted along the 
margin of the scroll. For other examples of 4 Randnotizien ’ which are 
now part of the text of the Histories see Jacoby, “Herodotos,” col. 374. 
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LIGHT FROM ANATOLIA ON THE ROMAN FASCES * 


In the past few years there have appeared several studies 
illuminating the nature of imperium in early Rome. 1 However 
divergent their various conclusions may be, some common ground 
is apparently being reached. It is now rather widely held that 
the concept of imperium originated before the creation of the 
Republic, and designated not absolute and all-inclusive power, 
but a defined power of the king. There is a growing tendency 
to regard imperium as originally applying to the relationship 
of a commander-in-chief to his troops, but opinion is divided 
concerning the identity of the troops over whom the king exer¬ 
cised imperium: were they Roman troops, or the troops of 
allied states ? 2 This set of alternatives is closely related to 
another: was imperium basically a religious concept, or was it 
a more secular contrivance ? 3 The small suggestion which I wish 

* This article is affectionately dedicated to Professor Rowell, an 
excellent teacher whom a generation of Johns Hopkins students, non 
passibus aequis , followed from Ilium to Italy. 

1 Most recently, R. Combos, Imperator . Recherches sur Vemploi et la 
signification du titre d’Imperator dans la Rome rGpublicaine (Paris, 
1966) ; J. J. Nicholls, 44 The Content of the 4 Lex Curiata A. J . P. t 
LXXXVIII (1967), pp. 257-78; A. Magdelain, Recherches sur Vim - 
perium . La loi curiate et les auspices d’investiture (Paris, 1968) ; R. 
E. A. Palmer, The Archaic Community of the Romans (Cambridge, 
1970). 

E. S. Staveley, 44 Forschungsbericht: The Constitution of the Roman 
Republic, 1940-1954,” Historia , V (1956), included on pp. 107-12 a 
review of opinions on 44 The Nature of Imperium.” Subsequently there 
appeared P. de Francisci's 44 Intorno alPorigine del concetto di im¬ 
perium” Studi Etruschi , ser. II, XXIV (1955-6), pp. 19-43; the same 
author's Primordia Civitatis (Rome, 1959) ; Staveley’s 44 The fasces and 
imperium maius ,” Historia , XII (1963), pp. 458-84. 

2 The more traditional view, that imperium expressed the command 
ol the Roman leader over Roman troops, is maintained by Combos, 
Magdelain, and Palmer. Staveley, following the suggestion of U. Coli, 
inclines toward the opinion that 44 imperium was at one time the 
military authority of the king over the allied armies of Rome . . .” 

( 44 Constitution,” p. 112). 

8 Staveley, 44 Constitution,” p. 112, n. 178, believes that imperium was 
not 44 conferred upon the magistrates by divine sanction,” and sug- 
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to make about the fasces supports the thesis that imperium had 
to do with the military role of the king, signifying the relation¬ 
ship, religiously based, between the commander and his own, 
Roman troops. 

In the late Republic the Romans regarded the fasces as the 
insignia imperii. It is possible that at one time the abstraction 
expressed by the fasces may have gone under a name other than 
imperium; or, vice versa, the Latin language might well have 
included the verb, imperare ; before the Roman rulers were ac¬ 
companied by lictors. But historians are naturally more con¬ 
cerned with the connotations of imperium in the days when the 
word had taken on special significance as an expression of the 
ruler’s power, or at least some aspect of that power, 4 and there 
is no reason to doubt that the association of the fasces with 
imperium goes back as far as the formative period of the Roman 

gests that “ it is more natural to regard it with Coli as an entirely 
secular concept.” For a similar assessment see Palmer, Archaic Com - 
munity , pp. 213 and 216 ff. 

The opposite view, expressed in extreme and eccentric form by H. 
Wagenvoort, Roman Dynamism (Oxford, 1947), has now been ably set 
forth by Magdelain. 

Combes presents a middle view: the religious aspect of imperium, 
lost in the late Republic, had been a gradual development of the early 
Republic. The chief impetus to this development, Combos believes, came 
in 380, when T. Quinctius Capitolinus dedicated on the Capitoline a 
statue of Jupiter Imperator, taken from Praeneste. This dedication 
(( . . . soudait les notions d ? imperium et &’ auspicium . . ( Imperator , p. 
47). But it is equally possible that the dedication reflected rather than 
stimulated an association between imperium and the chief god of the 
Capitoline. The Jupiter who presided at military triumphs (a ritual, 
so far as we know, always dependent on the triumphator’s holding of 
imperium) was almost identical in Praeneste and Rome. See Larissa 
Bonfante Warren, “ A Latin Triumph on a Praenestine Cista,” A. J. A., 
LXVIII (1964), pp. 37-8. Jupiter Capitolinus, of course, was already 
the god of the Roman triumph in regal times (see Warren’s "Roman 
Triumphs and Etruscan Kings,” J.R.8., LX [1970], pp. 61-3). Mag¬ 
delain ( Imperium , pp. 17-20) has now shown that from the beginning 
imperium was tied to the auspices, and that both were conferred by the 
comitia curiata. 

4 On the basis of several passages from Plautus and late Republican 
authors. Combos plausibly suggests that before imperare took on a 
more general meaning it meant "to mobilize,” i. e. to place a citizen 
under arms ( Imperator , pp. 31-2). 
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state. Roman tradition recalled that the fasces had come into 
use during the reign of the first Tarquin, or of Tullus Hostilius, 
or possibly of Romulus himself. 5 

What was the significance of the twelve fasces which accom¬ 
panied the supreme magistrate ? The number twelve, first of all, 
deserves attention. It is true that according to Roman tradition 
the twelve lictors symbolized the secular fact that Rome exer¬ 
cised hegemony over the twelve cities of the original Etruscan 
League. 6 But that explanation is difficult to accept. In the 
first place, it is unlikely that the fasces would have been regarded 
with such fear and respect in Rome itself if they were merely 
the token of external hegemony over the Etruscan League, of 
which Rome was not even a member. Secondly, although Rome 
may have been a sizeable city in the sixth century, she did not 
control the Etruscan cities to the north. Alfoldi believes that 
Rome did not pretend to such a position until the fourth century, 
and accordingly he suggests that the Roman magistrates of the 
fifth century were accompanied by a single lictor, and that it 
was not until after 400 that the number was increased to 
twelve. 7 This solution is not very attractive. The murky tradi¬ 
tions about the war with Veii do at least imply that the war 
was not perceived as a contest with the Etruscan League. 8 And 
in the aftermath of the Gallic sack Rome was in no position 

6 Dion. Hal., A. R ., Ill, 61, 2-3, after telling how Tarquinius Priscus 
received the twelve fasces from the Etruscan cities, remarks that 
“ some authorities ” claimed that the fasces antedated Tarquinius and 
were instituted by Romulus upon becoming king. For their adoption 
under Hostilius see Macrobius, Sat., I, 6, 7. On the fundamental con¬ 
nection between fasces and imperium see Staveley, “Fasces,” p. 459. 

6 Cf., for example, Dion. Hal., loc. cit.: “. . . they brought the twelve 
axes to him (i. e. Tarquinius Priscus), taking one from each city. For 
it seems that it was customary for each of the kings of the several cities 
to be preceded by one lictor bearing an axe, together with the band of 
rods. But if there was a common campaign involving the twelve cities, 
the twelve axes were given over to the one who held the over-all 
command/’ Macrobius, loc. cit., says that Hostilius took over the lictors, 
debellatis Etruscis. 

7 A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and the Latins (Ann Arbor, 1965), pp. 27-8 
and p. 179, n. 3. 

8 See Marta Sordi’s discussion of the war in I rapporti romano-ceriti 
e Vorigine della civitas sine suffragio (Rome, 1960), pp. 1-23. 
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whatever to aspire to the hegemony of Etruria. Miss Sordi has 
argued convincingly that in 386 and the years following, Koine 
was in fact quite dependent on the good will of Caere. 9 In 
addition, we should have suspected that if the number of lictors 
was increased from one to twelve some time after the conquest 
of Yeii, some reflection of the change would be found in Koman 
tradition. 

It seems preferable to discard the link between the number 
twelve and Koman control of the Etruscan League. Twelve was 
a sacred number for the Komans, as it was for the Etruscans 
and other peoples. 10 In Kome we find twelve Arval Brethren, 
twelve Salii, twelve flamines minores, and perhaps twelve 
Luperci. The fact that there were twelve lictors may point to 
a religious conception of their function. 11 

What of the fasces which they carried? Did they signify 
nothing more than the magistrate’s authority to inflict corporal 
punishment—the axe as the instrument for capital punishment, 
the rods for scourging? This was apparently their significance 
by the year 300, 12 but again there is reason to believe that the 

9 Op. tit., pp. 53-6. Miss Sordfis argument that civitas sine suffragio 
was a benefit which Caere conferred on Rome, rather than vice versa, 
has been enhanced by the now famous bilingual inscription found at 
Pyrgi in 1964. Since there was apparently a Punic settlement at Pyrgi 
ca. 500, the Carthaginians there may well have enjoyed a status 
analagous to civitas sine suffragio. 

10 For a full survey of the occurrences of twelve as a sacred number 
in antiquity see Th. Weinreich, “ Zwolfgotter,” in Roscher’s Ausf . 
Lexikon der gr. und rom. Mythologie, VI, cols. 764-848. Perhaps the 
two rows of twelve monograms found at Karniyarik Tepe, the “ Tomb 
of Gyges ” at Sardis ( Gr. Hanfmann, “ The Eighth Campaign at Sardis 
[1965],” B.A.S.O.R., no. 182 [1966], p. 27, and Hanfmann and 
A. H. Detweiler, “Sardis through the Ages,” Archaeology, XIX [1966], 
p. 94) had some religious meaning; for Anatolian instances of twelve 
as a sacred number see Weinreich, “ Zwolfgotter,” cols. 794-5; for 
Etruscan instances see cols. 818-19. 

11 Ibid., col. 768. 

13 According to Livy, X, 9, 3-6 and Cicero, De Rep., II, 53, the first 
Valerian law, which Roman tradition placed in the first year of the 
Republic, purportedly forbade eum qui provocasset virgis caedi securi- 
que necari. Staveley, “ Provocatio during the Fifth and Fourth Cen¬ 
turies B. C.,” Historia, III (1954-5), pp. 412-28, argues that is was not 
until 300 that Rome had a lex de provocatione. 

Late Republican authors, of course, make many allusions to the fasces 
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fascis, or at least the axe which the bundle of rods contained, 
was at one time a religious symbol: the attribute of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief who with divine sanction led the citizens in war. 

In Republican Rome the axe was carried only outside the 
pomerium. Within the city the lictors carried fasces securibus 
demptis. 13 Cicero reports that this was an innovation of the 
Republican revolution, the result of the Valerian lex de provoca- 
tione of 508. 14 It does seem that the presence of the axe and 
the absence of the right of appeal were related, for the protection 
of provocatio did not, in the early Republic, extend beyond the 
pomerium. But it is somewhat strange that only the axe was 
barred from the city, since the lex de provocatione applied both 
to execution and to scourging. Furthermore, why did the citizens 
of Rome demand the right of appeal only when within the city, 
since many of them lived and labored outside the pomerium? 
Undoubtedly, the presence and absence of the axe marked the 
distinction between the magistrate’s powers in the field and at 
home, a distinction in later times referred to as imperium 
militiae and imperium domi , 15 The pomerium limited the one 
sphere from the other. As Magdelain has argued, 16 this dis¬ 
tinction is not, pace Mommsen, constitutional but religious, and 
must go back to the beginnings of the urbs. It was not a con¬ 
stitutional safeguard erected at the beginning of the Republic, 
or a political adjustment issuing from the conflict between 
patricians and plebeians, but reflects the rituals and ceremonies 

as symbols of punishment and execution, the instruments of the mag¬ 
istrate’s ius coercitionis. 

18 Cicero, De Rep., II, 53-5. 

14 Ibid. Plutarch, Poplicola, 10, and Dio Cassius, III, 13, 2, on the 
other hand, explain Valerius’ removal of the axes from the fasces as a 
sign of the magistrate’s respect for the people, who had given him 
his power. I cannot agree with Staveley, “Fasces,” p. 465, that this 
very theoretical explanation is correct. 

15 K. H. Vogel, “ Imperium und Fasces,” Zeitschr. der Sav.-Stiff. fiir 
Rechtsgeschichte, Rom. Abt., LXVII (1949), pp. 76 ff. Magdelain, Im¬ 
perium, p. 45, n. 1, is perhaps right in stating that the presence of 
the axe marked the absence of the ius provocations, which was invalid 
under imperium militiae. It may be, however, that the axe signified 
first of all the fact that the magistrate was leading the citizens to battle; 
and that therefore the ius provocations was suspended. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 42 ff., 57 ff., and 67-9. 
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with which the sacred topography of the urbs was first delimited. 
If so, then even during the monarchy the axe would have ap¬ 
peared in the fascis only outside the pomerium, when the king 
was leading the army on campaigns. 

It is well known that Etruscan sarcophagi portray lictors 
whose fasces contain no axe. 17 These sarcophagi, dating from 
the third and second centuries, might be used as evidence that 
at that time the Etruscan cities recognized the right of appeal. 
But why would an Etruscan magistrate not desire his sarcopha¬ 
gus to portray his more impressive retinue extra pomerium ? 
Or did the Etruscan cities extend the right of appeal beyond 
the boundary of the city? The argument that the axe was not 
appropriate to the funereal setting of the sarcophagus is not 
very strong, since a Roman tomb near the Porta Esquilina does 
exhibit the axe in this context. 18 It is best to explain the absence 
of the axe on Etruscan sarcophagi as a result of the fact that 
in the third and second centuries the Etruscan magistrate, even 
the zilath purthne , was no longer distinguished by the axe, per¬ 
haps because at that time Etruscan troops fought under the 
auspices of a Roman consul. 19 

The sarcophagi do not prove that the axe had never been a 
part of Etruscan regalia. Roman tradition is unusually insistent 
upon the fact that their fascis, including both rods and axe, 
was of Etruscan origin, 20 and with rare exception modern 
scholars have agreed. 21 Silius Italicus specifies Yetulonia as 

17 For plates and discussion of these sarcophagi see It. Lambrechts, 
Essai sur les magistratures des republiques etrusques (Brussels and 
Home, 1959), pp. 121-97. 

18 Lambrechts, Essai , p. 197. 

19 Lambrechts, ibid., concludes: “Le retrait de la hache en ^trurie 
semble done marquer une contrainte, comme chez les magistrats munici- 
paux.” 

20 The full list of relevant passages can be found in K. 0. Muller 
and W. Deeeke, Die Etrusker, I (Graz, 1965 reprint of 1877 edition), 
pp. 344-7. 

21 P. de Francisci dissents. His arguments against an Etruscan origin 
of the fascis, set forth fully in “ Concetto di imperium” pp. 32-7, and 
recapitulated in Prim. Civ., pp. 721 ff., seem rather desperate: 1. The 
Romans themselves did not consistently hold to an Etruscan provenance 
for their fasces, since some of them believed that Romulus had initiated 
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the Etruscan city whence came the royal and imperial in¬ 
signia : 


Maeoniaeque deeus quondam Uetulonia gentis, 

Bissenos haee prima dedit praecedere fasces 
Et iunxit totidem tacito terrore securis. 22 

As is well known, the Tomb a del Littore, excavated at the end 
of the last century, yielded coincidental substantiation for 
Silius* claim. 23 The miniature Yetulonian fascis, complete with 
axe, dates from the late seventh century, and remains by far 
the earliest specimen yet discovered. 

What did the axe mean in seventh-century Yetulonia, or else¬ 
where in Etruria? We have no direct evidence with which to 
answer that question. But I believe that it is methodologically 
defensible to suggest an answer based on Anatolian evidence. Al¬ 
though the origin of the Etruscans is still disputed, there is no 
doubt that much in Etruscan civilization was a survival of a cul¬ 
tural background shared with the peoples of western Asia Minor. 
Just as the activity of the haruspices cannot be understood with¬ 
out reference to the liver-models found at Boghazkoy, and the 
texts which set forth their interpretation, so the Etruscan fascis 
might profitably be viewed alongside a counterpart from the 
gens Maeonia. 

We find the following in Plutarch, Aetia Graeca , 45 (Moralia 
301F-302A): 

Why has the statue of Zeus Labrandeus in Caria been 
fashioned holding up an axe (tt£\€kw) and not a scepter 
or a thunderbolt? 

their use. 2. The pre-Etruscan kings at Rome must have had power to 
execute citizens, and so must have had lictors. 3. The axe was the 
heart of the fascis, hut Etruscan sarcophagi depict no axe in their 
magistrates’ fasces. 

22 Pun., VIII, 483-5. 

23 1. Falchi, “Vetulonia: nuove scoperte nella necropoli,” Notizie 
degli Scavi di Antichitd (1898), p. 147 and fig. 26; for photograph see 
M. Pallottino, The Etruscans (Harmondsworth, 1955), plate 32. De 
Francisci, “ Concetto di imperium,” p. 34, questioned whether the 
Archaeological Museum in Florence was justified in displaying the axe 
within the fascis, apparently unaware that Falchi had found it in that 
position: five or six rods, “. . . disposte attorno ad altra centrale 
piu longo, che superiormente si attaca alia met& di un’accetta a doppio 
taglio ” (Falchi, loc. cit.). 
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Because after slaying Hippolyte, Heracles, taking her 
axe along with her other weapons, gave them as a gift to 
Omphale. The Lydian kings after Omphale used to carry 
it as part of their sacred gear (a>? rt ra>v aAAw tepwv), passing 
it down in succession until Candaules, thinking it not worth 
much, gave it to one of his companions to carry (cn ro>v 
iraLpwv (fropelv cSukev) . 

But when Gyges revolted and made war against him, 
Arselis of Mylasa came with an armed force as an ally to 
Gyges; and he slew both Candaules and his companion, and 
fetched the axe to Caria along with other booty. Having 
constructed a statue of Zeus, he put the axe in its hand, 
and called the god “ Labrandeus.” For the Lydians call 
the axe “labrys.” 

Much of this must be discarded, but not all. The aetiological 
tale of Heracles and Omphale would not have arisen had not 
the Lydians of later times known that until the accession of 
Gyges their kings had been distinguished by an axe. The story 
that Arselis fetched the axe from Sardis to Labraunda must 
mean that the Carians and Lydians recognized an affinity between 
the “ axe of Omphale 99 and the labrys of Zeus Labrandeus. The 
otherwise unnecessary note that Candaules out of indifference 
permitted a companion to carry the axe betrays a tradition that 
the axe had been borne by an attendant of the king. Plutarch^s 
story, I suggest, is valid evidence that in the early seventh cen¬ 
tury the Lydian king was attended by a single “lictor” who 
bore an axe, apparently a labrys . According to Boman tradi¬ 
tion, the kings of Etruscan cities were also accompanied by only 
one lictor. 24 

The axe in the Roman fascis had a single blade, and so might 
seem unrelated to the labrys, the double-axe of Anatolia. 25 But 
since the Vetulonian fascis contains a double-axe, it is possible 
that the securis was a variation from the bipennis . 26 Until an 

24 See note 6. 

25 So W. Gross, “ Labrys/” Der Kleine Pauly , III, col. 432: “Bei den 
Etruskern spielt die Labrys keine Rolle; weder Charons Hammer noch 
das (aus Etrurien iibernommene) Fascesbiindel mit Beil baben mit 
der Labrys etwas zu tun.” On the other hand, Ganszyniec, “ Labrys,” 
R.-E., XII, col. 297, did suggest that the labrys as a symbol of kingship 
was brought to Italy by the Etruscans, and was the antecedent of the 
Roman fascis. 

28 The double-axe is also pictured on a late seventh-century Vetulonian 
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early Etruscan fascis with a securis is found, in fact, we might 
wonder whether at one time the double-axe was the normal 
burden of the Etruscan lictor. 

It is therefore not irrelevant to glance at the cult of Zeus 
Labrandeus, whose attribute, as numismatic evidence shows, 
was the double-axe. 27 The god at Labraunda, whatever his 
native name, was translated into Greek at Zeus Stratios, Zeus 
Lord of the Army. 28 Labraunda and its “ old wooden temple 99 
lay some sixty stades from Mylasa, and was connected to the city 
by a pavement called the Sacred Way. 29 Since in the city itself 
there was a sanctuary of Zeus Osogos, 80 It seems that the 
labrys differentiated the military aspect of the god from the 
domestic. 

Perhaps the citizenry under arms met in the precinct of Zeus 
Stratios. In Herodotus we read about the Carian troops who 
in 497 were defeated by the Persians in a battle near the 
Maeander river: 

Those who made their escape from there were collected 
together at Labraunda at the sanctuary of Zeus Stratios, a 
great and holy grove of plane-trees. The Carians alone, of 
the peoples whom we know, offer sacrifices to Zeus Stratios. 
So then, collected together there they deliberated about 
their safety, whether they would do better to hand them¬ 
selves over to the Persians or to leave Asia entirely. While 

stele, this time not in a fascis hut held upright in the hand of a warrior. 
See fig. 1 in H. H. Scullard, The Etruscan Cities and Rome (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1967) ; for discussion and a suggested reading of the inscription 
see J. Heurgon, Daily Life of the Etruscans (New York, 1964), p. 45. 
Heurgon remarks that the double-axe is here “ flourished like a com¬ 
mander’s baton.” De Franeisci, “ Concetto di imperium,” p. 36, suggests 
to the contrary that the warrior depicted on the stele in not menacing 
anybody, but seems to be about to offer the axe to a deity. 

37 A. Laumonier, Les cultes indigenes en Carie (Paris, 1958), pp. 
45-101, presents what is now known of the sanctuary and cult. For 
coins depicting Zeus Labrandeus see his plate 4. Most of the Labraunda 
inscriptions still await publication. 

28 G. Bockisch, “ Rarer und ihre Dynasten,” Klio } LI (1969), p. 131: 
“ Der griechische Beiname des Zeus von Labraunda, 'LrpaTios = der 
Kriegerische, scheint eine ubersetzung des karischen Aafipavvdos oder 
Aafipavdevs zu sein.” 

29 Strabo, XIV, 2, 23. 

30 Ibid. 
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they were deliberating these matters the Milesians and their 
allies arrived to assist them. Thereupon the Carians put 
aside their earlier deliberations, and prepared to fight all 
over again. 31 

It is noteworthy that the Carian troops who fled after the 
first battle did not retreat to Mylasa or to another city (and 
Herodotus tells us 32 that some time passed before the Persians 
attacked the Carian cities), but to an undefended grove of plane- 
trees. Might they not have chosen that place for their delibera¬ 
tions because in times past the troops of the Mylasian koinon 
had there made important decisions, under the guidance of 
Zeus Stratios ? 

Herodotus remarks that, of the peoples whom he knew, only 
the Carians worshipped Zeus Stratios. Although in the fifth 
century the Lydians could not have had a sanctuary of Zeus 
Stratios or his local equivalent, they may once have included 
him in their pantheon. Herodotus himself, while discussing the 
Carians* claim that they were autochthonous, remarks, 

They point to an old sanctuary of Carian Zeus at Mylasa, 
a sanctuary in which the Mysians and Lydians have a share, 
since they are kinsmen of the Carians. For they say that 
Lydus and Mysus were brothers of Car. 33 

We know little else about Carian Zeus and this old sanctuary. 
Aelian, in a passage that is not worth very much, asserts that 
Carian Zeus and Zeus Labrandeus were one and the same. 34 
There is now evidence, however, that at least in Eoman times 
Zeus Stratios, or an equivalent thereof, was worshipped in 
Sardis. The recent excavations there have disclosed a statue, 
Antonine in date, which to all appearances is cc a very free 
version of the image of Zeus Stratios of Labraunda” 35 At 
any rate, whether or not the Lydians worshipped a god whom 

31 Herodotus, V, 119, 2—120, 1. 

82 V, 121. 

83 1, 171. 

84 De nat • XII, 30; for objections see Laumonier, Cultes, p. 41. 

Herodotus “ old sancturay ” does, however, recall the “ old wooden tem¬ 
ple” which Strabo mentions in XIV, 2, 23. 

86 Guy P. R. M6traux, “A New Head of Zeus from Sardis,” A. J. A ., 
LXXV (1971), p. 156 and plate 36, fig. 7. 
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the Greeks translated as Zens Stratios, their kings were accom¬ 
panied by the same labrys which was the attribute of Zeus 
Stratios at Labraunda. 

Returning, then, to the Plutarch passage and the significance 
of the Lydian axe, we note that unlike his Heraclid predecessors, 
Gyges was not attended by a companion carrying the “axe of 
Omphale.” If the Lydian axe had been the symbol of the ruler's 
right to inflict capital punishment, Gyges' rule must have been 
mild indeed. But it is more likely that his abandonment of 
the axe reflected a change in the relationship between the Lydian 
ruler and his subjects. As I have suggested elsewhere, 36 Gyges 
overthrew the last legitimate Lydian king with the aid of a 
mercenary force, and continued to employ mercenaries once he 
had become tyrant. In such a situation, the citizens of Lydia 
were no longer mobilized under the auspices of a king, who led 
them with divine sanction. 

In conclusion, the Lydian and Carian parallels suggest that 
the axe carried by Roman lictors was originally the attribute 
of the Roman king as military commander of a mobilized citi¬ 
zenry. It recalled the special relationship between the king and 
the god under whose protection the campaign was conducted. 37 

With such religious significance, it is not surprising that the 
axe remained the insignium imperii when the Roman kings were 
replaced by Republican magistrates. Just as the conservative 
structure of the Regia, erected at the end of the sixth century, 
seems to demonstrate the transfer of certain functions from 
the king to the Pontifex Maximus, 38 so the retention of the 


36 “The First Tyrants in Greece,” Historia (forthcoming). 

37 The Anatolian parallels also suggest that although strictly speak- 
ing the word “ fascis ” refers to the bundle of rods encasing an axe, 
in a real sense the axe was the core of the fascis. Unless the virgae had 
from the beginning a significance of their own, the fascis without the 
axe may have originally symbolized the potential but latent powers of 
the magistrate as commander. Securis, of course, is often used as a 
synonym for fascis, but this is a literary convention. 

38 Frank Brown, “ New Soundings in the Regia : the Evidence for the 
Early Republic,” Les origines de la republique romaine (Entretiens 
Uardt, XIII [Geneva, 1967]), pp. 47-60, especially p. 58: “Though no 
dwelling, the Regia kept the outward forms of a kingly house, because 
it embodied the cults and emblems, which remained inseparable from 
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fasces shows that the Eoman aristocrats were concerned that 
their new commander-in-chief, the praetor maximus , 89 should 
exercise his authority with the same divine sanction which the 
kings had possessed. 

Robert Drews. 

Vanderbilt University. 


the office and name of king and without which the state, although no 
longer ruled by a king, could not prosper.” 

88 I use the singular since it seems that the king was replaced first 
by a single supreme magistrate, and that a few years intervened before 
the institution of a double annual magistracy. See especially Heurgon, 
“ Magistratures romaines et magistratures 4trusques,” Les origines de 
la rip. rom., pp. 117 ff. The lex vetusta (lex vetusta est, priscis litteris 
verbisque scriptis, ut qui praetor maximus sit idibus Septembribus 
clavum pangat) which Livy, VII, 3 seems to assign to the year 508, 
has been much discussed. For a review of the possible interpretations 
and implications see A. Momigliano, “ Praetor Maximus e questioni 
affini,” Riv. Stor. Ital., LXXX (1968), pp. 222-7. Momigliano himself 
believes that the wording of the law can be reconciled with the tradition 
that the king was immediately replaced by two annual magistrates. 

If, however, we look not only at the law itself, but also at the 
interpretation given it by the plague-ridden Romans in 363, the other 
alternative is more likely. In 363 the Romans were in the throes of 
a pestilence which had ravaged the community for three years. A 
lectistemium , the third in the history of the city, and the innovation 
of ludi scenici had failed to placate the gods; at that point it was 
remarked that according to the lex vetusta a praetor maximus should 
drive the annual nail into the Capitoline temple. Since a consul did 
not seem to qualify for the title, praetor maximus , it was found 
expedient to name a dictator, clavi figendi causa. Since the Romans 
in 363 equated praetor maximus with a dictator, they must have believed 
(or were led to believe) that at the beginning of their Republic the 
state had at its head a single magistrate. This would certainly suggest 
that in 363 the pontiffs did not have available a list of consuls stretch¬ 
ing back to the expulsion of the kings. 
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ABHANDLUNGEN 


THE FIRST TYRANTS IN GREECE 

During the past fifteen years much has been written about Greek tyrants 
and Greek tyranny. The comprehensive volumes of H. Berve, as well as the 
convenient surveys of A.Andrewes and Cl.Moss6, provide satisfactory 
assessments of the achievements and significance of the various tyrants. Re¬ 
cent chapters on the rise of the first tyrants, however, repeat analyses offered 
a generation ago, and the analyses do not quite ring true. They meet the 
specification of the social sciences, and duly present the tyrants as the neces¬ 
sary consequence of external, objective conditions. In so doing, it seems, 
they obscure the fact that the tyrant’s power was also the result of personal 
ambition, and the manifestation of an internal, subjective will. That a 
Thrasybulus or a Pisistratus was essentially the creature of forces beyond his 
control, or even his comprehension, is difficult to accept, and is very likely 
not correct. 

The most popular explanation of the rise of the tyrants derives from Aris¬ 
totle’s venture into political science. Having isolated tyrannos as a degenerate 
species of the genus monarchos, Aristotle described its evolution: when 
aristocrats become overbearing and abrasive, the demos and the masses set 
up a tyrant to champion their own interests 1 . 

Aristotle’s analysis served as the foundation for modern investigations of 
the problem. Eduard Meyer described the various seventh century tyrants 
as coming to power “an der Spitze des Demos” 2 , and Georg Busolt found 
the emergence of tyranny intelligible because “seit der Mitte des 7. Jahrhun- 
derts waren die meisten griechischen Stadte von Kampfen zwischen dem 
Adel und Biirgertum erfullt” 3 . To support these generalizations Meyer and 
Busolt referred to Aristotle’s Politics . In the twentieth century this political 
explanation of the rise of the tyrants has become more sophisticated. Since 


This paper results from a seminar, at Vanderbilt University, on the origins of Greek tyranny 
For criticism and suggestions I thank Miss Carol Cappel, Mrs. Kaye Warren, and Messrs. R. Beaty 
J.Custer, M.Horton and J. Wilson. 

1 Aristotle Politics 1310 B: KaOioxaxai . .. 6 6e xvpavvot; ek xov drjfiov /cat xov eni x ov<; 

yvcoplfiovc. 

2 Gescbichtc des Altertums Bd.III (rep. Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 563-4, 573, and 583. 

3 Griechische Gescbicbte Bd.I (2nd ed., Gotha, 1893), p.628. 


9 Historia XXI/2 
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there is no contemporary evidence that the nobility was becoming more 
arrogant in the middle of the seventh century, another reason had to be 
found for the unrest of the demos. M. Nilsson called attention to the impact 
which the introduction of hoplite warfare, in the first half of the seventh 
century, made upon the political consciousness of the middle class 4 5 . Whereas 
in 700 the nobles fought as individual knights and spear-throwers, and the 
commoners did little more than cheer and throw stones, by 650 the commons 
had become vital to community defense. The hoplite’s spear and great shield 
were employed in formation , and the larger the formation the more effective 
it was. The nobles, accordingly, had impressed many of the commoners into 
the new hoplite phalanx. It is now widely accepted that in the early seventh 
century the commons were content to let the nobles rule, since the nobles 
did all the fighting for the community; but by ca. 650 the demos , which was 
supplying community defense in the form of the hoplite phalanx, demanded 
a corresponding voice in community government. Since it was not politically 
mature enough to take power for itself, the demos supported as its champion 
an aspirant for tyranny 6 . 

The economic explanation for the rise of the Greek tyrants has no classi¬ 
cal antecedents, and was first formulated in the nineteenth century. Accor¬ 
ding to this analysis, economic changes in seventh century Greece necessita¬ 
ted political changes. An extreme version of this theory was presented by 
P.N. Ure. Believing, as Meyer, Busolt and Karl Beloch had believed, that 
coinage came into use in Greece shortly after 700, Ure postulated that the 
new medium of exchange created a class of powerful capitalists. These 
financial titans unseated the reigning landed aristocrats, and as tyrants turned 
their communities into industrial centers and commercial emporia 6 . Today 
it is generally believed that coinage came to Greece after the appearance of 
tyranny, but many historians nonetheless hold the changing economy re- 


4 “Die Hoplitentaktik und das Staatswesen”, Klio XXII (1929), pp.240-249. In discussing the 
origins of tyranny Meyer did not mention the hoplite innovation; Busolt noted it (Ioc.cit.) but 
thought that the invention of coins was a far more important factor. Nilsson’s article called 
attention to the “demokratisches Ideal” of the new hoplite units, and concluded (p.246): “Mit 
dem Schwinden der militarischen Bedeutung des berittenen Adels wurde seine politische Vor- 
machtstellung untergraben. Denn die Hopliten, welche die Schlachtcn fur die Stadt der Vater 
schlugen, muBten eine entsprechende politische Bedeutung beanspruchen und erhalten”. Earlier 
scholars had interpreted Aristotle’s demos as “the lower classes”. But Nilsson reasoned that since 
the middle class would have furnished the hoplites, it was the middle class which opposed the 
aristocracies. 

5 See ^ M.White, “Greek Tyranny”, Phoenix IX (1955), pp.5-6; A.Andrewes, The Greek 
Tyrants (London, 1956), pp.33ff.; W.G. Forrest, The Emergence of Greek Democracy (London, 
1966), pp. 88-97; Cl.Mosse, La tyrannie dans la Grece antique (Paris, 1969), pp.6-8. 

6 Ure outlined this hypothesis in his The Greek Renaissance (London, 1921), pp.l38ff., and 
developed it in detail in The Origin of Tyranny (Cambridge, 1922). 
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sponsible for Greek tyranny. The growing complexity of the Greek economy, 
it is urged, created a wealthy class distinct from the landed aristocracy. 
Distressed that the aristocrats monopolized all political power, the nouveaux 
riches backed a revolution which put into power a single ruler responsive to 
their wishes. This economic explanation for seventh century tyranny is just 
as common in Western as in Marxist studies 7 . 

A sociological explanation has also been offered: tyranny in Sicyon, and 
perhaps in Corinth and elsewhere, may have resulted from the racial tension 
between Dorians and non-Dorians 8 . 

These explanations, singly or in combination, may have some validity. 
They should be accompanied, however, by the cautionary note that in none 
of the ancient accounts of the rise of the tyrants is mention made of a citizen 
body newly armed with hoplite weapons, an emerging commercial class, or 
non-Dorian dissidents. One could argue that although political, economic 
and social conditions created an environment in which individuals could 
become tyrants, the direct “cause” of tyranny was something far more ob¬ 
vious to both ancients and moderns: the desire for power and prestige, or 
philotimia. And not so much the philotimia of the middle class farmers, the 
nouveaux riches merchants, or the non-Dorians, but rather the philotimia of 
the individuals who aspired to tyranny. In his recent study, Berve pays lip 
service to the various theories outlined above, but in his description of the 
early tyrants he calls long overdue attention to their egotism and ostentation, 
traits which the Greeks themselves considered the earmark of the tyrant 9 . 


7 H-J.Diesner, Griechiscbe Tyrannic und griechische Tyrannen (Berlin, I960), finds the ultimate 
cause of tyranny in the pressures which the Geldadel brought to bear on the Geburtsadel (p.6), and 
believes that the “hoplite revolution” served to hasten the transition. The extent to which the 
economic explanation of tyranny is accepted in contemporary scholarship can be seen in E. Will's 
Korinthiaka (Paris, 1955). Discussing the causes of Cypselus’ tyranny. Will notes the decline of 
Corinthian exports to Sicily in the years 640-620, and comes to the following conclusion (pp.427- 
428): “Ces perturbations 6conomiques. . . durent a leur tour avoir des repercussions sociales, 
qu'il est tout aussi impossible de pr6ciser, mais qui purent contribuer au renversement du regime 
oligarchique: cet £v£nement politique n’est, apr£s tout, qu'un moment de revolution sociale, 
done de revolution dconomique”. Although the ancient chronographers dated Cypselus' coup to 
655, and not to 620, Will prefers the later date: “Or le caractere 6videmment 6conomique et 
social de cellc-ci, comme de toute revolution tyrannique ou aisymndtique, parle cn faveur de cette 
date. Une telle revolution en effet, perd en vraisemblance si on la situe trente ou quarante ans 
plus tot”. Thus presuppositions about the causes of an event are used to confirm the date of the 
event in question! 

8 Andrewes, Greek Tyrants , p. 65, concludes that although we have no evidence that Orthagoras 
exploited racial tension in order to make himself tyrant of Sicyon, such tension did exist, and was 
a secondary factor in various Peloponnesian revolutions. 

• Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen (two volumes; Munich, 1967), vol. I, pp. 3-5, quite rightly 
reminds us of the seventh and sixth century texts which characterize “the tyrant” as an egotist 
lusting after great wealth and power, and as the epitome of hybris. On pp. 10-11 Berve does pay 


9* 
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Surely we should no longer insist that the tyrants were placed in power in 
order to enact social or economic reforms. 

The historian, unlike the scientist, cannot be dogmatic about cause and 
effect relationships. He must be content with making plausible suggestions, 
having first established what happened, and the chronological order in which 
it happened. Instead of trying to determine why tyrants appeared in seventh 
century Greece, perhaps we should attempt to reconstruct how Cypselus, and 
others who were called tyrannoi by their contemporaries, came to power. 
The events themselves, hopefully, will help to explain “the origins of Greek 
tyranny”. 

We may begin with the obvious fact that the immediate “causes of Greek 
tyranny” in the seventh century were the several coups d'etat which brought 
Cypselus and others to power. 

In 655 Cypselus ended the rule of the Bacchiad aristocrats and became 
master of Corinth 10 . The transfer of power was effected by force. An oracle 
forged at the time of the coup, or not long thereafter, “predicted” that 
Cypselus would “loose the knees” of many Corinthians 11 . Patrocleides, who 
was taking his turn as Bacchiad prytanis and ruler of Corinth, was one of 
many Bacchiads slain 12 . It was, in short, a violent coup d'etat. 

Obviously Cypselus had at his disposal an armed force. This resource has 
too often been treated as merely incidental to his ambition and success. To 

the necessary respects to the middle class hoplites and the commercial rich. Berve’s lack of 
enthusiasm for the conventional causes of tyranny is critically noted by Ph. Gauthier, “Les tyrans 
dans le monde grec antique’*. Revue des Etudes Grecques LXXXI (1968), pp. 555-561. 

10 The date, 655, is given by Diodorus Siculus VII 9. Eusebius dates the coup to 657. Diogenes 
Laertius I 95 says that Periander died in 585/4; since the Cypselid tyranny lasted 73% years 
(Aristotle, Politics 1315 B), Diogenes’ source must have placed Cypselus’ accession ca. 658. Karl 
Beloch, Griechiscbe Gescbichte t vol.1,2 (StraGburg, 1913), pp. 274-284, by an amazing manipulation 
of Herodotean stories, produced 620 as the date for the coup. Beloch’s argument has never won 
many adherents, and should now be discarded. J. Servais, “Herodote et la chronologie des Cypseli- 
des”, VAntiquiti Classique XXXVIII (1969), pp. 28-81, presents an exhaustive analysis of the 
passages on which Beloch built his argument, and concludes that the Herodotean tradition is in 
agreement with the high chronology of the other ancient writers. 

11 Herodotus V 92, b: 

“In the rocks an eagle is pregnant, and will bring forth a lion, fierce and 
flesh-devouring. It shall loose the knees of many. Now ponder these things 
well, Corinthians, you who dwell round fair Peirene, and beetle-browed 
Corinth.” 

This oracle, of course, was promulgated by Cypselus’ foes or victims. 

12 Nicolaus of Damascus (Jacoby, F.gr.Hist. no. 90), fr. 57,6: “Finally, assembling a band of 
helpers (hetairikon) , he kills Patrocleides, who was then reigning, and the demos immediately 
established him as king in the place of Patrocleides”. Ephorus, who was Nicolaus’ authority for 
the story of Cypselus, and other fourth century writers anachronistically attributed to the seventh 
century demos a political consciousness and power which it did not have. Aristotle (Politics 1292 A) 
believed that radical democracy was not unknown in Homer’s time. 
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the contrary, it must have been decisive for both. We are told nothing about 
Cypselus’ activities prior to the coup, other than the fact that he was a po- 
lemarchon 13 . The “chest of Cypselus” dedicated at Olympia, perhaps by Peri- 
ander, featured military scenes on its central panel 14 . Since we know of no 
military distinction which Cypselus won as tyrant, the chest may have re¬ 
called his career as polemarchon. 

A second fact about Cypselus’ background is implicit in the ancient evi¬ 
dence. In his charming story about the infant Cypselus, Herodotus tells us 
that although the Bacchiads married exclusively within their own clan, one 
Bacchiad maiden was lame and went unclaimed by her noble kin. The girl, 
Labda, was eventually married to Eetion son of Echecrates, “of the demos 
of Petra”. After Labda had become pregnant, an oracle revealed to the 
Bacchiads that Eetion’s offspring would one day overthrow them. They set 
out to kill the baby soon after its birth, but Labda hid the child in a chest 
(kupsele). The baby was named Cypselus, after the instrument of its salva¬ 
tion. Upon reaching manhood he was encouraged by an oracle to make him¬ 
self tyrant of Corinth 16 . 

The story is incomplete. The reader will wonder how the temporary ex¬ 
pedient of the chest allowed Cypselus to survive many long years among the 
hostile Bacchiads. Did he perhaps stay in the chest from infancy to manhood? 
Herodotus’ audience must have assumed a fact which has since been for¬ 
gotten : Cypselus grew up outside the land ruled by the Bacchiads, and did 
not come to Corinth until shortly before his coup. Herodotus’ story was 
designed to explain how it happened that a child born in Corinthian territory 
grew up elsewhere. Nicolaus of Damascus tells a more complete tale: after 
his narrow escape, the infant was sent by its father to Olympia; after spen¬ 
ding some time there, Cypselus was fetched back to Cleonae, not far from 
Corinth, and grew to manhood at Cleonae 16 . 

No one, I think, believes that the Bacchiads heard an oracle predicting 
that the infant Cypselus would one day overthrow them, and so no one 
should believe that he grew up in Petra, Olympia, Cleonae or Gonussa be¬ 
cause there was a price on his head in Corinth. He did not grow up in 
Corinth, we must conclude, because he was not a Corinthian 17 . It is not im- 


13 Nic. Dam. fr. 57,5. 

14 Pausanias V 18,6. This chest must have been intended not as a relic, but as a symbol of 

Cypselus" miraculous rise to power. 16 V92. 16 Nic. Dam. fr. 57,3-4. 

17 The oracle quoted in note 11 certainly implied that “the rocks’" (jieTpyoi) where Cypselus was 
born were not part of the Corinthian “state” prior to Cypselus’ accession. Pausanias (V 18,7) says 
Cypselus came from Gonussa, west of Sicyon. Cleonae was a polis ten miles from Corinth and 
thirteen miles from Argos. During Cypselus’ youth it was undoubtedly a dependency of Pheidon 
of Argos. It should be remembered that in aristocratic Greece the political and territorial defini¬ 
tion of a state was still vague. At any rate, Cypselus’ claim that he was in fact a Corinthian is no 
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possible that his mother was a Bacchiad. But it is also possible that Labda 
and her Bacchiad ancestry were contrived together with the story of the 
chest 18 . The whole story was meant to reassure the Corinthians that Cypselus 
of Cleonae or elsewhere was, mirabile dictu , not only a Corinthian by virtue 
of his mother’s ancestry, but a Bacchiad! Paradoxically, the story is, I believe, 
excellent evidence that Cypselus was neither a Bacchiad nor a Corinthian. 
At the very least, the invention of the story proves that Cypselus was much 
concerned about a widespread belief that he was not a Corinthian and not 
of noble blood. 

We have seen that prior to his coup Cypselus had been known in Corinth 
as a polemarchon. What was the nature of this position? Since Cypselus was not 
a member of the Bacchiad aristocracy, he could have commanded Corinthian 
troops only as a professional captain, hired by the Bacchiads because of his 
martial exploits in other places. If so, he will have become tyrant by sub¬ 
verting to his own ends the troops who were meant to defend the communi¬ 
ty. On the other hand, it may be that prior to his coup Cypselus had never 
commanded Corinthian warriors, but had become famous in Corinth as a 
military adventurer. Or, again, he may have served for a time as a Corinthian 
captain, and then have left that position only to return as a challenger to his 
former employers. Whatever thesis is preferred, it must accommodate two 
facts: Cypselus was not a Corinthian, but prior to his coup had acquired a 
military reputation in Corinth. 

At any rate, in 655 Cypselus appeared in the city with an hetairikon , a small 
but loyal personal force. He slew the most powerful Bacchiads, exiled the 
rest, and made himself master of the city. The Corinthians, we can be sure, 
were dumbfounded at the incredible event. Whatever the resentment which 
was occasioned by the change, it was softened by the story that Cypselus was, 
after all, a Corinthian and, in fact, a Bacchiad on his mother’s side. Cypselus 
courted the good will of the people, and gave them reason to prefer his rule 
to that of the Bacchiads. Dividing among the commoners the estates of the 
Bacchiads, Cypselus felt secure enough to disperse his bodyguard 19 . The 
Corinthians acquiesced in his rule, and called their new master tyrannos 20 . 

Orthagoras of Sicyon may not have been born of noble stock. A dubious 
tradition, promulgated by opponents of the Orthagorids, declared that his 

more and no less valid than the story that when he was still an infant his future greatness had been 
predicted by Apollo. The “exile” of Cypselus, which haunts modern treatments of the coup, 
rests on superstition. 

18 The ancients, apparently, had no further information about Labda. In its entry under that 
name, the Etym. Magnum speculates that her name, a variant of the alphabetic “lambda”, signified 
her deformity. 19 Nic. Dam. fr. 57,7-8. 

20 At the end of the sixth century the Corinthian Sosicles supposedly referred to Cypselus as 
the archetypal tyrannos (Hdt. V92,l). Whatever title Cypselus may have appropriated, his subjects 
obviously called him a tyrant. 
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father was a cook 21 . But Orthagoras displayed considerable military ability, 
and eventually became a polemarchon at Sicyon. Unfortunately, the papyrus 
on which this information is recorded becomes very fragmentary at this 
point, but indicates that it was his position as polemarchon which served as the 
springboard to tyranny in 650 22 . 

Theagenes became tyrant of Megara ca.MO. Again, we know almost 
nothing about the circumstances. Happily, in defining the epagoge, Aristotle 
says by way of illustrating this type of argument: 

For example, Dionysius, in demanding a bodyguard, aspires to tyranny. 
For Pisistratus, who aspired to tyranny long ago, demanded a bodyguard, 
and on acquiring it became tyrant, and likewise Theagenes in Megara 23 . 
Here, for once, Aristotle is not forcing an earlier tyrant into the mold of 
Dionysius, but the reverse: since it is known that Theagenes, who did in 
fact aspire to tyranny, acquired a bodyguard in order to achieve his objec¬ 
tive, so we may infer that Dionysius, who also demanded a bodyguard, was 
also aspiring to tyranny. However dubious of the political science, we can 
be grateful for the history. Theagenes, it is clear, secured his position in 
Megara with the aid of a personal military force, and once in power was 
called tyrannos . 

During the Olympic festival of 632 or 628 Theagenes’ son-in-law, Cylon, 
attempted to make himself tyrant of Athens. According to Thucydides, 
Cylon was an Athenian of long ago, an Olympic victor of noble ancestry, 
and a man of great power. He had married the daughter of Theagenes, a 
Megarian, who at that time was tyrant of Megara. When Cylon consulted 
the oracle at Delphi, the god told him to seize the acropolis during the 
greatest festival of Zeus. Receiving an armed force (dynamic) from Thea¬ 
genes, and winning the cooperation of his own friends, he seized the 
acropolis in order to set up a tyranny.... But the Athenians, upon lear¬ 
ning of it, came from the fields en masse against them, and stationing them¬ 
selves round about, put them under siege 24 . 

The armed force which Cylon received from Theagenes was obiously not 
made up of Athenians. The Athenians, of whatever class, defeated his efforts 
to make himself tyrant. 

During the years 655-628 four aspirants for tyranny - Cypselus, Orthago¬ 
ras, Theagenes and Cylon - effected coups d’etat en Greece. Perhaps there 

21 Diodorus VIII 24. 

22 Oxy. Pap. XI, no. 1365: n[o?.e]/Li7 , ]Oai’xoz d[e Kara] xi]v dpxr)v d[i >dpelwg] xrp' re x ( ^ J P av \. X 0 V \ 

oiKetav dia[<j)vld\^avxo^ Kai ji\oX?A /caj/ca xovt; TroAfJ/uougj :zoir)oavxo[c; 6 /itr] Sfjfxot; 6 xwv [Elkvco J- 
vicjv atiQiz** * For the date of Orthagoras see D. Leahy, “The Dating of the Orthagorid Dynasty’', 
Historia XVII (1968), pp.Iff. 23 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1356 B. 

24 Thucydides I 126,3-7. Aristotle, Ath.Pol. 1-2, places the attack before the time of Draco. 
Eusebius dates Cylon’s Olympic victory to 640. 
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were others, but about them we have no information 25 . Each of the four 
aspirants for tyranny had at his disposal a military force of some kind. 
Seventh century evidence, whether literary or archaeological, makes it very 
clear, certainly, that these forces would have been armed in the hoplite 
fashion. But it is not clear that they would have been made up of the citizenry 
of the states in which the coups took place. Theagenes and Cylon, and per¬ 
haps Cypselus, were supported by private forces of unknown provenance. 
We are undoubtedly justified in saying that hoplites constituted an instru¬ 
ment useful for would-be tyrants, but there are no grounds to conclude that 
the “hoplite revolution” (/. e. the arming of middle class citizens) was the 
cause of tyranny. 

Speculation about the cause of Cypselus’ coup may be less profitable than 
speculation about its objective. Since the coup made him “tyrant” of Co¬ 
rinth, it is probable that his goal was nothing more and nothing less than 
that: to become the ruler of Corinth. That is not quite so self-evident as it 
may seem. After generations of rule by the nobles, how could it have occur¬ 
red to Cypselus that the scepter-bearing lords of Corinth were neither indis¬ 
pensable nor invincible ? What was it that inspired Cypselus to think thoughts 
that had not been thought in Greece before? The answer, I suggest, lies in 
the word, tyrannos : someone else had seized power from the legitimate rulers 
of another state, and was known as a tyrannos. 

We need not look far to find the inspiration for Cypselus’ coup. Ca. 685 
Gyges had overthrown the legitimate king of Lydia, Candaules, descendent 
of Heracles, and since 685 had become famous throughout the Aegean 
world 26 . He had subjugated much of the Ionian and Aeolian coast of Asia 
Minor, and his dedications in gold and silver stood near the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi 27 . His wealth was proverbial, as a line of Archilochus indi¬ 
cates, and the same line suggests that he was an object of envy in the Greek 
world 28 . There circulated various stories about his miraculous rise from 
obscurity to power. 


25 So long as Archilochus was dated very early in the seventh century, scholars assumed that 
Cypselus had been preceded by tyrants in the Greek cities in Asia Minor. Archilochus’ dates have 
been advanced a bit, but it would be unwise to assume that Cypselus had no Ionian predecessors. 
We know only the names of a few seventh century Ionian tyrants. Pittacus* father, Hyrrhas, was 
perhaps the first tyrant of Mytilene (Scholion on Dionysius Thrax, 368,13), and was succeeded 
by Melanchrus and Myrsilus, both of whom ruled before 600. Erythrae and Chios may also have 
had tyrants in the seventh century (Hippias of Erythrae = F.gr.Hist. no 421, fr. 1). Thrasybulus 
became tyrant of Miletus ca. 610. There is no reason to believe that all the names of seventh 
century tyrants have survived. See note 60. 

26 For the date of Gyges* accession see H. Kaletsch, “Zur lydischen Chronologie”, Historia VII 

(1958), pp.1-47. 27 Herodotus I 14. 

28 Archilochus fr. 15 (ed. Lasserre and Bonnard, Paris, 1958). 
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The stories about Gyges’ overthrow of the Heraclid royal house are well 
known 29 . It is out of the question, of course, that Gyges stabbed Candaules 
in the queen’s bedroom, and by that single act established himself as ruler 
of Lydia. It was, to be sure, a violent coup. The different versions of the 
event agree on that essential point, and they are also unanimous that Gyges 
had no legitimate claims to power 30 . Once established, however, Gyges and 
his successors ruled for five generations, and later rulers of this Mermnad 
dynasty were called basileis by the Greeks, just as we today customarily refer 
to them as the “kings” of Lydia. But a fragment of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
whose Lydian history was ultimately dependent on Xanthus the Lydian, 
suggests that in the tradition of the Lydians themselves, their last real king 
was Gyges’ predecessor 31 . In addition, we are told that Gyges dispensed 
with the most important symbol of Lydian royalty. The “axe of Omphale”, 
which had distinguished Lydian kings since time immemorial, was given by 
Gyges as a memento to a Carian 32 . It seems, then, that Gyges was not re¬ 
garded as a king by his subjects and contemporaries. 

Was he known as a tyrannos ? The word was unknown to the Greeks before 
his time, and Archilochus, the first Greek writer to use the word, may have 
used it in reference to Gyges : 

I do not care for the goods of gold-rich Gyges, 

Envy has not gripped me, and I do not desire 
The works of gods, nor do I lust for a great tyranny 33 . 

The historian Euphorion of Chalcis said explicitly that Gyges was the first 


29 Herodotus 18-14; Nic. Dam. fr. 47; Plato, Rep. II, 359 d. 

80 This obvious fact has been questioned only by S.Mazzarino, Fra oriente e occidente (Firenze, 
1947), pp. 171-187, who rejected all the ancient evidence in favor of his own theory that Gyges 
was not a usurper, but the legitimate successor to the Lydian throne. Mazzarino contended that 
the Heraclid dynasty, which Gyges was said to have deposed, was an invention of the priests at 
Delphi. The considerable flaws in Mazzarino’s argument are pointed out by O. Seel, “Hcrakliden 
und Mermnaden”, Navicula Chilionensis (Leiden, 1956), pp. 37-65. 

81 Nic. Dam. fr.47,1: on 1 Advance 6 ea/aTo? f$aoiXevt; Avda>v KaxeAvdr] xpdmp toiovtco. Like 

most Greek writers, Nicolaus himself used the terms basileus and tyrannos interchangeably, and 
often called Gyges and his successors basileis . The reference to Adyattes as “the last basileus” 
of Lydia can be explained, so far as I can see, only on the assumption that the Lydian Xanthus, 
whose Lydiaca was Nicolaus* ultimate source, was more careful about his use of basileus and 
tyrannos. 32 Plutarch, Moralia 302 A. 

33 Archilochus fr. 15. The author of the Hypothesis to Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannos noted that 
tyrannos was not an apt title for Oedipus, and that poets were inaccurate “when they called kings 
who ruled before the Trojan War, Tyrants’; for the word did not circulate among the Greeks until 
rather recently; in the time of Archilochus, as Hippias the sophist says”. Hippias, the fifth century 
antiquarian, presumably found no use of the word in any of the Homeric or Hesiodic corpus. 
Berve, Die Tyrannis I, p.3, proposed that the word was current in colloquial speech in Homer’s 
time, and finds support for that contention in the fact that it was used soon after Homer’s time, 
by Archilochus! 
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tyrant, and an ancient etymologist explained the word tyrannos by noting that 
Gyges, the first tyrant, came from Tyrrhas 34 . That is certainly a false etymo¬ 
logy, but it is clear that in antiquity Gyges was widely regarded as the first 
tyrant. That tradition must mean that Gyges had been called tyrannos by his 
subjects and contemporaries 35 . 

Tyrannos is not a Greek word. It comes from one of the languages of Asia 
Minor, and may have affinities with Lydian words and names 36 . A recent 
article, on the other hand, suggests that the word is Lycian, and might be 
related to the word tern , “army” 37 . If it was originally a Carian word, then 
Gyges must have had a Carian predecessor. Perhaps Arselis of Mylasa, a 
man of considerable power and an older contemporary of Gyges, was known 
as a tyrannos in his Carian community 38 . Whatever its origin - Lydian, Lycian 
or Carian - Greek tradition remembered Gyges as the first ruler to whom the 
word tyrannos was applied. 

Gyges was killed soon after Cypselus made himself ruler of Corinth, and 
we have no record of any contact between the two tyrants. But Herodotus 
tells us that Gyges’ dedications at Delphi were displayed in the Treasury of 
Cypselus 39 . At the very least, Cypselus had no ill feelings toward Gyges or 
his son and successor, Ardys. 

The success of Gyges’ coup, and his subsequent power, may have inspired 
a similar attempt in Egypt. Shortly before 663 Psammetichus renounced his 

34 Euphorion (F.H.G.lll, p.72) fr.l. Under its entry, tyrannos , the Etym. Gudianum reads, 
“Tyrannos. Either from the Tyrrhenians, for they were brutal, or else from Gyges, who came 
from Tyrrhas, a Lydian city, where he was the first tyrant”. The Etym.Maginm says much the 
same. 

35 That Gyges was the first tyrant was proposed in a lengthy argument by G. Radet, La Lydie et 

le monde grec aux tempsdes Mermnades (Paris, 1893), pp. 146-148 and was emphasized by Ure, Origin , 
pp.l27ff. Mazzarino, Fra oriente , pp. 201-203, vigorously attacked the thesis, and few scholars 
today regard Gyges as a tyrannos . But Mazzarino’s arguments rested on the untenable ground that 
Gyges was a legitimate Heraclid king. Unless one accepts that hypothesis, there is no reason 
whatever to doubt that Gyges was called tyrannos by the Lydians. Forrest, Emergence , pp.78ff., 
suggests that Gyges* rule was styled a tyrannis y but is unnecessarily cautious about the implications 
of that fact (“I am not suggesting for a moment that early seventh century Lydia was in any way 
a parallel for or served as a political model for mid-seventh century Greece,” p.84). D.Hegyi, 
“Notes on the Origins of Greek Tyrannis”, Acta Antiqua Hungarica XIII (1965), pp. 309-310, 
calls Gyges “the first tyrannos ” without hesitation, and remarks that “this... is in general accepted 
also by the majority of modern investigators”. Such, alas, is not the case. Gyges appears in one 
sentence in Berve’s two-volume work. It is not surprising that Gyges is never mentioned in a 
discussion of the “causes of tyranny”. 36 Radet, loc.cit. 

37 Hegyi, “Notes”, pp.316-318. 

38 Plutarch, Moralia 302A. It seems most probable that the word tyrannis travelled with the 
position which it described. It would thus all along have described a monarchical position estab¬ 
lished by armed force. I doubt that Gyges, any more than Cypselus, called himself tyrannos. The 
objectionable connotation of the word seems to have been as old as the word itself. 

39 Herodotus I 14. 
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loyalty to Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, and proceeded to make himself 
master of Egypt, in the process exterminating his rival nomarchs in the 
Delta 40 . He assumed the traditional royal titles of the Egyptian kings, and 
we are correct in regarding him as an Egyptian king. But we should consider 
what an impact his acquisition of power must have made on the Greeks of his 
time. The successes of Gyges in Lydia and Psammetichus in Egypt must have 
been powerful stimulants to ambitious Greeks to attempt the same. We re¬ 
call that one of Cypselus’ grandsons, the last tyrant of Corinth, was named 
Psammetichus 41 . 

It seems, in short, that Cypselus and other early “Greek tyrants” should 
be classified, if they are classified at all, together with Gyges and Psammeti¬ 
chus. It also appears that the same instrument which Cypselus, Theagenes 
and Cylon employed had been previously used by Gyges and Psammetichus: 
hoplites. Herodotus reports that while Psammetichus was contemplating 
the removal of his rivals from the Delta, Carians and Ionians with bronze 
armor appeared in Egypt. Psammetichus made them promises, they took 
employment with him, and with their help he made himself king of Egypt. 
These Ionians and Carians were subsequently settled by Psammetichus in the 
“Camps” near Bubastis 42 . They were, in fact, the first of the Greek (and 
Carian) soldiers who were to become the backbone of the Saite army 43 . We 
are not told that they were hoplites, but it is obvious that they were not 
knights, and their metal armor was a novelty in Egypt. If they fought as a 
company, and fought successfully against the levies of the nomarchs, chan¬ 
ces are excellent that they were hoplites. 

A cylindrical inscription of Ashurbanipal suggests that these Carians and 
Greeks were sent to Psammetichus by Gyges. Ashurbanipal complains, at 
any rate, that Gyges sent Psammetichus forces with whose assistance he 
terminated Assyrian domination of Egypt 44 . 

Gyges himself might have become tyrant with the assistance of hoplites. 
In one of his essays Plutarch addressed himself to the question, “Why does 
Labrandean Zeus in Caria wield an axe instead of a thunderbolt?” In answer, 
Plutarch passes on the following information: the axe of Omphale, the symbol 
of Lydian royalty, was entrusted by Candaules to one of his companions. 
When Gyges revolted and made war upon him, Arselis from Mylasa came 
as an epikouros to Gyges, with an armed force (dynamis). And he put an 
end to Candaules and his companion, and fetched the axe back to Caria 46 . 


40 For the chronology and details of Psammetichus’ rise to power see F. Kienitz, Die politische 
Geschichte A gyp tens vom 7. bis zum 4. Jahrhnndert vor der Zeitwende (Berlin, 1953), pp. 8-10 and 154-157. 

41 Aristotle, Pol. 1315B, and Nic.Dam., fr. 59,4 . 42 Herodotus II 151-154. 

43 Kienitz, Politische Geschichte, pp. 35 FT. 

44 For a translation of the Rassam Cylinder see D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and 

Babylonia (Chicago, 1927) vol.ll, no. 785 . 45 Moralia 302 A. 
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The Carian djnamis was very likely a group of hoplites. There is evidence 
that hoplite armor was in use in Caria before it was adopted by the Greeks. 
The horsehair crest on the hoplite helmet, and the ochanon in the middle of 
the hoplite shield were still known as “Carian” devices in the sixth century 46 . 
The reliefs discovered at Karatepe in 1947 suggest that at least certain ele¬ 
ments of hoplite gear originated in eastern Asia Minor, perhaps in Urartu, 
about the middle of the eighth century 47 . 

In their bids for power Gyges was supported by Carians, Psammetichus 
by Carians and Ionians, Cypselus perhaps by non-Corinthians, Theagenes by 
a private “bodyguard”, and Cylon by non-Athenians. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the warriors who played such an important role in the several 
coups were “professionals” who fought in behalf of their commander, and 
not citizen troops fighting to liberate themselves from oppression. 

We know very little about the introduction of hoplite warfare, but it 
seems that the new weaponry was first acquired by men who had the means 
to afford the expensive metal, and not by small farmers who could afford 
neither the armor nor the time needed to practice with the new weapons 48 . 
The original hoplite companies might well have been rather small, made up 
for the most part by spirited soldiers of fortune, whose prowess with the 
spear won them the admiration of their fellows. That some seventh century 
hoplites came from higher levels of society is not just a logical assumption. 
The earliest evidence for hoplite armor in Greece comes from an Argive 
grave, dating from the end of the eighth century. The man there interred was 
a man of considerable means, a “noble” if wealth reflected social status 49 . At 
the end of the seventh century there were still aristocrats who were proud 
of their hoplite status. Alcaeus described the “great house” of one such 
hoplite, glistening with bronze and displaying helmets with horsehair crests, 
shiny greaves and hollow shields 60 . Alcaeus’ brother, Antimenidas, was ap- 

44 Strabo XIV 2,27 discussed the Carians* reputed love for warfare: “As evidence of their 
zeal for military things, (my authorities) produce shield-bars, blazons, and helmet-crests. For all 
of these are called ‘Carian*. Anacreon, at any rate, says, ‘Once again through the Carian-wrought 
shield-bar do I put my hand*, and Alcaeus says, 'shaking the Carian helmet-crest*’*. 

47 For the eastern ancestry of the helmet-crests see H.Stier, “Probleme der friihgriechischen 
Geschichte**, Historia I (1950), pp. 214-225. On hoplite armor in general see A. Snodgrass, Early 
Greek Armour and Weapons (Edinburgh, 1964). 

48 So Snodgrass, “The Hoplite Reform and History**, Joum . of Hell. Stud. LXXXV (1965), 
pp. 110-122. There is also something to be said for the theory, endorsed by Snodgrass, that the 
first warriors armed with the hoplite shield and spear may have fought as individuals, and not as 
members of a phalanx. 

49 Paul Courbin, “Une tombe geometrique d’Argos**, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique 
LXXXI (1957), pp. 322-386. A well preserved bronze helmet (with a crest rib) and bronze cuirass 
were found, along with fragments of bronze which perhaps are the remains of greaves (p.367). 
The tomb had been robbed, but a few gold rings and gold leaf were overlooked (pp.385-386). 

50 Alcaeus fr. 54 (Diehl). 
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parently a “professional” hoplite 51 , and Alcaeus himself was proud of his 
own exploits in the phalanx 52 . 

Many hoplites fought wherever their services were requested and rewar¬ 
ded. It would be convenient to call such men “mercenaries”, but that term 
can be, and has been, quite misleading since it calls to mind mercenary sol¬ 
diers of other ages and societies. Before the invention of coinage profession¬ 
al soldiers may have been less “mercenary” than, e.g., the ten thousand who 
were employed by the young Cyrus at the end of the fifth century. The 
Greek word epikouros , “assister”, or “ally”, eventually became a synonym 
for misthophoros , “the wage earner”, and both are commonly translated 
“mercenary”. But in the seventh century epikouros described the man who 
rendered assistance in another man’s battle. Earlier, Homer had applied the 
term to the Trojan “allies” who brought assistance to Priam 63 . 

Stories about the Homeric heroes undoubtedly helped to inspire ambitious 
seventh century Greeks to follow a career of adventure and danger. Al¬ 
though they were willing to leave the land of their birth, such men need not 
have been outcasts of society. We know something about one epikouros of 
the early and middle seventh century - the poet Archilochus 64 . It was once 
thought that Archilochus was a destitute bastard, forced to earn his liveli¬ 
hood, in wretched Thasos, by serving as a “mercenary”. But recently dis¬ 
covered fragments of his poetry, and archaeological excavations at Thasos, 
where he spent much of his adult life, tell a different story. It now appears 
that Archilochus was a proud and admired man of action, who lived in a 
society which was accustomed to some comforts and refinements 56 . There 

61 Alcaeus fr. 50. 62 Athenaeus XIV 627 a. 

“ See e.g. y Iliad II 815, III 456, V 614. 

64 The assumption that “mercenary” is an adequate translation of epikouros has had unfortunate 
results. Cf., e.g. y F. Lasserre and A. Bonnard, Archiloque (Paris, 1958), pp. xxi-xxii, where it is 
argued that Archilochus was not a mercenary. Whether or not he was a “mercenary”, there is 
ample evidence that he was an epikouros. In fr. 8 he calls himself a servant of the god of war, “I am 
both a servant of Lord Enyalios, and know the lovely gift of the Muses”. And in fr. 7 he says, 
“In my spear is my kneaded barley-cake, in my spear is Ismarian wine. I drink while leaning on 
my spear”. Since there is no indignation or embarrassment in either of these statements,there is 
no reason to doubt Archilochus* intentions when he says, (fr.27) “I shall be called an epikouros y 
like a Carian”. But Bonnard, translating epikouros as “mercenary” comments on this last fragment, 
“quelle humiliation!” and suggests that since “un soldat mercenaire” would not have had such 
pride in his military calling, Archilochus must have been a citizen-soldier. We know nothing about 
citizen-soldiers in the early seventh century. For similar presuppositions about the meaning of 
epikouros y see N. M.Kontoleon, “Archilochos und Paros”, Archiloque (Fondation Hardt, 1964), 
p.70. Archilochus* comparison of himself to a Carian might have suggested to some scholars that 
epikouroi y like Carians, were to be pitied. But the Carians were not pitied until the fifth century. 
In Homer’s time they were regarded as a sophisticated people, Cl.Iliad II867-875 and IV141-142. 

65 J. Pouilloux, “Archiloque et Thasos”, Archiloque (Fondation Hardt, 1964), pp.3-27. See 
especially pp.20-21 for the monument which the Thasians erected to honor Glaucus, Archilochus* 
good friend and a captain of soldiers. 
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is now little doubt that Archilochus also fought in Euboea 66 . Although it is 
possible that he travelled there as part of a citizen levy of Thasians, it is far 
more likely that he went to Euboea as an individual, looking for action and 
anxious to win rewards for his rare hoplite prowess. Antimenidas, the bro¬ 
ther of Alcaeus, offered his services to the king of Babylon, and was re¬ 
warded by the gift of a sword with a chryselephantine handle 57 . The Ionians 
and Carians who aided Psammetichus in Egypt were also called epikonroi 58 . 
We may conclude that in seventh century Greece there were professional 
hoplites who passed up no opportunity to display their valor. In so doing 
they not only suffered no social stigma, but in fact won an enviable reputa¬ 
tion. Needless to say, they were rewarded with material prizes as well. The 
sixth century “Song of Hybrias” may reflect the motivation of earlier sol¬ 
diers of fortune: 

My wealth is my great spear and sword 
And the good rawhide shield, bulwark of hide. 

With this I plough, with this I reap, 

With this I drink sweet wine from the vine. 

With this I have gotten the name, “Lord of the serfs”. 

Those who have not the courage to wield a spear and sword. 

And the good rawhide shield, bulwark of hide, 

All of them fall and kiss my knee, 

Calling me “Lord” and “Great King” 59 . 

Gyges, Psammetichus, Cypselus and Theagenes, I believe, were among 
the first to realize the possibilities which the availability of hoplite epikonroi 
provided. Surely there were others whose names have not survived. A new 
fragment of Archilochus’ poetry refers to an ambitious man who has won 
himself a tyranny with a force of hoplites: 

This city ... men once sacked for you. 

You captured it with the spear and won 
great glory. Rule it and hold tyranny 60 ! 

The tyrant who, once established, no longer required the services of his 
epikonroi , will have sent them on their way with rich rewards. But in those 
instances where their continued presence was necessary, some regular means 
of reimbursement was called for. If Gyges was, in fact, the “inventor” of 


56 Oxy. Pap. XXX, no.2508. For the significance of this fragment sec now A. J. Podlecki, 
“Three Greek Soldier-Poets: Archilochus, Alcaeus, Solon”, Class. World LXI1I (1969), pp.75-76. 

57 Alcaeus fr. 50. 

* r ' 8 Herodotus II152, 4-5 twice calls them epikonroi. In both instances the word has the meaning, 
“assisters”, rather than “mercenaries”. 

59 H.W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets (London, 1900) p. 153. 

60 Archilochus fr. 35 ( Oxy. Pap. W II, no.2310). 
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coinage 61 , it is tempting to suppose that he found in this device the most 
convenient method of rewarding his epikouroi with a fixed amount of pre¬ 
cious metal at regular intervals. Greek tradition recalled that Pheidon of 
Argos was the first Greek to issue coins 62 . Did he advertise for hoplite 
epikouroi and retain their services by a regular monetary payment? Pheidon’s 
military successes in the early seventh century have for long been explained 
by the hypothesis that he was the first Peloponnesian to command hoplite 
troops. This hypothesis has been strengthened by the discovery, in 1953, 
of the late eighth century Argive “hoplite” armor 63 . 

In summary: by the beginning of the seventh century some Carians and 
Greeks had acquired hoplite armor. In association, a few of these hoplites 
constituted a very effective military force. Many hoplites were “professional” 
adventurers, who, as epikouroi fought wherever their valuable services were 
requested. Ca . 685 Gyges assembled a phalanx of such hoplites, recruited 
primarily in Caria, and proceeded to overthrow Candaules, the king of 
Lydia. Although he usurped the powers of Candaules, he did not adopt the 
royal symbols or titles. He was called tyrannos by his subjects and their 
Greek neighbors. About twenty years after becoming tyrannos he recruited 
for Psammetichus a force of Carians and Ionians, and with their help 
Psammetichus made himself master of Egypt. Inspired by these precedents, 
various ambitious Greeks assembled hoplite forces and attempted to make 
themselves masters of various Greek communities. One such instance was 
Cypselus 5 seizure of Corinth in 655. Cypselus, who was in fact not a Corin¬ 
thian, marched upon the city and threw out the Bacchiad rulers. Because his 
position, and the means employed to attain it, paralleled Gyges 5 seizure of 
power, Cypselus too was called tyrannos . Ca.6 40 Theagenes, with a small 
private army, seized Megara and was also called tyrannos. Cylon’s attempt 

61 So Radet, La Lydie , p. 166, and Ure, Origin , pp. 127 ff. Herodotus I 94,1 credits the Lydians 
in general with the invention; for the same tradition cf. Xenophanes, fr.4 (Diels, 5th ed.). 
Numismatists are far from agreeing on the date or the place of origin, but seventh century Lydia 
is the favorite. See C.M.Kraay and M.Hirmer, Greek Coins (London, 1966), pp. 11-12: “. . .whe¬ 
ther the idea was Lydian or Greek in origin will perhaps never be decided.... By about 600 B.C., 
however, Lydian regal coins can be identified.... The process which culminated in the appearance 
of distinctive coin types at a number of centres by about 600 B.C. need have started no earlier 
than about 650 B.C.”. 

62 Strabo VIII 358 and 376: Marmor Parium (F.gr. Hist. no. 239) 30; Pollux IX 83; Eusta¬ 
thius, Comm. Iliad II 562. 

63 See note 49. The tomb in which the armor was found also yielded two curious iron pieces: 
andirons shaped like the keel of a ship (Courbin, “Une tombe”, pp.367ff.). This tomb may have 
belonged to a proud warrior such as the soldier of fortune whom Odysseus impersonates (Od . 
XIV 222-225): “Work was never a pleasure for me, nor home-keeping thrift, which nourishes 
good children. But for me oared ships were always a pleasure, and wars, and well polished spears 
and arrows”. The “swift black ships” which carry adventurous warriors arc a commonplace in 
the Odyssey. 
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to make himself tyrant of Athens in 632 or 628 followed along similar lines, 
as may have Orthagoras’ successful coup at Sicyon ca. 650. 

Instead of saying that Greek tyranny originated in the middle of the 
seventh century, it would be less misleading to say that in the first seventy 
years of the seventh century various individuals in Caria, Lydia, Egypt and 
Greece made themselves masters of communities large and small, and that 
many who did so were called tyrannoi . Instead of calling attention to the 
increased political consciousness of farmer-hoplites, the emergence of a new 
commercial class, or the hostility between Dorians and non-Dorians, we 
should emphasize the fact that the men who tried to make themselves 
masters of communities in the early and middle seventh century, enlisted 
hoplite epikouroi in order to reach that objective. 

With a hired force at their disposal, aspirants for tyranny may not have 
needed the active support of farmers, merchants, or non-Dorians. These 
three groups undoubtedly prospered under the tyrant, for the tyrant’s natu¬ 
ral enemy was the landed aristocrat, who claimed a share of the power which 
the tyrant monopolized. But we do not know that these three groups played 
any role at all in establishing the first tyrants. Phi loti mia, the examples of 
Gyges and Psammetichus, and the availability of hoplite epikouroi may suf¬ 
fice to explain the first tyrants in Greece. 


Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Robert Drews 
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SARGON, CYRUS AND MESOPOTAMIAN FOLK 
HISTORY 


ROBERT DREWS , Vanderbilt University 


There is something of a consensus among historians of historiography that the 
peoples of the ancient Near East, with the usual exception of Israel, had an “ahistorical” 
mentality. Such a generalization needs considerable refinement before it can be accepted. 
What holds for Egypt may not apply to the Hittites, and certain kinds of historical 
thought and historiographical activity may be attested while evidence for others is 
completely lacking. 

In Mesopotamia there were obviously various literary genres (the most important being 
the chronicle-series) which stood in some relation to what is commonly called histori¬ 
ography. On the other hand, there is little evidence that the Mesopotamian public knew 
much or cared much about history. Certainly there was no such thing as popular written 
history, although that is not surprising since in Mesopotamia literacy was more restricted 
than it was among the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. At any rate, literacy is no pre¬ 
requisite for an interest in the past. During the last thirty years anthropologists, armed 
with tape-recorders, have assembled an impressive corpus of historical traditions 
gathered from “ahistorical” non-literate societies. What these non-literate peoples have 
to say about their past—their “ethnohistory” (or, less ambiguously, their “folk history”) 1 
—is in most cases of great interest to the whole community. For example, among the 
Gola of West Africa knowledge of the past is such a highly valued commodity that an 
elder who is entirely ignorant of it is dismissed as “a small boy,” and tribesmen travel 
long distances in order to hear a sage famous for his knowledge of tribal history. 2 

Now it would be fallacious to assume that since even primitive societies are known to 
have a substantial folk history, therefore the illiterate element in Mesopotamia must 
have been conversant with a similar or more elaborate folk history. It may be, for 
example, that in primitive societies the “historical” traditions serve primarily as charters, 
in Malinowski’s sense of the word, for existing social relationships, 3 and that for one 
reason or another such charter-stories were unnecessary in Mesopotamia. Accordingly, 
one had best say nothing more about folk history in Mesopotamia than can be supported 
by evidence. In fact, although most of us have taken for granted that non-literate Baby¬ 
lonians had some traditions about the past, even that assumption needs documentation. 4 


1 “Ethnohistory” sometimes stands for scholarly 
reconstruction (from whatever sources are available) 
of a primitive society’s history, whereas “folk history” 
invariably stands for what a primitive folk says about 
its past. «+ 1 Charles Hudson, “Folk History and Ethno¬ 
history,” Ethnohistory 13 (1966): 52 ff. Neither term, 
of course, is interchangeable with the recent and un¬ 
fortunate coinage, “oral history.” 

2 W. L. d’Azavedo, “Uses of the Past in Gola 
Discourse,” Journal of African History 3 (1962): 
15-17. 

3 Hudson, “Folk History,” p. 59. 

[JNES 33 1974] 
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4 J. Laessoe, “Literacy and Oral Tradition in 
Ancient Mesopotamia,” Studia Orientalia loanni 
Pedersen . . . Dicata (Copenhagen, 1953), pp. 205-18, 
remarked on the devotion of the Babylonians to the 
written word, and their remarkable concern for pre¬ 
cision in copying old texts. Their faith in the relia¬ 
bility of the written word, however, need not have 
been as much of an inhibition to oral tradition as 
Laessoe implies, unless literary and oral traditions 
served the same purpose. Martin Braun, History and 
Romance in Oraeco-Oriental Literature (Oxford, 1938) 
stressed the chauvinistic nature of several stories 
popular in the Near East (e.g., the stories of Sesostris 
and Semiramis), and was undoubtedly right in sug¬ 
gesting that the popularity of these legends resulted 
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Professor Oppenheim has recently suggested that it was in the sanctuaries, the home of 
what he has aptly called “the stream of tradition,” that oral as well as written traditions 
about the past were maintained . 5 Very likely in the sanctuaries and in the palaces one 
would be sure to find persons who knew the oral traditions; but could one also hear the 
same stories outside the temples and royal court? That the non-literate public not only 
told, but also shaped tales about the past is, I think, shown by the curious relationship 
between the stories of the young Sargon of Akkad and Cyrus the Great. In lieu of the 
anthropologist’s tape-recorder we must here depend in part upon the Greek historians 
who practiced historie in Babylon, and that being the case perhaps a classicist can be 
excused for trespassing upon the Assyriologist’s terrain. 

The story of Sargon, as Giiterbock has remarked, belongs to “dem Typus ‘des Konigs 
niederer Herkunft ’.” 6 It told how Sargon, born to non-royal parents, was cast adrift as 
an infant, but survived to reach the pinnacle of power and fame. This kind of story has 
been a favorite with peoples of every era and nationality. Whether true, like the tradition 
that Abraham Lincoln went from a log-cabin to the White House, or invented, like the 
story of Cinderella, or a mixture of fact and fantasy, like the tale of Dick Whittington, 
such stories are all but ineradicable from the popular memory . 7 In Mesopotamia there 
was also an appetite for such stories. Alongside the story of Sargon we find, in the first 
millennium, the legend of Semiramis . 8 Although in actuality Sammuramat may have 
been born to privileged parents in Babylon, and although she may never have been more 
than a highly conspicuous queen-mother in Assyria , 9 the Aramaean population of the 
Fertile Crescent eventually transformed her into a legendary type: abandoned at birth, 
she too survived to become not only a queen, but a world-conqueror. It may be that the 
legend of Semiramis grew more or less spontaneously, although its similarities to the 
story of Sargon suggest that some of it was borrowed from the latter. 

More striking, however, are the parallels between the story of Sargon and the account 
of the rise of Cyrus which we find in the late Hellenistic historian, Nicolaus of Damascus. 
The parallelism was known and remarked upon in the days when Nicolaus was still read 
as an historical source on the ancient Near East . 10 But since Nicolaus has long been 
discredited as an authority in that field, and is therefore seldom read by Assyriologists, 


from the frustration which attended subjugation by 
Persian or Hellenistic ruling elites. On the same topic 
see S. K. Eddy, The King is Dead: Studies in the 
Xear Eastern Resistance to Hellenism 334-41 B.C. 
(Lincoln, Neb., 1962), pp. 124-25. The stories with 
which we shall be dealing, however, had a very 
different appeal. 

5 A. L. Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia (Chi¬ 
cago, 1964), p. 150, suggests that “the names as well 
as deeds, crimes, and victories of famous rulers seem 
to have been kept alive through some oral tradition 
that must have centered in sanctuaries rather than in 
palaces.” This may be contradicted on p. 22, where as 
a habitat for the oral “legends spun around kings 
both loved and feared” Oppenheim points to the courts 
of the kings of Babylon. At any rate, since neither 
institution is interchangeable with the Mesopotamian 
folk (and since both institutions had access to written 
traditions), neither’s oral traditions constituted 
genuine folk history. The question before us is whether 
these establishments shared their traditions with the 
general public. 


6 H. G. Giiterbock, “Die historische Tradition bei 
Babyloniern und Hethitern,” ZA 42 (1934): 65. 

7 By way of illustration, in the fifth volume of 
Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature 
(Bloomington, Indiana, 1957 edition) we find category 
“L,” which covers reversals of fortune in hero-tales. 
Under L 111.2 are listed stories of foundling-heroes, 
and finally in L 111.2.1 comes the category, “Future 
heroes found in boat (basket, bush).” This very par¬ 
ticular motif, in addition to its better known mani¬ 
festations, is attested for Iceland, India, Japan. 

8 Neither of which, oddly, appears in the just 
mentioned Index. 

9 Her regency during the minority of Adad-nirari 
III has been disputed by W. Schramm, “War 
Semiramis assyrische Regentin?” Historia 21 (1972): 
513-21. 

10 So, for instance, Sidney Smith, Early History 
of Assyria (London, 1928), p. 82. 
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it may be useful to summarize the similarities between his account of Cyrus’s ascent to 
kingship and the traditions about Sargon. 

1. Both Sargon and Cyrus were abandoned by their parents. The “Legend of 
Sargon” begins thus: 

Sargon, the mighty king, king of Agade, am I. 

My mother was a high-priestess, my father I knew not. 

The brother(s) of my father loved the hills. 

My city is Azupiranu, which is situated on the banks of the Euphrates. 

My mother, the high-priestess, conceived me, in secret she bore me. 

She set me in a basket of rushes, with bitumen she sealed my lid. 

She cast me into the river which rose not (over) me. 

The river bore me up and carried me to Akki, the drawer of water. 

Akki, the drawer of water, lifted me out as he dipped his e[w]er. 

Akki, the drawer of water, [took me] as his son (and) reared me . 11 

Cyrus was said to have had a similar experience. Herodotus reported (1. 108) that King 
Astyages ordered that the infant be taken from his parents, be removed to the wilderness 
and abandoned; a shepherd, however, substituted his own still-born son for the royal 
grandchild, and raised Cyrus as though he were his own son. Nicolaus’s story is not so well 
known: 


It was customary among the Medes that for his bringing-up a pauper could go to an affluent 
man and put himself in his hands, that he might thus be properly nourished and clothed. . . . 
Now by and by a young lad by the name of Cyrus, a Mardian by nationality, comes up to a 
royal attendant who was in charge of beautifying the royal estate. The lad was Cyrus, son of a 
certain Atradates who, because he was so impoverished, had become a highwayman; his wife, 
the mother of Cyrus, was a goatherdess named Argoste. Well, then, in order to be reared 
Cyrus gives himself. . . , 12 


Herodotus’s version is closer to the Legend of Sargon in presenting Cyrus as a foundling, 
but Nicolaus ascribes to Cyrus the same humble parentage which legend attributed to 
Sargon. 


2. Once safely in the hands of a foster-father, Sargon became a gardener. In his 
“autobiography” he tells us, “Akki, the drawer of water, appointed me as his gardener.” 
Cyrus too, Nicolaus seems to say, became a gardener: 

. . . and he beautified the royal estate and was sollicitous about his task. The superintendent 
therefore gave him a better suit of clothes and transferred him from the crew which worked 
outdoors to that which worked indoors, right near the king . . . , 13 

Now the elevation of a gardener to kingship was a favorite for Mesopotamian story¬ 
tellers. One version of the story appears in a chronicle-text: 

Irra-imitti, the king, installed Bel-ibni, the gardener, on his throne as a ‘substitute king 5 and 
he (Irra-imitti) (even) placed his own royal crown on his (i.e. Bel-ibni’s) head. Irra-imitti died 


11 This composition belongs to what Giiterbock 
styled “narw-literature,” a term wl «+ A. K. Grayson 
and W. G. Lambert, “Akkadian Prophecies,” JCS 18 
(1964): 8, find less satisfactory than “Poetic Auto¬ 
biography.” The translation given above is E. A. 
Speiser’s, in ANET 2 , p. 119. 


12 Nicolaus of Damascus ( = no. 90 in Felix Jaco¬ 
by’s Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker) 
fragment 66, 2-4. That Cyrus was a young child at 
the outset of this story is implied throughout. Even¬ 
tually (66, 7) he was adopted by Artembares. 

13 Frag. 66, 4. 
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in his palace while sipfping] hot porridge, and Bel-ibni who was (still) sitting on the throne 
did not rise (any more), he (thus) was elevated to (real) kingship . 14 

Bel-ibni, otherwise known as Enlil-bani, was a king of the First Dynasty of Isin. C. F. 
Gadd was undoubtedly right in dismissing this chronicle-entry as “a slight anecdote.” 15 
Still another text which describes the coronation of a gardener is a passage in the history 
of the Byzantine writer, Agathias: 

The line of Semiramis stopped with Beleous. For a certain fellow named Beletaras, a gardener 
and, in fact, in charge of the king’s orchards and gardens, reaped for himself a surprising 
harvest—the throne ! 16 


All of these gardener-stories undoubtedly reflect the Assyrian practice of putting a 
‘substitute king’ upon the throne when omens foretold the king’s death. 17 Whether or not 
a gardener ever became king in fact, the 'possibility that such a thing might happen un¬ 
doubtedly stirred the hopes and fears of the populace, and suggested itself as a plausible 
anecdote about Sargon, and then about Cyrus. Since even at the beginning of the second 
millennium tradition held that Sargon’s father was a date-farmer, 18 it is not surprising 
that by the time the “Legend of Sargon” was written down, Sargon had become a 
gardener. How it was that Cyrus, born into the royal family of Anshan and apparently 
a grandson of Astyages, had by 400 b.c. been cast in the gardener’s role is more difficult 
to explain. The answer is, I think, that in Mesopotamian folk tradition the entire story 
of Sargon was transferred to Cyrus by the late fifth century. 

3. Both of our heroes became cupbearers to the king. This is one of the oldest 
elements in the story of Sargon, being attested in the Sumerian king-list and perhaps also 
in the Weidner Chronicle. In the king-list 19 we read that Sargon was “cupbearer of 
Ur-Zababa(k),” whom the list had earlier identified as a king of Kish who ruled for 400 
years. 20 The note in the king-list does not imply that Sargon unseated Ur-Zababa, and 
in fact presents the Akkadian as wresting the kingship from Lugalzagesi of Uruk. In the 
Weidner Chronicle, however, Lugalzagesi has disappeared, and Sargon is the immediate 
successor of Ur-Zababa, the king whom he had once served as cupbearer. 21 Cyrus too, 
according to Nicolaus, was once a cupbearer to the lord whom he would one day replace: 


Gaining a good reputation in these matters he (i.e. Cyrus) transferred himself to Artembares, 
who not only was in charge of the cupbearers but also personally handed the king the cup to 


14 The so-called “King Chronicle I”, BM 26,472, 
translated by Oppenheim in ANET 2 , p. 267. 

15 CAH 2 I, 2, p. 632. 

16 Histories 2. 25. Agathias cites as his authority 
Alexander Polyhistor (Jacoby, Die Frag. d. gr. Hist. 
no. 273, frag. 81), who gleaned some of his stories 
from Berossus. L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning 
Early Babylonian Kings 1 (London, 1907), pp. 62-64, 
suggested that ‘Beletaras’ is a corruption of Bel-ibni. 
But Agathias’s story might be used as evidence that 
the Babylonians told the same story about a king 
named Bel-eter as they told about Sargon, Bel-ibni 
and Cyrus. For individuals named Bel-eter see Simo 
Parpola, “A Letter from Samas-sumu-ukln to Esar- 
haddon,” Iraq 34 (1972): 29 and n. 36. 

17 So far as I know, this ritual is attested only for 
the Late Assyrian period. See W. von Soden “Bei- 


trage zum Verstandnis der neuassyrischen Briefe iiber 
die Ersatzkonigsriten,” Festschrift Viktor Christian 
(Vienna, 1956), pp. 100-117. 

18 Either his father or his guardian. On col. vi, 
line 32 of the king-list see T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian 
King List (Chicago, 1939), p. Ill, n. 238. 

19 Col. vi, line 33. 

20 Col. vi, lines 12-14. 

21 As restored and translated by Gtiterbock, ZA 
42, p. 54, this text reads: 

“Ur-Zababa [befahl (?)] [seinem Mundschenken 
Sargon], d . . . der Trankopfer von Esagila zu 
vertausch[en]. Sargon vertauschte nicht, er 
zeigte sich fromm und brachte [. . .] eilend (?) 
nach Esagila. Marduk, der Sohn (?) der Wasser- 
tiefe, sah ihn mit Freuden an und gab ihm das 
Konigtum iiber die vier Weltgegenden.” 
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drink. He (i.e. Artembares) warmly welcomed him, and bade him be cupbearer to those who 
dined at the king’s table. . . . Now Artembares was old; and once, when suffering from a 
fever he asked permission to go home until he should recover. “Instead of me,” he said, “this 
young lad of whom you think so highly shall fill your cup.” . . . And Cyrus attended the king, 
and day and night poured his wine and handed him his cup . 22 


Eventually, of course, Cyrus overthrew Astyages and became Great King. 

Classical scholars are agreed that Nicolaus’s history of the East, and especially his 
story of Cyrus, was taken from Ctesias’s Persica, a work written early in the fourth cen¬ 
tury b.c. 23 This work has with justification been denounced by both Assyriologists and 
classicists as a totally unreliable guide to Mesopotamian history. It does, however, shed 
some light on Mesopotamian folk history. Diodorus Siculus (2. 32. 4) says that Ctesias 
was a physician in the king’s service for seventeen years, and there is good reason to 
think that most of those years were spent not at Susa or Ecbatana but in Babylon. 
According to his own statement (frag. 27), Ctesias was physician to Parysatis, queen of 
Darius and queen-mother of Artaxerxes. Since during the years 409-392 b.c., the prob¬ 
able years of Ctesias’ employ, Parysatis is invariably found in Babylon, Ctesias will have 
attended her there. 24 And it was there, undoubtedly, that he heard the story of Cyrus 
which we find in Nicolaus. Quite apart from its similarities to the tale of Sargon listed 
above, it has a Babylonian bias. 25 As I have shown elsewhere, Ctesias did not invent the 
plots for his narratives; his originality was limited to the detail with which he elaborated 
upon received traditions. 26 The bare bones of Nicolaus’s story of Cyrus must reflect a 


22 Frag. 66, 5—6. 

23 See, for example, Felix Jacoby’s comments on 
Nicolaus’s sources ( Die Frag. d. gr. Hist. II C, p. 233; 
cf. the same scholar’s “Ktesias,” Paulys Realen- 
cyclopddie XI, cols. 2040—41). More recent studies of 
both Nicolaus and Ctesias have upheld the conclusion: 
B. Z. Wacholder, Nicolaus of Damascus (Berkeley, 
1962), p. 67, and Joan Bigwood, “Ctesias of Cnidus” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard, 1964), pp. 14-19. That 
Nicolaus’s story of Cyrus’s rise to power was taken 
from Ctesias is virtually beyond dispute, since it 
agrees so well with Photius’s bald summary of Ctes¬ 
ias’s seventh book. For that summary see Ctesias 
(Die Frag. d. gr. Hist. no. 688) frag. 9. 

F. W. Konig, Ktesias (AfO Beiheft 18; Graz, 1972) 
thought he found in Ctesias’s Persica an intimate 
familiarity with Persian institutions, above all with 
“die persischen Altersklassen,” and on pp. 34-37 
argues that Ctesias’s Assyrian and Median history 
reflects what fifth-century Persians had to say on the 
subject. His arguments, though at times ingenious, 
are for the most part unconvincing, and somewhat 
ne ghgent of scholarship on Greek historiographical 
practices. 

24 We cannot discover much about Ctesias’s 
whereabouts prior to his presence at the battle of 
Cun ax a in 401 (Parysatis was at the battle too, 
according to Plutarch, Artaxerxes 14. 4-5), but the 
queen should have been in Babylon when Darius 
died there in 404. In the aftermath of the battle Ctesias 
and Parysatis were in Babylon, doing what they could 
for the captive Greek general, Clearchus (frag. 27). 
Artaxerxes ordered Parysatis to stay in Babylon from 


ca. 400 to ca. 395, and she was happy to comply 
(Plutarch, Artaxerxes 19. 6 and 23. 1), perhaps be¬ 
cause her own mother was a native Babylonian. In 
late 395 the king had made up his quarrel with his 
mother, but instead of finding Parysatis at Susa, we 
find Artaxerxes in Babylon, for that is where the 
Athenian admiral, Conon, met with him (Diod. 14. 
81. 4-5). That Ctesias was in Babylon as late as 392 
is suggested by his report that eight years after 
Clearchus’s death his grave was covered with date- 
palms (frag. 27). 

25 Especially on those points where it diverges 
from Herodotus’s account. In Nicolaus frag. 66, 9 
Cyrus’s father turns to “the Chaldaeans in Babylon” 
for help in interpreting his wife’s dream. The Baby¬ 
lonian who reveals the significance of the dream for 
Cyrus plays a prominent role in the subsequent story 
through paragraph 18, at which point he is treacher¬ 
ously killed by a Persian. Similarly, Ctesias’s story of 
the Medes’ triumph over the Assyrians featured the 
Babylonian Belesys, who had an exceptional knowl¬ 
edge of the mantic arts, as the instigator of the whole 
affair (frag, lb, 24). 

26 Well put by Arnaldo Momigliano, “Tradizione 
e invenzione in Ctesia,” Atene e Roma ser. II, 12 
(1931), p. 25: “La fantasia di Ctesia . . . sussiste nella 
lussureggiante abbondanza dei particolari che tras- 
formano la semplice leggende in vero romanzo 
d’avventure.” In The Greek Accounts of Eastern 
History (Washington, D.C., 1973), pp. 108 ff., I have 
shown that Ctesias’s stories of Semiramis and Sar- 
danapalus were based on the fruits, however slight, of 
his historie in the East. 
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genuine Babylonian tradition of the late fifth century: Cyrus was a homeless child, became 
a gardener on the king’s estate, then a cupbearer to the king, and then king. 27 

This tradition, in turn, implies something about the survival of the story of Sargon. 
Neither Herodotus nor Ctesias heard anything about Sargon, and that must mean that by 
the late fifth century he had been forgotten in the levels of society open to Greek visitors. 
Yet the story of Sargon, with Cyrus in the place of Sargon as protagonist, was still being 
told in Ctesias’s milieu. Such a substitution could have occurred only if the story of Sar¬ 
gon, with Sargon in it, had been current when, in the sixth century, Cyrus’s origins became 
a subject of interest. The milieu in which the Sargon-story became the Cyrus-story can¬ 
not, I think, have had access to a written tradition, for the written word (the four 28 late 
copies of the “Legend of Sargon,” for example) would have held the story for Sargon 
against the claims of Cyrus, the new usurper. 

Similarly, it seems, the original evolution of the Sargon-story would have taken place 
not in sanctuaries but among the non-literate public. The Weidner Chronicler, of course, 
was a partisan of Esagila. But the traditions which he exploits to enhance the sanctuary 
need not have, and in the instance under discussion could not have evolved in Esagila, 
which did not become a significant center until centuries after the destruction of Akkad. 
More important, the evolution of the tradition reflected in the Weidner Chronicle is 
understandable only on the hypothesis that it occurred in a milieu which was not checked 
by a written tradition about Sargon. 

As noted above, the Sumerian king-list presented Sargon as Lugalzagesi’s conqueror: 29 


In Uruk Lugal-zage-si 
became king and reigned 25 years. 
1 king 

reigned its 25 years. 

Uruk was smitten with weapons; 
its kingship 
to Agade was carried. 

In Agade Sharru(m)-kin- 
(etc.) 


Another Sumerian composition, also inscribed during the Isin period, presents the same 
story in more elaborate and dramatic detail, with Lugalzagesi’s daughter figuring in 
somehow as the casus belli. 30 Given the scrupulous fidelity with which the scribes main¬ 
tained the literary “stream of tradition,” it is unlikely that a mutation of the Sargon- 
story would have occurred in any place where the above version was known. But among 
the non-literate public, Lugalzagesi’s name would not have been long remembered, and 
once it had been lost folk history naturally made Sargon the immediate successor to 


27 Thus Ctesias’s Cyrus-story, like his anecdotes 
about Semiramis and Sardanapalus, was not quite so 
fictitious as commonly supposed. Jacoby, “Ktesias,” 
col. 2058, believed “dass die ganze Jugendgeschichte 
des Kyros eine freie Sehopfung des Ktesias auf 
herodoteischer Grundlage ist.” Konig, Ktesias , p. 49, 
says much the same, “griechisch sind das langsame 


Aufsteigen des Kyros bei Astyi'gas und der ‘Baby- 
lonier’.” 

28 For the existence of a fourth copy see Grayson 
and Lambert, “Akkadian Prophecies,” p. 8. 

29 Col. vi, lines 24-31. 

30 V. Scheil, “Nouveaux renseignements sur 
Sarrukin,” RA 13 (1916): 175-79. 
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Ur-Zababa, and then, economically, his rebellious vassal. 31 It was this stage of its 
evolution that the tradition had reached in the days of the Weidner Chronicler. The 
chronicler need have done nothing more than reinterpret the usurpation of Ur-Zababa’s 
position by Sargon as Marduk’s punishment of sacrilege and reward of piety. 

All along the line, it would seem, the story was preserved by the “folk historians,” and 
at the same time was gradually altered by them. At any point the current version could 
be committed to writing, thus entering the literary “stream of tradition.” The various 
forms which the Sargon-story takes reflect successive stages of a continuously evolving 
oral and public tradition: the tag in the Sumerian king-list, the entry in the Weidner 
Chronicle, the “Legend of Sargon,” and Ctesias’s story of the rise of Cyrus. 


31 The Naram-Sin story underwent an analogous 
development. In the Sumerian king-list Naram-Sin is 
still the son of Manishtushu, and Shar-kali-sharri (w T ho 
reigned 25 years) is the last king prior to chaos. In the 
tradition known to the Weidner Chronicler, the two 
minor kings have disappeared, and Naram-Sin is son 
of Sargon and the last of the kings of Akkad. Still 
another example of the simplifying of history in folk 
memory comes from the Neo-Babylonian and Persian 
periods. When the obscure Assyrian kings who reigned 


from 626 to 609 b.c. had been forgotten, “Sardana- 
palus” (a hybrid which apparently combines the names 
of the two last famous kings of Assyria—Esarhaddon 
and Ashurbanipal) was remembered as the last king 
at Nineveh, and therefore as the king who presided 
over its fall. Cf. Giiterbock, 7>A 42, pp. 75-76, who 
draws the parallel betw **+ Naram-Sin and Sardana- 
palus, and J. J. Finkelstein, “Mesopotamian Histori¬ 
ography,” Proc. of the Amer. Philos. Soc.. 107 (1963), 
p. 467. 
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THE BABYLONIAN CHRONICLES AND BEROSSUS 


By ROBERT DREWS 


Students of comparative religion and historians of historiography have for some 
time now been debating the value, or even the validity, of an “ historical outlook ”. 
Within the swamps of this impossibly large debate, one of the few points of seeming 
bedrock is that the historical outlook which is characteristic of Western civilization 
was alien to the peoples of the ancient Near East, the Hebrews possibly excepted. 
One awkward fact which this consensus must leave out of account is that in first- 
millennium Babylon there was something which looks like historical writing—the 
chronicles. 1 So far as I know, they have been completely ignored in this debate. 

On the other hand, the chronicles have occasionally been singled out for high 
praise. Students of ancient historiography who, like myself, must depend on transla¬ 
tions of the cuneiform texts, have generally supposed that of the many genres 


I wish to express my gratitude to the University of Wisconsin’s Institute for Research in the Humanities, 
whose hospitality I enjoyed while at work on this subject in the fall of 1973, and to Prof. A. K. Grayson, who 
kindly allowed me to see the proofs for the second chapter of his forthcoming Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles. 

1 The chronicles with which this article is concerned, all of them compiled in the Neo-Babylonian, Persian, 
or Seleucid periods, are the following: 

Brit. Mus. Common name Period covered Published by 


(1) 26472 

“ King Chronicle I ” 

Sargon to Bel-ibni 

King, 1907 

(2) 96152 

“ King Chronicle II ” 

Bel-ibni to Agum III 

King, 1907 

(3) 27859 


c . 1080 to c. 680 

King, 1907 

(4) 92502 

“ Babylonian Chronicle ” 

c. 747 to 668 

Pinches, 1884 

(5) 96273 


694 to 650 

Millard, 1964 

(6) 25091 

“ Esarhaddon Chronicle ” 

680 to 667 

Smith, 1924 

(7) 86379 


680 to 625 

Smith, 1924 

(8) 25127 


626 to 623 

Wiseman, 1956 

(9) 2x901 


616 to 609 

Gadd, 1923 

(10) 22047 


608 to 606 

Wiseman, 1956 

(11) 21946 


605 to 595 

Wiseman, 1956 

(12) 25124 


556 

Wiseman, 1956 

(• 3 ) 35382 
(14) 34660 

“ Nabonidus Chronicle ” 

555 539 

Pinches, 1882 

and 

36313 

“ Diadochic Chronicle ” 

321 to 312 

Smith, 1924 


To this group should be added the text translated by Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (abbr. BUT ; 
London, 1924), 148-149, which refers to the year 345/4 b.c. For the chronicles I have used the following trans¬ 
lations : nos. 1, 2, 6 and 13, A. L. Oppenheim in ANET ; no. 3, L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early Bab. 
Kings , II (abbr. CCEBK ; London, 1907); no. 5, A. R. Millard, “Another Babylonian Chronicle Text,’* 
Iraq 26 (1964), 14-35; nos. 7 and 14, S. Smith, BHT; nos. 8-12, D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean 
Kings (abbr. CCK ; London, 1956) ; for no. 4 Oppenheim’s ANET translation of cols, ii, 23-iv, and for cols, 
i-ii, 23, H. Winckler, £A 2 (1887) and F. Delitzsch, Die bab. Chronik (1906). Grayson now publishes a frag¬ 
ment of a chronicle which refers to Xerxes, and three (or possibly four) chronicle-fragments which relate to the 
Seleucid period. These I have not seen, but have read Grayson’s description of their contents. 

Chronicles which are not the subject of this article, and to which I shall refer only for comparative purposes, 
are the so-called “ Weidner Chronicle,” the “ Religious Chronicle ” of tenth-century .diUto-omissions and 
ominous events, and the Middle Assyrian Chronicle translated —► H. Tadmor in JNES 17 (1958), 133-134. 
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represented by these texts the most “ historiographic ” are the chronicles. One 
historian concluded that 44 the great Neo-Babylonian Chronicle ” was indeed 44 the 
apogee of ancient Near Eastern historiography (exclusive of the Old Testament) and 
deserves to rank in importance with such milestones as the histories of Thucydides, 
Orosius and Ranke. Secular history as we know it today here first appeared ”. 2 

Assyriologists have not been so extravagant, but are apparently agreed that the 
purpose of the chronicles was historiographic, even though the result may have fallen 
somewhat short. Hugo Winckler, in his 1887 edition of the original 44 Babylonian 
Chronicle ”, saw in that text and the already known 44 Nabonidus Chronicle ” 
evidence of the Babylonians’ deep interest in res gestae , and he declared that the 
Babylonians were 44 the first of all to cultivate historiography—primitive, indeed, but 
genuine ”. 3 He did note, however, that the Babylonians seem never to have gone 
beyond chronographic historiography. For L. W. King the chronicles were patriotic 
and nostalgic compositions, in which the scribes of a declining Babylon found 44 a 
solace for contemporary disasters in a knowledge of the earlier greatness of their 
country ”. 4 5 Neither Landsberger and Bauer nor Giiterbock explicitly characterized 
the purpose of the chronicles, but their remarks about the external features of the 
texts seem to rest on the assumption that the chronicles were intended as historio¬ 
graphy. Wiseman called attention to the chroniclers’ emphasis on military history 
in the four texts which he published in 1956 , and assumed that their 44 main purpose 
is to record the major military successes of the regime ”. 6 A. R. Millard, presenting a 
newly identified chronicle in 1964 , listed various possible reasons why the scribe 
might have compiled the extracts which constitute the tablet. Among them, he con¬ 
cluded, 44 would be private historical research demanding properly authenticated 
excerpts from the full chronicle, presupposing either a patron who commissioned 
Nabu-kasir, or that he himself was an academic and maybe a teacher at the same 
time ”. 6 

There is no escaping the obvious fact that the chronicles present some kind of 
history. But it also seems to be true that they differ greatly from what most of us 
would comfortably call 44 historiography ”. It will be helpful, I think, to explore the 
possibility that the chronicles were not meant to serve any of the purposes commonly 
served by historiography, but were intended as something quite different. 

It is no longer assumed, as it was fifty years ago, that historiography (except that of 
the Hebrews) arose from the chronicle. In Winckler’s time it was believed that 
literary histories in the classical world were outgrowths of temple records—the annals 


2 Burr C. Brundage, “ The Birth of Clio: A 
R6sum6 and Interpretation of Ancient Near Eastern 
Historiography ”, in Teachers of History. Essays in 
Honor of Laurence Bradford Packard (Ithaca, N.Y., 
1954), 221. 

3 “ Studien und Beitrage zur babylonisch-assyri- 
schen Geschichte,” ZA 2 (1887), 148-149. 

*CCEBK I, 2. A. T. Olmstead, Assyrian Historio¬ 
graphy (Columbia, Mo., 1916), 61-62, saw the 
chronicles as perhaps a history of Assyro-Babylonian 
relations. 

5 CCK 95. For Giiterbock’s assessment of the 


“ trockener Chronikslil ” of the texts see his “ Die 
historische Tradition und ihre literarische Gestaltung 
bei Babyloniern und Hethitern bis 1200,” £4 42 
( ! 934 )> I ^. B. Landsberger and T. Bauer, “ Zu 
neuveroffentlichen Geschichtsquellen aus der Zeit 
von Asarhaddon bis Nabonid,” £4 37 (1927), 
61-98, categorized the chronicles with the “ gelehrter 
Literatur ” of the Babylonians (pp. 61-62), and on 
that basis argued that all of them belonged to a single, 
canonized series. 

6 Iraq 26 (1964), 35. 
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of the priestly exegetai in Greece, and the Pontifical Tables in Rome. Today, however, 
it is agreed that Greek historiography owed nothing to the exegetai , and that Roman 
historiography arose from Hellenistic stimuli . 7 

Thus, whereas Winckler could without hesitation classify the chronicles of 
Babylon as an embryonic form of historiography, today one cannot assume that 
the kind of record which they exemplify is genetically related to literary history. The 
chronicles’ place under a historiographical rubric should no longer be justified on the 
grounds that they are historiography in its larval stage ; if we are to keep them under 
that rubric we must be able to show that as they are they possess the characteristics of 
historiography, or that they could have served one or more of the various purposes 
which historiography has served in the past . 8 

It was proposed by King that the Babylonians found solace for their waning for¬ 
tunes by reviewing in their chronicles “the earlier greatness of their country ”. Now 
much history, like most heroic poetry, has been composed for such reasons, but the 
chronicles can hardly be so explained. Including all the troughs and valleys of 
Babylonian history, the chronicles (as Grayson now shows) ran right through the 
period of Persian domination and well into the Seleucid era. Although “ King 
Chronicles I and II ” do tell of some heroic deeds, these two tablets are unusual. 
Guterbock pointed out that for the ancient period the Neo-Babylonian compilers 
had to rely on the legendary traditions which had survived through the centuries . 9 
The chronicles which cover the later years contain little that is heroic. For example, 
the original “ Babylonian Chronicle ” lists not a single accomplishment of a Baby¬ 
lonian king, and is in fact a catalogue of disasters. It is difficult to imagine, in fact, 
why Winckler described this tablet as a narrative of the res gestae of the Babylonian 
kings, since that term connotes active achievements and not passive experiences. 
The chronicles covering the years 625-595 have a happier character, but in the 
“ Nabonidus Chronicle ” we are once again hard put to find a single instance of 
pride in the accomplishments of the regime. In the chronicles from the fourth century 
we find the Persian or Hellenistic monarchs doing this or that, but a Babylonian 
would have found little solace in such facts. The chronicles are so free from 
chauvinism that almost every critic has praised the remarkable “ objectivity ” of the 
texts. They are not a record of the res gestae of Babylonian kings. What the Baby¬ 
lonians had suffered (the “ terror of history ”, which, as Karl Lowith and M. Eliade 
have told us, men have always done their best to forget) looms very large in the 
chronicles. 

Historiography is sometimes described as an explanation of the present by means 

7 The older theories went back to two of the most “+ 1 J. J. Finkelstein, “ Mesopotamian Historio- 
distinguished classical scholars, Mommsen and graphy,” PAPS 107 (1963), 461-472, makes excellent 
Wilamowitz. M. Gelzer, “ Der Anfang romischer observations about the historical material in the 
Geschichtschreibung,” Hermes 69 (1934), 46-55, omen-literature and establishes the priority of that 
showed that the first Roman historian, Fabius Pictor, material over the chronicles. But despite his own 
wrote entirely within the Hellenistic tradition, and good warnings on pp. 461-462, Finkelstein seems to 
got nothing from the Pontifical Tables. On the Greek present the chronicles as a step toward historiography, 
side, F. Jacoby, Atthis: The Local Chronicles of and not as a phenomenon which must have its own 
Ancient Athens (Oxford, 1949), concluded (p. 60) raison d’etre. 

“ that there did not exist in Greece chronicles kept 9 £A 42 (1934), 
by priests such as Wilamowitz assumed.” 
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of the past. Here again the chronicles are recalcitrant. They do not record the 
establishment of any “ present phenomenon ” ; nor, for that matter, do they note 
the disappearance of phenomena which characterized the past . 10 In recording the 
momentous events of the fall of Nineveh in 612 b.c., for instance, the chronicler 
could have noted the passing of one empire and the emergence of two others. But 
the burning of Nineveh is presented as a fact significant only per se, and not as a 
turning-point in history. The language used to describe the event is identical to that 
which tells of Nebuchadnezzar’s sack of Ashkelon eight years later. Similarly, the 
description of the events of 539 , or of 312 , was not meant to bring out the meaning of 
those events for the chronicler’s own day. Rather, the events are seen through the 
eyes of the scribe who first recorded them. There is no perspective, whether of fore¬ 
ground or background, and no admission of historical consequence. On the contrary, 
every effort was made to preserve scrupulously the original perception of the events 
described. 

According to a recent proposal , 11 historiography is a variety of “ story ” and con¬ 
sists of stories which ultimately depend for their appeal on their human interest. 
There is no need to endorse this definition, but very obviously it does not fit the 
chronicles. With the exception once again of the anecdotal material in the “ King 
Chronicles ” there is not a story, whether whole or segmented, in the corpus. 

It was once thought that history could be and should be studied for its own sake. 
Now the chronicles, because they do not seem to have been written for any other 
purpose, have been held up as evidence that the Babylonians were endowed with 
“ curiosity for its own sake, and the power of savoring the uniqueness of each and 
every event ”. 12 Positivists who believed that such an approach to the past was an 
attainable ideal may not have found it strange that the Babylonians should have been 
so motivated. But study of the past for its own sake has come to be regarded as a 
chimaera, and therefore one ought to hesitate before attributing to the Babylonians 
either a purely intellectual or an antiquarian interest in the past . 13 The paradox that 
such a rarefied interest in the past would have expressed itself in what must be 
described as rudimentary historiography if it is historiography at all, makes the 
attribution all the more difficult. Finally, how can one reconcile the chroniclers’ 
supposedly pure interest in the past with the pervasive indifference and ignorance 
about the past which characterized the Babylonian public? Can it be believed that 


10 BM 27859, line 13, refers to the construction of a 
throne in a temple; lines 9-11, obv., of the “ Dia- 
dochic Chronicle ” seem to refer to some building 
activity (although this is uncertain; see Smith, 
BHT , 130). In neither case, however, can we say 
that the chronicler’s purpose was to account for the 
existence of a present phenomenon. 

11 W. B. Gallie, Philosophy and the Historical Under¬ 
standing (London, 1964). 

12 Brundage, op. cit., 221. 

13 On this point I find myself in disagreement with 
Grayson, although I must add that the subject is 
discussed only tangentially in chapter 2 of his 
Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles. Other commenta¬ 
tors, of course, have also attributed the chronicles 


to an intellectual or antiquarian interest in the past. 
( “+ W. F. Albright, “ The Nebuchadnezzar and 
Neriglissar Chronicles”, BASOR 143 (1956), 33, 
n. 23. Against Millard’s proposal {Iraq 26 (1964), 35) 
that his chronicle was compiled as an aid to “ private 
historical research ”, and that Nabu-kasir, the scribe 
who compiled it, may have been an “ academic and 
maybe a teacher at the same time,” I would urge that 
one simply dare not postulate such activities for the 
scribe or his patron without establishing that in 
6th-century Babylon people engaged in private 
historical research, or taught history. So far as I 
know, there is no evidence that they did, and a good 
deal of evidence that they did not. 
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historians who savoured the uniqueness of Nabopolassar’s seizure of Sunadiri, 
Elammu and Dahammu in TaSritu of 606 were an integral part of a wider society 
which not only had never heard of the towns, but would have been hard pressed to 
identify Nabopolassar? 14 At the very least, one cannot claim an antiquarian or 
purely intellectual basis for the chronicles without undertaking the burden of proof. 

Having argued that the conventional objectives of historiography are ill-served 
by the chronicles, I would now like to review some of their characteristics which have 
been claimed as historiographic. The chronicles present events in temporal sequence. 
Since the events in no instance link on to one another in narrative (to say nothing of 
causal) sequence, it may be fair to describe the chronicles as lists of events in chrono¬ 
logical order. Wherever possible, events are located precisely in calendrical terms. 
Although events of the earlier periods could rarely be dated, some attempt was 
made: Sargon’s legendary crossing of the Sea in the East and conquest of the 
Country of the West are somewhat incongruously pegged “ in the eleventh year (of 
his rule) ”. To a modern historian few things seem more characteristic of the histori¬ 
cal spirit than chronological exactness. It has been urged that “ the niceness of 
dating (day, month, year) in the text is convincing evidence of a new history for its 
own sake. Written history has at length freed itself to become a literary discipline 
sui generis , humanistic at its centre though still leaving wide peripheral areas for 
divine or providential intervention ”. 15 Niceness of dating, however, need have 
nothing to do with history for its own sake. BM 35968 , the “ Religious Chronicle ”, 
which surely was not written on such a presupposition, consists entirely of such 
entries as, 

“ On the fifteenth day of the month Si van in the seventeenth year [a lion] went 
down from the Gate of Istar unto the river and entered Babylon.” 

Much more cautiously, it has been suggested by Wiseman that an interest in 
Chaldaean military history prompted at least one chronicler to be “ careful to state 
the actual month in which the army is summoned for service ”. 16 For modern 
military and political historians chronology is of course the “ eye of history ”, but 
only because it is a prerequisite for establishing causal relationships among events. 
The Babylonian chroniclers, however, show neither interest in nor even awareness 
of such relationships, and so must have had other reasons for their temporal precision. 

When we say that event x occurred in year y we may be answering one of two 
questions: “when did event x take place?”, or “what occurred in yearjy?” 
The classical world produced nothing remotely comparable to the Babylonian 
chronicles until the Christian apologists wrote their chronographies, but the closest 
superficial analogue might be the Marmor Parium, a table of events inscribed on a 
rock on the island of Paros in 264 / 3 . Its entries are typified by the following : 17 


14 The average Babylonian’s ignorance of history 
is reflected in the Greek historians* failure to learn 
anything about Mesopotamian history other than 
the tales of Sardanapalus and Semiramis. Even in the 
fifth century, it seems, none of Herodotus’ or Ctesias’ 
informants knew anything about Nebuchadnezzar 
(to say nothing about Nabopolassar) or the Neo- 
Babylonian empire. I have discussed this more fully 
in The Greek Accounts of Eastern History (Washington, 


D.G., 1973), 79 -80; and —► “ Sargon, Cyrus and 
Mesopotamian Folk History,” JNES 33 (1974), 
387 - 393 . 

15 Brundage, op. cit., 209. 

16 COT, 95. The mobilization of the army, as we 
shall see, was also of interest to the Astronomical 
Diarist; cf. note 24. 

17 The inscription is given in F. Jacoby, DieFragmente 
der griechischen Historiker (abbr. FGrH) no. 239. 
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44 From the time when the poet Homer appeared, 643 years, [DJiognetus being 
king of Athens. 

From the time when Ph[ei]don the Argive publicly established wei[ghts and 
meajsures and made silver coinage in Aegina, he being the eleventh in 
succession after Heracles, 631 years, [Pherecljes being king of Athens. 

From the time when Archias son of Euagetus led off a colony and founded 
Syra[cuse . . .] 95 

There is no reason to doubt that the inscription answers to a general curiosity as to 
how long ago Homer had lived, when Pheidon had published his weights and 
measures, or when Archias had founded Syracuse. Our chronicles, however, seem to 
address questions of another type. The “ Babylonian Chronicle ” entry for 743 reads, 

44 In the fifth year of Nabonassar, Ummanigas assumed the throne in Elam.” 

It is possible that the chronicler wrote this statement in order to establish once and for 
all when Ummanigas did become king of Elam. But it is more likely that the 
chronicler’s concern was with telling what happened in the fifth year of Nabonassar. 
Many of the events listed in the chronicles were not only unfamiliar to the public at 
large, but were undoubtedly not even long remembered by the chroniclers them¬ 
selves. That the dates were given for the sake of such obscure events is, I suggest, 
much less likely than that the events were given for the sake of the dates. In other 
words, it seems to me, the chroniclers regarded the events as attributes of the time at 
which they occurred, rather than the other way round. 

As for the events, they may be unique but they do not appear to have been chosen 
for their individuality (the quality which Herodotus found and enhanced in Xerxes’ 
crossing of the Hellespont or in the death of Leonidas, and which the Hebrew writer 
found in the Exodus or the defeat at Aphek), and certainly no effort was made to 
invest them with individuality. Instead, they are presented as though they were 
instances of recurrent phenomena. Just as a lion from time to time makes its way into 
the city, so from time to time the king of Assyria or of Elam ravages Babylonia, or the 
Babylonian king marches into Hatti-land. Notices of the accessions and deaths of 
kings make up the largest class of 44 events ”, and omissions of the Akitu -festival are 
unfailingly noted. Another type of 44 event ” which interested the chroniclers was 
the departure of the gods, or the press of famine . 18 Almost like a cardiogram, the 
chronicles seem to plot the vital functions of the kingdom from year to year. Victories 
and defeats, no less than the price of grain, the omission or occurrence of the Akitu - 
festival, and the presence or absence of the divine images, can serve as indices of the 
wellbeing or suffering of the land. 

Charting the 44 state of the land ” from Sargon’s time to the author’s own, the 
chronicles may have been drawn from annual records comparable to the Pontifical 
Tables of the Roman Republic, the 44 whitened boards ” on which entries were made 


10 The itAf/M-festival was of great interest to the 
compilers of the “ Esarhaddon Chronicle ”, the 
“ Nabonidus Chronicle ”, Millard’s new chronicle, 
and BM 27859. It was the sole item of interest for the 
scribe of BM 86379. In the “ Babylonian Chronicle ” 


the Akitu is not mentioned, but the scribe was careful 
to note the years in which Sama§ did not leave the 
Ebabbar in Sippar. On the price of grain see 
“ Diadochic Chronicle”, rev. 5 and 31; cf. also 
“ King Chronicle I,” obv. 21. 
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at the end of each year by the Pontifex Maximus. The Roman priests included the 
same kind of information as that found in the chronicles: magistrates, wars and 
disturbances, plagues and pestilence, and the price of grain . 19 The one class of event 
found in the Roman Tables which is not found in the chronicles is the ominous event. 
Since it is improbable that the Babylonians were less interested in omens than were 
the Romans, there should be some explanation for the absence of omens in all the 
chronicles with which we are concerned. That the archives from which our chro¬ 
nicles were compiled did include ominous events is clear from the “ Religious 
Chronicle ”, which lists a number of such events from the tenth century. The 
Babylonian archives, like the Romans’ Pontifical Tables, were perhaps necessary to 
the diviners’ disciplina . The puzzling fact is that our chroniclers, who had no apparent 
interest in omens, found the “ apodosis-material ” in the archives interesting enough 
to warrant compilation. 

There is another puzzling feature of the chronicles. As I have noted, Brundage 
found that in comparison with the Old Babylonian “ Weidner Chronicle ” the later 
chronicles were remarkably humanistic, although leaving wide areas for divine 
intervention : “ Events such as the resounding Fall of Nineveh . . . are recorded . . . 
as mundane events ; the gods are now not wholly necessary to explain the configura¬ 
tions in the historical scene ”. 20 This is not incorrect, but it is quite misleading. In 
fact, divine agents are totally absent from the entire chronicle corpus, with the 
inevitable exception of the “ King Chronicles ”, where we find Sargon running 
aground on Marduk’s displeasure. The absence of the gods as causative agents is all 
the more conspicuous because the Neo- and Late Babylonian chroniclers have no 
other explanation for the “ configurations in the historical scene ”. That the chro¬ 
niclers were indifferent to the gods is unlikely, since they found the observation of the 
^4Ai/M-festival and the presence of the gods’ images matters of great significance. 
Even BM 21901 , the tablet in which the fall of Nineveh is recorded and which con¬ 
tains only military and “ secular ” entries, has on its left edge the admonition, “ Let 
him that loveth [Nab]u and Marduk preserve this and not let it leave his hands ”. 
That no single event is credited to divine decree cannot mean that the chroniclers 
were humanistic. Rather, it must reflect an assumption that every event was divinely 
ordained . 21 

To sum up this cursory analysis, the texts commonly called chronicles seem to be 
temporal charts showing the occurrence of certain types of phenomena which either 
directly express or else symptomize suffering or wellbeing in Babylon and its environs. 
These phenomena were not understood as being tied to each other in a causal chain, 
and apparently were all seen as direct results of divine decree. 


19 In his commentary on Vergil, Aeneid I, 373, 
Servius says: “ This is the way in which the annals 
were composed: every year the Pontifex Maximus 
kept a whitened board, on which, after putting down 
the names of the consuls and other officials as a 
heading, he customarily noted what was worthy of 
being remembered, that which was done day-by-day 
at home and on the battlefield, on land and sea. By 
such diligence our ancestors compiled eighty books of 
year-by-year diaries (annuos commentarios) **. Co¬ 
incidentally, at least the last two items entered on 


BM 96273 were copied from a “ writing board ”. 
See Millard’s comments on line 23 of the tablet, and 
his suggestions, Iraq 26 (1964), 34. 

20 Brundage, op. cit., 209. 

21 This would be in accord with the thesis of B. 
Albrektson, History and the Gods (Lund, 1967). The 
doctrine of divine direction of history, according to 
W. G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Oxford, 
i960), 15, “ is not questioned in any known cunei¬ 
form text 
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The nature of these charts precludes the possibility that they were intended as 
celebration, edification, entertainment, exhortation, explanation, or a means of self¬ 
transcendence. That they had no purpose at all may be possible, but that is not what 
one gathers from the professional skill with which the “ extract-chronicles 59 were 
compiled, or from the urgent admonition attached to BM 21901 , or from the pro¬ 
prietary colophon 22 of BM 92502 . On the contrary, they seem to have been compo¬ 
sitions far too valuable and practical to have been mere specimens of the “ humani¬ 
ties 99 in Babylon. They have about them the importance of science. 

Millard, speculating about the purpose for which his chronicle was compiled, 
mentioned “ the possibility of incorporation into omen literature 99 . 23 Although 
Millard himself found other possibilities more attractive, I think that the one quoted 
may have been on the right track. 

In 1924 Sidney Smith republished an “ Astronomical Diary 99 which contained 
on the obverse and on the first nine lines of the reverse astronomical information for the 
year 274/3 B * G * Lines 10-22 of the reverse contained historical material for the years 
276-274 b.c., of which the following entries are typical : 24 

“ . . . Adar. In that month the general assembled the royal army which was in 
Akkad from its head to its . . ., and in Nisan marched to Eber-nari to assist the 
kin g- 

In that year they paid current prices in Babylon and the cities in copper coins of 
Greece. In that year there was much scabies in the country. 


In the 37 th year, Antiochus and Seleucus. In the month of Adar on the 9 th the 
governor of Akkad and the town magistrates of the king who went to Sapardu 
in the 36 th year to the king 
returned to Seleucia, the royal city on the Tigris . 99 

In publishing this text Smith commented that “ the curious insertion of historical 
matter amongst astronomical observations has not to my knowledge been satisfac- 


22 F. Dclitzsch, Die babylonische Chronik, translated 
the colophon : “ Erster Teil. Gleich seinem Original 
geschrieben, baru und uppuL Tafel des Ana-Bel-eris, 
Sohnes des Liblut, Sohnes des^ Avel-Nannar, Hand- 
schrift (wortlich, Hand) des Ea-iddina, Sohnes des 
Ana-Bel-eris, Sohnes des Avel-Nannar. Babil, den 
5. ?, XXII Jahr des Darius, Konigs von Babil und der 
Lander ”. In other words, this chronicle, which can 
only be described as a catalogue of disasters, was 
prepared by a son for his father. One senses that these 
chronicles were not bureaucratic or scholarly exer¬ 
cises, but valuable documents. The colophon of the 
“ Babylonian Chronicle ” is paralleled exactly by 
the colophons of the astronomical texts from Seleucid 
Uruk. According to O. Neugebauer, The Exact 
Sciences in Antiquity (Providence, 1957), 136, “ these 
colophons follow more or less the following pattern: 
* Tablet of A, son of B, son of C, descendant of M ; 
hand of R, son of S, son ofT, descendant of N. Uruk, 
month of m, day d, year y, X being king *.'* Neuge¬ 
bauer adds that “ occasionally we read that ‘ the 


informed may show the tablet to the informed, but 
not to the uninformed V* 

23 Iraq 26 (1964), 35. Millard saw as an objection 
to such a possibility the fact that the scribe, Nabu- 
kasir, “ has no priestly title,” and “ if identical with 
the writer of the Borsippa contracts, was a secular 
scribe, or at least employed to write the deeds and 
documents of everyday life ”. Yet if Millard (p. 32) 
is correct in identifying Nabu-kasir with a famous 
scribal family which “ may have been among the 
literati whose libraries ASSurbanipal ordered to be 
searched for books he lacked ”, then it is not unlikely 
that he was among the “ informed ” who had access 
to mantic texts. A. L. Oppenheim, “ Divination and 
Celestial Observation in the Last Assyrian Empire ”, 
Centaurus 14 (1969), 97 and n. 1, supports Lands- 
berger’s request that diviners of all sorts be referred 
to as “ scholars ” rather than “ priests ”. 

24 BHT i 156. Note the mustering of the army in 
line 13. 
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torily explained ”. 25 In 1956 Wiseman suggested that the Diaries may have been one 
of the chroniclers’ sources of information, 26 and effective arguments in support of that 
suggestion are now offered by Grayson. There is reason to think that the keeping of 
Diaries began c. 750 b.c., and it is quite clear that later “ scholars ” 27 had access to 
detailed information of both a historical and astronomical nature from the reign of 
Nabonassar (acc. 747 b.c.) onwards. 28 

While some scholars used the historical entries of the Diaries for the compilation of 
chronicles, others, as A. Sachs suggested, 29 used the astronomical data of the Diaries 
to compile “ Astronomical Tables ”—chronological lists of lunar and planetary 
phenomena. One such table, for example, records Venus-phenomena from 463 to 
416 b.c . 30 Sachs found it difficult to believe that the Tables, in turn, served no pur¬ 
pose, and reasonably suggested that they formed the basis for astronomical predic¬ 
tions, such predictions being found primarily in so-called “ Almanacs ”. 31 

All of this is intimately tied up with the development of “judicial ” astrology, a 
development which went hand in hand with the discovery of planetary and lunar 
(i.e. eclipse-) phenomena. These topics are obviously not within my competence. 
Suffice it to say that O. Neugebauer, an expert on ancient astronomy, placed the 
discovery of the planetary periods in the Persian period, and that B. L. van der 
Waerden proposes to place it in Late Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian times. 32 The 
development of “ judicial ” astrology is usually attributed to the eighth and especially 
the seventh century b.c., although its beginnings have been placed as far back as 
1000 b.c . 33 My own amateur conclusion is that the Astronomical Diaries were both a 
cause and a result of concerns about planetary (and lunar) periodicity. It is well 
known that some observations of planetary phenomena were recorded already in Old 
Babylonian times. Perhaps by the eighth century Babylonian scholars suspected that 
such things occurred in precise cycles, and set out to verify or disprove the suspicion 
by keeping meticulous records of eclipses and planetary behaviour. The Diaries did, 


25 Ibid., 151. 

28 CC/f, 4. 

27 See note 23, Jin. 

28 Berossus (F. Jacoby, FGrH , no. 680), Frag. 16, 
as Grayson notes, indicates not only that in the third 
century detailed historical and astronomical infor¬ 
mation was available for the period c. 750 b.c. on¬ 
wards, but also that it was in Nabonassar’s reign that 
such information was first recorded in detail. 

One might also compare Berossus, Frag . 3a. This 
fragment, from the German translation of the Arme¬ 
nian version of Eusebius’ Chron ., is badly garbled : 
“ Im zweiten Buch hat Berosos die Konige, einen 
nach dem andern darstellend, beschrieben | wie er 
sagt: Nabonassaros war zu jener Zeit Konig.f Der 
Konige Namen nur tut er sammelnd aufschichten, ihre 
etwaigen Taten jedoch erzahlt er keineswegs genau.” 
As A. von Gutschmid suggested a century ago, the 
garble must have resulted from the Armenian’s mis¬ 
taking Eusebius’ fcos for cos- The fragment may be 
translated : “In the second book Berossus presented 
the kings, as he (i.e. Alexander Polyhistor, Eusebius’ 
source) says, one after another until the time when 


Nabonassar was king. He has gathered and put in 
order only the names of the kings, and says nothing 
specific about their various deeds ”. 

A. Sachs, “ Naissance de l’astrologie horoscopique 
en Babylonie ”, Archaeologia 15 (1967), 15, places the 
beginning of Diary-keeping c. 750 b.c. See also 
B. L. van der Waerden, Die Anfdnge der Astronomie 
(Groningen, c. 1969), 98 ff. On p. 99 van der 
Waerden translates two of the twelve monthly 
sections of the earliest extant Diary, that of the year 
567 b.c. The next earliest Diary is that of 453 b.c. 

29 For Sachs* discussion of the Diaries “ A 
Classification of the Babylonian Astronomical Tablets 
of the Seleucid Period ”, JCS 2 (1948) 285-6. 

30 Van der Waerden, Anfange, 103. 

JCS 2 (1948), 288. 

32 Anfdnge, especially 103 ff., and 250-251. Van 
der Waerden’s terminus post quern is 700 b.c., the date of 
the mul APiN text, and his terminus ante quern 500 b.c., 
to which he dates a teaching-manual which presents 
the planetary periods (pp. 108-9). 

—► Tom Jones, AHR 76 (1971), 1137, in review of 
D. Dicks, Early Greek Astronomy (London, 1970). 
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of course, furnish proof that planetary and lunar phenomena were periodic. The 
progress from hypothesis to established fact was necessarily, I assume, a drawn-out 
affair: that Saturn’s cycle was one of 59 years, for example, could not be suggested 
without 59 years of systematic observation and recording, and could not be confirmed 
for another 59. 

At any rate, Babylonian scholars were establishing, even if they had not finally 
articulated, the amazing regularity (and therefore predictability) of lunar and 
planetary phenomena during Late Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian times. There is, 
then, no chronological impediment to the suggestion that in some way or other the 
Babylonian chronicles were intended to serve the needs of judicial astrology. 

The shift from extispicy and other earlier forms of divination to judicial astrology 
was not merely a change in the methods of divination : astrology foretold not only 
what was about to happen, but could long in advance predict when it was scheduled to 
occur. A good example is furnished by an astronomical omen cited by R. Biggs: 
46 In the third year, third month, on the tenth day, the enemy will seize the gate of 
Akkad ”. 34 A prediction of this sort undoubtedly rests on a datum that on the tenth 
day of the third month of some past year the enemy had seized the gate of Akkad. 
Scholars whose predictions were based on extispicy had utilized records of the 
association of phenomena; a record, e.g. that soon after his diviners had found a 
sacrificial victim whose heart was shaped like a scrotum, King Rimus’ servants pelted 
their master with their tablets and killed him. 35 The astrologer, on the other hand, 
needed a record of dated events. He needed to know that in 681 b.c. 44 in the month 
of Ta§ritu, the 23rd day, HummahaldaSu, king of Elam, was stricken at noon and 
[die]d at sun-set ”. 36 

This datum from the 44 Babylonian Chronicle ” illustrates, it seems to me, what 
that chronicle, at least, was for. The datum is a fact of absolutely no historical 
interest, the only other fact reported about Hummahaldasu being the date of his 
accession. But it would have been of great value to the prognosticator. With his 
heavens divided into the stars of Amurru in the west, Akkad in the centre, and Elam 
in the east, 37 he had in this datum clear evidence of what happens in Elam under the 
astronomical phenomena which obtained in TaSritu of 681. When the phenomena 
were about to recur, either proper apotropaic rituals could be recommended or the 
scholars (and those privy to the scholarly compilations) could await complacently 
the Elamite’s doom. 

There is some indication that during Late Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian times 
chronicle-like texts did in fact play a role in prognostication. Two new specimens, 


34 R. D. Biggs, “ More Babylonian Prophecies ”, 
Iraq 29 (1967), 128. 

*■+ A. Goetze, “ Historical Allusions in Old 
Babylonian Omen Texts ”, JCS 1 (1947), 256, no. 
13 ; see also D. J. Wiseman, Iraq 36 (1974), 254. 

36 “ Babylonian Chronicle ”, col. iii, 11 . 30-1. For 
the sake of comparison, note an omen from the 
Enuma Arm Enlil quoted by van der Waerden, 
Anfange , 33 : “ Wenn Venus im Monat Airu im 
Osten erscheint und die grossen und kleinen Zwillinge 
sie alle vier umgeben und sie dunkel ist, so wird der 


Konig von Elam erkranken und nicht am Leben 
bleiben ”. Since the second-millennium scholars did 
not know that such a Venus-phenomenon occurs in 
cycles, they could not predict the date on which an 
Elamite king would die. 

37 This division is first attested in two texts from the 
late second millennium. See van der Waerden, 
Anfange , 61-2, where it is suggested “ dass die Liste 
angibt, auf welche Lander sich die Bedeutung ge- 
wisser Omina erstrecken soil.” 
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along with two already known, of “ Akkadian Prophecies ” were published by 
Grayson and W. G. Lambert in 1964. 38 In 1967 Biggs published an important new 
fragment of their “ Prophecy B ”, and another “ prophecy ” dating from the Seleucid 
era. 39 The first four prophecies seem to date from Late Assyrian or Neo-Babylonian 
times. The following is a sample from “ Prophecy A ” : 40 

“ [A ruler will arise], he [will rule] for eighteen years. 

The country will live safely, the interior of the country will be happy, the 
people will [have abun]dance. 


There will be (favorable) rain and high water, the people of the land will 
observe a festival. 

That ruler will be killed in an uprising. 

A ruler will arise, he will rule for thirteen years. 

There will be an attack of Elam against Akkad, and 

The booty of Akkad will be carried off. 

The temples of the great gods will be destroyed, the defeat of Akkad will be 
decreed (by the gods).” 

Weidner long ago remarked on the similarities between “ Prophecy A ” and known 
historical facts of the late second millennium. 41 W. W. Hallo has now presented solid 
arguments that the prophecy was indeed constructed out of what was known about 
the Second Dynasty of Isin. 42 Prophecies B, C and D may also have been based on a 
record of past events, but that cannot be demonstrated since they do not present a 
sequence of regnal periods. 

Apparently there is some reluctance to see in these prophecies serious attempts at 
forecasting the future. According to Hallo, “ we can at once agree with the unani¬ 
mous opinion of modern commentators that we are dealing here with pretended 
predictions, with classical examples of vaticinium ex eventu . The allusions are just 
vague enough to suggest the style of predictions, but at the same time they are not 
nearly vague enough to escape the suspicion that they were inspired by actual 
historical events . . .”. 43 The motive of the author, Hallo suggests, “ may have been 
to persuade his listeners of the reliability of his prognostications by impressing them 
with the apparent accuracy of his ‘ predictions 5 of past events ”. 44 I fail to see the 
force of Hallo’s argument. All of the predictions made in the omen-literature were 
“ inspired by ” past events, but refer to the future. The phraseology of the 
“ prophecies ” is said to resemble closely the apodoses of omens ; 45 and with Biggs’ 
publication of a new fragment for “ Prophecy B ” it is now even likely that some of 
these compositions were introduced by astrological protases. 46 There is in Mesopo- 


—► “ Akkadian Prophecies ”, JCS 18 (1964), 7-30. 
38 See note 34. 

40 Biggs’ translation, ANET 2 , 606 

41 AJO 13 (I 939 - 40 ), 235-236. 

42 “ Akkadian Apocalypses”, IEJ 16 (1966), 

231-242. 

43 Ibid., 235. Biggs and Lambert, at least, do not 
share this “ unanimous opinion ”. 


44 Ibid., 240. 

—► Grayson and Lambert, JCS 18 (1964), 7. 

46 Cf. however, Lambert’s reservations, expressed 
in a review-article (Orientalia 39 (1970), 176) on 
Albrektson, History and the Gods. 
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tamian literature no parallel, as Hallo admits, to the anonymous or pseudonymous 
“ apocalypse 55 which his theory demands, and nothing in the texts is in any way 
“ apocalyptic ” in character. 47 The events predicted are typical and unpointed, and 
in at least one case the prediction is ambivalent : 48 

“ Either the great gods will consult one another and the rule of the king will be 
short (?),.. .[. . .] or there will be an Amorite attack against the land later on 
and there will be destruction of the sanctuaries.” 

Surely such a conjunctive “ prophecy ” is not a vaticinium ex evenlu , but a “ scientific ” 
forecast, honestly cautious in the face of unclear data. It is impossible to account for 
the texts as anything but real prophecies or, as I would prefer to call them, scholarly 
forecasts. 

At least two of these texts—“ Prophecy A ” and Biggs’ Seleucid text—forecast 
sequences of events, and the characteristics of successive reigns. 49 They therefore seem to 
rest on the assumption that terrestrial events will recur in the same sequence in which 
they had already been experienced. That assumption undoubtedly owed a great deal 
to the progress of judicial astrology and the establishment of planetary periodicity. 
However that may be, both of these forecasts presuppose something like our 
chronicles. “ Prophecy A ”, for example, must have been constructed from a list, in 
chronological order, of what had happened to Babylon during the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries b.c. A Late Assyrian or Neo-Babylonian scholar apparently 
could assemble some outline of second-millennium history, although not nearly so 
detailed and precise as that which could be established for the post-Nabonassar 
period. 60 

The inferred use of chronicles for the composition of the “ Akkadian Prophecies ” 
points to the conclusion that the chronicles may have been drawn up in the service 
of judicial astrology. The same conclusion is indicated by the demonstrable use of 
the chronicles by Berossus, to whose work we must now turn. 

* * * 

The books written by Berossus, priest of Marduk at Babylon in the early third 
century b.c., have been lost, and all that we know about them comes from the 
twenty-two quotations or paraphrases of his work by other ancient writers (so-called 
Fragmenta ), and eleven statements about Berossus ( Testimonia ) made by classical, 
Jewish and Christian writers. 51 We learn that he wrote for Antiochus I (280-261 b.c.) 
a work generally referred to as the Babyloniaca , a work divided into three rolls, or 
books, of papyrus. 52 In the first book he told how a fish-like creature named Oannes 


47 Lambert, ibid., 177 : “ The Babylonian predic¬ 
tions do not lead up to a grand climax, or indeed to 
any climax at all ”. 

48 “ Prophecy B,” lines 26-27 (Biggs, Iraq 29 
(1967), 123). 

49 “ Prophecy A ” presented a forecast of at least 
eleven successive reigns. 

60 The only items which Millard’s scribe certainly 
took from a “ writing-board ” were two miscel¬ 


laneous items placed at the end of the chronicle, but 
referring to c. 996 and 757-6 B.c.: “ For three 
months Shiriqti-Shuqamunu . . . exercised the king- 
ship of Babylon,” and “In year five, in year six of 
Nabu-shum-ishkun Nabu did not go to the * coming 
out’of Bel.” 

51 For these see F. Jacoby, FGrH , no. 680. 

52 Berossus, Test. 2 (Tatian, To the Greeks , 36). 
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came up from the Persian Gulf, delivered to mankind the arts of civilization, and left 
with them a written record of how their world had come into existence ; according 
to this record, Berossus went on, Bel had created the world out of the body of a 
primeval female deity. This story of the creation of the world and mankind, other¬ 
wise familiar from Enuma elis , filled out the first book of the Babyloniaca and ended 
with the statement that Bel established the stars, sun, moon and the five planets. 63 
In book two Berossus {Frag. 3) described the 120-w (432,000-year) rule of the ten 
ante-diluvian kings, and then the Deluge itself, with some detail on the survival of 
Xisuthros. The post-diluvian dynasties down to Nabonassar were baldly listed in the 
remainder of book two. 54 The third book, apparently beginning with Tiglath- 
Pileser III, presented the Late Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and Persian kings of 
Babylon, and ended with Alexander the Great. 

And that, according to Felix Jacoby’s edition of the Fragmenta and Testimonial is in 
sum what the Babyloniaca contained. There are eight 55 quotations dealing with 
astronomical and astrological matters, but these he attributed not to our Berossus, but 
to Pseudo-Berossus of Cos. It was to the latter, according to Jacoby, that Josephus 56 
referred as “ well known to educators, since it was he who published for the Greeks 
the written accounts of astronomy and the philosophical doctrines of the Chal- 
daeans ” ; or who claimed, said Vitruvius, that by study of the zodiacal signs, the 
planets, sun and moon, the Chaldaeans could predict what the future held in store 
for man. 57 And it was Pseudo-Berossus, according to Jacoby, to whom Seneca 
referred in his discussion of world-floods : 58 

“ Berosos, who translated Belus ( qui Belum interpretatus est ), says that these 
catastrophes occur with the movement of the planets. Indeed, he is so certain 
that he assigns a date for the conflagration and the deluge. For earthly things 
will burn, he contends, when all the planets which now maintain different orbits 
come together in the sign of Cancer, and are so arranged in the same path that a 
straight line can pass through the spheres of all of them. The deluge will occur 
when the same group of planets meets in the sign of Capricorn. The solstice is 
caused by Cancer, winter by Capricorn; they are signs of great power since 
they are the turning-points in the very change of the year.” 

“ Pseudo-Berossus of Cos ”, I believe, is not only an inconvenient 59 but an utterly 
improbable scholarly creation. A century ago all of our fragments were assigned to 
one and the same Berossus, although those dealing with the stars were segregated 
from those of a mythological or historical characters. 60 Thus the notion was fostered 
that Berossus wrote two works, one on Babylonian history, another on astrology. 
By the turn of the century E. Schwartz found unlikely Vitruvius’ statement that 

53 Frag. 1, 9. concerning Belus.” It might also be pointed out that 

54 Frag. 3a; see note 28. in the last sentence Seneca uses the words solstitium 

55 Frags. 15-22. and bruma —June 21 and December 21. Jacoby 

5ft Against Apion I 128 (— Ber., Test. 3), labels this quotation (“ Pseudo-)Berossus, Frag. 21.” 

57 Vitruvius 9, 6, 2 (= Ber., Test. 5a). 59 Cf. the dismay voiced by J. Brinkman, A 

58 Nat. Quaest. 3, 29. The translation is that of Political History of Post- Kassite Babylonia (Rome, 1968), 
T. Corcoran’s 1971 Loeb Library edition. The 35, n. 158. 

phrase, “ qui Belum interpretatus est,” I would 60 C. Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum II, 
prefer to translate “ who explained the doctrines 509-510. 
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Berossus eventually settled on the Aegean island of Cos, where he taught the Chal- 
daean disciplina . 61 In addition, Schwartz declared that the doctrine of a “ Great 
Year ”, or an Eternal Return, which Seneca attributed to Berossus, was a Greek 
doctrine which Berossus had assimilated. 62 C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, in his seventeen- 
page article on Berossus for the Reallexikon der Assyriologie , devoted eight pages to 
Berossus’ chronology, half a page to Berossus’ statements on astronomy, and nothing 
at all to Berossus’ astrology or his reputation as an expert on the subject. 63 Jacoby 
finally had done with it, and split Berossus in twain, assigning the one to Babylon and 
earthly history, the second to Cos and astrology. To “ Pseudo-Berossus ” Jacoby 
credited all the Fragmenta which deal with astronomy and astrology, and all the 
Testimonia which refer to Berossus as an astrologer. 

As a result, seven and a half of the eleven Testimonia are reserved for the Coan. 64 
Fragmenta 8 and 9 (the longest quotations we have), in which Berossus describes the 
reigns of the Neo-Babylonian kings, are of course attributed to the real Berossus. 
But, incredibly, the Testimonium with which Josephus introduced these Fragmenta is 
expurgated : to those lines of it which refer to Berossus’ reputation on astronomy and 
the Chaldaean doctrines, Jacoby appended the suggestion, “ geht auf Pseudo- 
Berossos? ” 65 

What is left to the real Berossus could not possibly have made him a name worth 
exploiting. Although Berossus enjoyed some reputation, it was, as Josephus noted, 
because of his astronomical and “ philosophical ” material. Not a single classical 
author cited Berossus on the history of Babylon. 66 Apart from the evidence, logic 
suggests that no impostor would borrow Berossus’ name for a pamphlet on astrology 
unless Berossus were already known as an authority on the subject. But once that is 
conceded, Pseudo-Berossus’ raison d’etre disappears. 

Finally, there was no justification for Schwartz’ assumption that Berossus borrowed 
the doctrine of the Great Year from Greek philosophy. As P. Schnabel 67 protested 
in 1923, Berossus’ belief in a coming conflagration corresponded exactly to his 
lengthy account of a past Deluge, the two catastrophes marking the Great Year’s 
solstices in Cancer and Capricorn. There is to-date no evidence that the Great Year 
originated in Greek philosophy, 68 and so no reason why it should be denied to the 
scholars of Babylon. 69 


91 “ Berossos ”, Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyc. Ill, 
col. 316. 

62 Ibid.: “ Fur die Mischung der Gedanken ist 
bezeichnend, dass Berossos die ekpyrosis der griechi- 
schen Philosophic auf astrologischem Wege berech- 
nete ”. 

93 “ Berossos ”, RIA II (1938), 1-17. 

64 Test . 3, 4-6, 7, 9-11. Test. 1, 2, 8 and part of 3 
are left to the real Berossus. 

95 See critical apparatus to Test. 3. 

69 All fragments dealing with history come from 
either Josephus or the Christian writers. The classical 
authors who transmit fragments dealing with 
astronomy and astrology are Aetius, Censorinus, the 
elder Pliny (two fragments), Seneca and Vitruvius. 

97 Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1923), 182 ff. 


68 Except by occasional cranks, Eastern influences 
on Greek thought are usually ignored. This state of 
affairs has most recently been deprecated by M. L. 
West, Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient (Oxford, 

1 97 *)- 

69 B. L. van der Waerden, “ Das grosse Jahr und 
die ewige Wiederkehr,” Hermes 80 (1952), 129-155, 
stated the arguments at length ; he has summarized 
them in Anfange , 116 ff. W. K. C. Guthrie, A 
History of Greek Philosophy I (Cambridge, 1967), 282, 
cites van der Waerden’s article without comment, 
and nowhere discusses the origins of the notion of a 
Great Year, although it is reflected in the teachings of 
at least three pre-Socratic philosophers. 
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I do not know where Berossus published his statements about the Great Year and 
other astrological and astronomical matters. Since, however, no work other than his 
Babyloniaca is attested, it was most likely in one of the three books of that work that 
these subjects were discussed. 70 Berossus could have touched on these matters in 
Book Two. He did say that “ in the tenth generation after the Deluge there was 
among the Chaldaeans a great and just man, skilled in celestial matters ”, 71 and the 
likely provenance of that Fragmentum is Book Two. But I think it even more likely 
that the astrological doctrines came at the end of the third book. Berossus disposed 
of the last four kings of the Neo-Babylonian dynasty in a few paragraphs, and did not 
allot much more than that to Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar. 72 One wonders 
what filled the rest of Book Three. Semiramis’ importance was denied. 73 We shall 
presently see what Berossus had to say about Sennacherib and his successors, and 
here note only that it was not much; and Frag, io suggests that he did little more 
than list the regnal periods of the Persian rulers of Babylon. 74 If, like most, a book of 
the Babyloniaca ran to c . 2000 lines, almost two thirds of the book remains unac¬ 
counted for. 75 I suggest that here, constituting about a quarter of the whole work, 
was to be found the “ astronomy and philosophical doctrines of the Chaldaeans ”, 
the presentation of which secured for Berossus whatever reputation he did enjoy in 
the classical world. 

Such, I would argue, was the nature of the Babyloniaca . It has been customarily 
considered a work of history, and I do not doubt that it was presented as such: if 
they do not refer to it as the Babyloniaca , ancient authors call it the Chaldaica , the 
Chaldaean History , or the History of the Chaldaeans. The only thing in it which was of 
value to Josephus and Eusebius was what Berossus had to say about the history and 
chronology of Babylon in post-diluvian times, and it is as an historian that Berossus 
has been classified for the last 1500 years. 76 But in Hellenistic and Roman times, 
when his work was still known, the subjects with which Berossus was identified were 
“ astronomy and the philosophical doctrines of the Chaldaeans ”. No matter how 
his work is reconstructed, what is conventionally called history can be made to fill 
little more than a third of it. 77 It is no wonder that Pliny the Elder reports that the 
Athenians set up a statue of Berossus “ ob divinas praedicationes ” ; 78 and that in 


70 Gf. Schnabel, Berossos , 17-22. 

71 Frag. 6 (Josephus, Ant. Jud. I, 158). 

7 * Frag. 8= Josephus, Against Apion I, 134-141. 
Although in paragraph 142 Josephus says that 
“ this and much besides ” is what Berossus had to say 
about Nebuchadnezzar, the direct quotation had 
pretty much exhausted Nebuchadnezzar’s accom¬ 
plishments : settlement of the “ rebellion ” in Egypt 
(sic), Syria and Phoenicia, return to Babylon at his 
father’s death, building of walls, rebuilding of 
temples, etc. Frag. 9 = paragraphs 146-154 of the 
same work, again a direct quotation. This quotation 
carries us from the death of Nebuchadnezzar to the 
deposition of Nabonidus. 

78 Against Apion I, 142. Berossus claimed for 
Nebuchadnezzar what the Greeks had attributed to 
Semiramis. 


7 4 Frag. 10. 

75 T. Birt, Antikes Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882), 309, 
found 2000 lines (each line approximately as long as 
an hexameter) average for a book of prose. What 
Josephus gives us of Berossus’ account of the Neo- 
Babylonian kings comes to less than 100 such lines. 

76 We see the tendency already in Tatian, To the 
Greeks 36 {Test. 2), where Berossus is described as an 
historian. But Tatian apparently knew of Berossus* 
work only what Juba had cited from it. 

77 Book One did not get beyond the creation of the 
world, and the narrative in Book Two was limited to 
the ante-diluvian kings and the Flood episode. 

78 Nat. Hist. 7, 123 ( Test. 6). 
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Judaea there grew a legend that the name of the Sibyl’s father was Berossus, 79 a 
legend no more improbable than its modern equivalent, that of “ Pseudo-Berossus of 
Cos 


* * * 

Can the Babyloniaca tell us anything about the chronicles? It is the one work 
which demonstrably made use of them. We have Berossus’ own word that he 
transcribed “ the records which had been kept with great care by the priests in 
Babylon for a long time, embracing more than 2,150,000 ( var . 150,000) years, and 
that these records contain the history of the sky and sea, and the first creation, and 
of the kings, and of the deeds done under them ”. 80 That the chronicles were among 
these records cannot be doubted. 81 We can compare the “ Babylonian Chronicle’s ” 
account of the reign of Bel-ibni with that of Berossus : 

“ Third year of Bel-ibni: Sennacherib marched down to the country of 
Akkad and carried away the booty (made) in Akkad. They brought Bel-ibni 
and his nobles in fetters to Assyria. Three years was Bel-ibni king in Babylon. 
Sennacherib placed his son Assur-nadin-sumi upon the throne in Babylon 
(BM 92502, col. ii, 23 ff.) 

“ (And Merodach-Baladan maintained himself as overlord for six months, 
and a man whose name was Belibos killed him, and became king). And in the 
third year of this person’s reign, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, collected an 
army against the Babylonians, confronted them and was victorious ; and taking 
him prisoner along with his friends, he had them led into the land of Assyria. 
He ruled over the Babylonians and placed as king over them his son, Asorda- 
nios (Berossus, Frag. 7, 29) 

Parallels such as these make it clear that Berossus was indebted to the chronicles. 

Surely the chronicles were not compiled to be published in a work like the 
Babyloniaca . In fact, Berossus’ publication may have been looked upon with dis¬ 
favour by his fellow-scholars, and it may be that Berossus did indeed end his days on 
the island of Cos. But Berossus’ presentation of their contents in the Babyloniaca in¬ 
creases rather than diminishes the probability that they were drawn up in the service 
of astrology. Both the chronicles and the Babyloniaca , I would suggest, were based on 
the presupposition that since what had happened in the past would happen again, 
it would be useful to have compiled a record of the past. 82 


79 Pausanias 10, 12, 9 (Test. 7). 

80 Frag. 1, 1. 

81 44 Dass cr iibcrall Keilschriftberichte, vor allem 
Chroniken, benutzt hat, merkt man auf Schritt und 
Tritt. Einzelheitcn zu besprechen, wiirde hier zu 
writ fiihren, das ist Aufgabe des Kommentars der 
Fragmentc ” (Schnabel, Berossos , 184). Unfortu¬ 
nately, although both Schnabel and Jacoby edited 
the fragments, neither completed a commentary. 

82 W. G. Lambert, whose insights I have long 
admired, and on whose Assyriological expertise I 


have so often depended in this article, recently wrote 
(Orientalia 39 (1970), 175, n. 7): “The reviewer 
would like to take this opportunity to say that he does 
not and has never accepted the idea that the Baby¬ 
lonians conceived history cyclically.” In making this 
statement Lambert relied on Jacoby’s well-founded 
authority on historiographical fragments. For on 
p. 177 he writes, “The only evidence for any 
Babylonian concept to an end to history occurs in a 
quotation ascribed to Berossus by Seneca, where it 
was taught that the world would end in a cosmic 
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cataclysm when the stars all converged on Cancer. 
Jacoby attributed this to Pseudo-Berossus, and 
certainly there were faked versions of Berossus in the 
ancient world.” To these statements I would offer 
three objections: (i) Frag. 21 does not, strictly 
speaking, teach that the “ world would end ” in a 
cosmic conflagration, but only that cosmic conflagra¬ 
tions and deluges do occur; the world, the passage 
assumes, went on. (2) There is evidence only for 
interpolations (by a Jew or a Christian, in Berossus’ 
account of creation) and not for “ faked versions ” 
in the sense that Jacoby implies with his “ Pseudo- 
Berossus And, of course, a Jewish or Christian 
interpolator was not the source of Seneca’s quotation. 


(3) If by “ cyclical ” one means what the fourth- 
century Greek, Eudoxus, attributed to the Pythago¬ 
reans (a belief that in the Eternal Return of things I 
will once again be writing this article, and you— 
God help us all—will again be reading it), then the 
Babylonians did not have a “ cyclical ” view of 
history. If, on the other hand, the term means only 
that what happened to x under such and such celestial 
circumstances will happen to_y when those circum¬ 
stances again obtain, and that those circumstances 
will obtain in regular periods, then I would not con¬ 
sider “ cyclical ” a misleading description of the 
Babylonian scholars’ view of history. 
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THE EARLIEST GREEK SETTLEMENTS ON THE BLACK SEA 


The date and circumstances of the first Greek settlements on the Black Sea are matters of 
considerable disagreement. This is the result both of the scattered nature of the literary 
evidence on the subject, and of the dearth of archaeological evidence for Pontic settlements 
other than those on the western and northern shores. A century ago it was commonly 
thought that although the great majority of colonies were sent out in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, Trapezus and Sinope, as our sources say or imply, were founded in the middle of 
the eighth. 1 For a variety of reasons, among them an increased reliance on archaeologically 
secured dates, this view went out of favour, and opinion inclined toward the view that the 
Greeks did not enter the Black Sea at all until after 700. This view was both expressed in 
and supported by Rhys Carpenter’s thesis that not until the penteconter was invented (an 
invention which he dated to the early seventh century) could the Greeks make head against 
the four-knot current which flows through the Bosporus from the Black Sea. 2 Articles by 
B. W. Labaree and A. J. Graham, 3 however, have undermined Carpenter’s argument, and it 
is now once again not unusual to find references to Greek activity in the Black Sea before 700. 

The matter will undoubtedly not be settled for some time to come, and no verdict will be 
regarded as final until more archaeological evidence is available for the north Turkish 
coast. 4 In the meantime, however, it will be useful to see what sort of overall picture, 
however tentative, emerges when the present evidence is assembled. The literary evidence 
has not yet yielded all the information which it contains: Graham has dealt with most but 
not all of the essential items bearing on chronology, and I think that one can be more confi¬ 
dent than has been supposed in dating the initial penetration of the Black Sea to the eighth 
century. The literary evidence also provides both some identification of the first colonisers, 
and a clue which helps to explain their enterprise. 

Before looking at our literary authorities, however, a word is in order about other types 
of evidence on the chronology of the earliest Pontic colonies. Archaeological evidence 
shows only that by the late seventh century Greeks inhabited a fair number of sites all around 
the Black Sea, 5 and this does not tell us very much. Scholars who hold to an eighth-eentury 
date for the earliest Greek penetration of the Black Sea have been not unsympathetically 
characterised by John Boardman as ‘undeterred by the many excavations which have so far 
produced no evidence for it’. 6 The only sites which count here, however, are Trapezus and 
Sinope, since it is only for these two cities that the literary evidence suggests an eighth-century 
foundation. E. Akurgal did some digging at Sinope, but Graham made the pertinent 
observation that the probing was restricted to the cemetery opposite the peninsula on which 
the town stands, and so provides a terminus post quem non for the first use of the cemetery, not 
necessarily for the town. 7 At Trapezus there has been no archaeological work at all. For 
both towns the archaeological argumentum ex silentio is obviously somewhat weak. In this 
connection it is salutary to remember that although the material record, especially the 
excavations at A 1 Mina and Pithecusae, has rounded out our picture of early Greek colonisa¬ 
tion and suggested some motivations for it, it has not radically altered the chronology 
endorsed a century ago. 8 


1 Although Grote dated Sinope and Trapezus to 
the late seventh century, both were dated to the 
middle of the eighth by Meyer and Busolt. 

-4 Carpenter, ‘The Greek Penetration of the Black 
Sea’, AJA lii (1948), pp. 1-10. 

—► Labaree, ‘How the Greeks Sailed into the Black 
Sea’, AJA lxi (1957), pp. 29-33; Graham, ‘The Date 
of the Greek Penetration of the Black Sea’, BICS v 
(1958), pp. 25-42. 

4 An archaeological survey of the Samsun province 

(although primarily of sites in the interior) is now 

under way, directed by Prof. U. Bahadir Alkim. See 

Anatolian Studies xxiii (1973), pp. 62-5, and xxiv 


(1974), pp-50-3- 

5 For a survey of present archaeological evidence 
on Greek settlements in the Black Sea one can still 
rely on John Boardman’s The Greeks Overseas (Har- 
mondsworth and Baltimore, 1964), pp. 245-67. Cf. 
Graham, ‘Black Sea’ pp. 31-3. 

6 The Greeks Overseas , p. 247. 

7 Graham, ‘Black Sea’ p. 33. 

-+ Graham, ‘Patterns in Early Greek Colonisation’, 
JHS xci (1971), pp. 36-8, has commented on what 
archaeology can and cannot show about Greek 
colonisation, and on the surprising validity of the 
traditional chronology for the western colonies. 
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Carpenter’s argument against an eighth-century date for Greek entry into the Pontus 
has proved a broken reed. Labaree demonstrated that the Greeks sailed into the Black Sea, 
and so did not need to await the invention of the penteconter. Graham pointed out that 
not only do the mid-day currents in the Bosporus flow southward more slowly than do the 
morning currents to which Carpenter referred, but also close to the shores of the Bosporus 
there are countercurrents which flow northward at half a knot per hour. In view of these 
facts it is superfluous to note that the most recent discussions of the invention of the pente¬ 
conter assume its invention long prior to the seventh century. 9 

Nor is logic a reliable guide. In dismissing the possibility that Sinope and Trapezus 
might have been founded in the eighth century, J. M. Cook stated that ‘it is inherently 
improbable that trade with the most distant shores of the Black Sea would have preceded the 
exploration of the Marmara’. 10 Yet the first settlement of the Greeks in Magna Graecia, 
Pithecusae, was also the most distant. 11 And A 1 Mina was still further away. The rules of 
logic do not allow us to conclude that Trapezus was therefore the first Greek colony north of 
the Aegean, but the Pithecusan analogy does neutralize any ‘inherent improbability’ in an 
eighth-century date for Sinope and Trapezus. 

We must turn, then, to the literary evidence. Before looking at the explicit statements 
about these two towns let us examine those passages which have a more general bearing on 
the date of the first Greek acquaintance with the Black Sea. The Corinthian poet Eumelus 
said that Borysthenis was one of Apollo’s daughters, 12 and Borysthenis, so far as we know, was 
from the beginning the Greek name either for the Dniepr river or for the city at its mouth. 
The same poet had a good deal to say about Colchis: Aeetes went from Corinth to Colchis, 
and when the Corinthians found themselves without a ruler Medea came from Colchis to 
take the throne. 13 Here one cannot prove that Eumelus’ Colchis was understood as lying 
beyond the Bosporus, but the burden of proof would lie on those who propose another loca¬ 
tion. As for Eumelus’ date, some might disagree with Bowra’s and Huxley’s suggestion of 
c. 730, 14 but there is no reason to bring him down much if at all below 700. Pausanias and 
Eusebius placed him well back into the eighth century. 15 Another source placed him 
before Archilochus and Callinus, and made him a contemporary of the Archias who founded 
Syracuse. 16 That he was a Bacchiad is explicitly stated. 17 Eumelus therefore provides 
some evidence that by c. 700 the Greeks had involved the Black Sea in a number of their 
traditions. 

Hesiod, in his Theogony , also shows some acquaintance with the area. Among the rivers 
which he enumerated as the sons of Ocean and Tethys we find not only the Ister but also 
such smaller streams as the Phasis, Aldescus, Sangarius and Parthenius, all of which flow 


9 L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient 
World (Princeton, 1971), pp. 43-4, and J. S. Morrison 
and R. T. Williams, Greek Oared Ships (Cambridge, 
1 968), p. 47. Neither Casson nor Morrison and 
Williams mentions Carpenter’s suggestion. 

10 The Greeks in Ionia and the East (London, 1962), 
P- 53- 

11 Pithecusae was perhaps founded as early as c. 
775. See Giorgio Buchner, ‘Pithekoussai’, Expedition 
viii (1966), pp. 4-12. 

12 Fr. 17 (Kinkel). 

13 See Pausanias ii 3.10-n. Eumelus said that 
Corinth (anciently called Ephyre) was the original 
home of Aeetes, who went to Colchis to become king 
there. Medea was summoned from Colchis to 
become queen of Corinth, and Jason came with her. 
According to Eumelus, Medea, far from killing her 
and Jason’s children, tried to make them immortal. 
Ed. Will, Korinthiaka (Paris, 1955), pp. 128-9, 
discusses the evolution of the Corinthian version of 
the Medea legend. 

14 G. Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry from Eumelos to 
Panyassis (London, 1969), p. 62, a ~+ C. M. Bowra, 


‘Two Lines of Eumelus’, CQ^xiii (1963), pp. 145-53, 
date Eumelus’ ‘Delian Prosodion’ to the outbreak of 
the First Messenian War. Although attractive, the 
suggestion does pose difficulties: Hesiod does not seem 
to have known the poem in which Eumelus worked 
out his genealogies (see F. Jacoby, p. 299 of commen¬ 
tary on FGrH 451); and, like Hesiod, Eumelus used 
the ‘Homeric’ dialect. 

15 Pausanias iv 4.1 makes him a contemporary of 
Phintas, who ruled Messenia one generation before 
the outbreak of the First Messenian War; and two 
strands of the Eusebian tradition put his floruit at 
760 and 744 respectively. 

16 The source followed by Clem. Alex, at Strom. 
i 131.8 said that Eumelus’ life ‘overlapped’ that of 
Archias, and regarded him as somewhat earlier than 
Archilochus and Callinus. If the synchronism with 
Archias resulted from a reference to Syracuse in 
Eumelus’ poetry, 733 would be the terminus post 
quern for his composition. 

17 Pausanias ii 1.1 calls Eumelus ‘son of Amphily- 
tus, of the family called Bacchiads’. 
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into the Black Sea. 18 Hesiod’s lines would be more helpful if the poem’s date were otherwise 
secured, but unfortunately (in that circularity of argument from which we can never quite 
escape) this very passage has been used as evidence for a relatively late dating of the Theo - 
gony. 1 * The poem may have been composed as early as 730 (so Walcot and West), 20 or as 
late as the opening of the seventh century. It is also possible, as Kirk argues, that rhapsodes 
continued to add to it both individual lines and whole sections. 21 There are, however, 
reasons to doubt that the section on Ocean’s sons was a late addition: if it had been composed 
much later than 700 the ratio of Greek to non-Greek rivers would perhaps have been less 
steep; furthermore, it is even possible that the poet who composed Iliad xii 1-33 drew his list 
of Trojan rivers from this section. 22 Accordingly, it should be safe to say that in the late 
eighth or early seventh century Hesiod had heard of the Danube and several rivers on the 
south shore of the Black Sea. 

The Homeric poems, finally, also have something for our purposes. Many critics have 
held that the Odyssean story of the passage through Scylla and Charybdis was inspired by 
the first attempts to sail up the Bosporus, and the Black Sea is full of Odyssean memorabilia. 
The credulous can today be shown, in the waters near Sinop, the rock which the Cyclops 
hurled at his departing guest. Since most of these associations are fantastic, and since 
Graham has already dealt with those which are not, 23 I shall leave them to the side. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt about the Pontic associations of Iliad ii 851-7, a passage from 
the Catalogue of Trojan Allies, and this passage has not yet been thrown into the scales: 

IlafiAayovajv S'rjyelro IIvAaLpLeveos Ad olov Krjp 
ef ’EverwVy oOev rjpuovcov yevos dypOT€pda>v y 
ol pa Kvrcopov dyov /cat Erjaapiov apufievepLovro 
apL(f)l re Ilapdeviov woTapiov tcAvra SwpLara valov 

Kpwpvdv r AiyiaAov re /cat vifjrjAovs ’Epvdivovs . 855 

Avrap f AAi^wvojv 'OSlos /cat ’ ETrloTpo<f>os rjpyov 
rrjAodev it; 'AAvfirjs, odev a pyvpov earl yeveOArj. 


In historical times the Paphlagonians lived along the coast west of the Halys. The Eneti are 
unknown, although writers from Hecataeus on identified them with the area around Amisus 
(Samsun). Cytorus (Kidros today) and Sesamus (Amasra) lay west of Sinope; the Parthen- 
ius river enters the Black Sea just west of Amasra and has as its modern namesakes both the 
river and town of Bartin. Cromna, a settlement, and Aegialus, a stretch of coastline, lay 
close to Cytorus. 24 The Halizones and Alybe I shall discuss below. 

Everyone, of course, has recognised that the passage in question reveals considerable 
knowledge of the southern shore of the Black Sea. It is for this very reason that the passage, 
or the most unequivocal portion of it, is usually excised as an interpolation. Having done so 
one can say, ‘the Black Sea . . . seems to have been unknown to Homer’. 25 Or, like Denys 
Page, one can find in the Catalogue of Trojan Allies ‘not a word about Bosporus or Black 
Sea’, and footnote the comment, ‘except the lines interpolated in the 2nd or 1st century b.c., 
853-5’. 26 Less dogmatically, in the last comprehensive study of the Catalogues it is said 


18 Theogony 337-45. 

19 M. L. West, Hesiod: Theogony (Oxford, 1966), 
pp. 41-2, uses these lines (rightly, I think) to set a 
terminus post quem of 756 for the poem, and even¬ 
tually dates it to the period 730-700. The lines have 
also been used to support a date c. 675. 

20 P. Walcot, Hesiod and the Near East (Cardiff, 
1966), p. 109, argues that Hesiod’s father came to 
Ascra c. 760, and that that suggests ‘a floruit about 
730 for Hesiod himself’. 

21 G. S. Kirk, ‘The Structure and Aim of the 
Theogony’, Hesiode et son influence (Ent. Hardt VII, 
1962), p. 63, places ‘the composition of the Theogony 
not earlier than around 675’ and assumes that much 
was added thereafter. 


22 West, Hesiod , p. 260. 

23 Graham, ‘Black Sea’, pp. 37-8, has pointed out 
some striking parallels between the passage through 
the Bosporus and the course which in Odyssey xii 
Odysseus follows through the wandering rocks. 

24 For a still valuable survey of these locations see 
J. A. Cramer, A Geographical and Historical Description 
of Asia Minor (1832, rep. 1971), pp. 222 ff. 

25 Thus Helen Thomas and F. H. Stubbings in 
Wace and Stubbings, A Companion to Homer (London, 
1962), p. 284; in a footnote Iliad ii 853-5 1S identified 
as an interpolation. 

26 History and the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley, 1959), p. 
137 and n. 56. 
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they contain ‘nothing about the south coast of the Black Sea (unless lines 853-5 are genuine)’. 27 

The lines are genuine. That they are a late interpolation was first proposed by T. W. 
Allen, who in his conviction that the Catalogues originated in pre-Dorian times set forth an 
argument which does not stand up under close scrutiny. 28 His argument was based on 
Eratosthenes’ and Apollodorus’ verdict that Homer was poorly informed about the non- 
Aegean world: 29 

Apollodorus . . . commends Eratosthenes’ statement, in which he says that Homer and 
other ancient poets knew Greek matters, but were quite unfamiliar with distant peoples, 
being unacquainted with either long journeys or distant voyages. 

Although Homer knew that Aulis was rocky and Haliartus grassy, Apollodorus noted 

that of the forty-odd rivers which flow into the Pontus, he mentions not even one of the 
most famous, such as the Ister, Tanais, Borysthenis, Hypanios, Phasis, Thermodon, or 
Halys; and that he had learned about the Paphlagonians in the interior from those who 
went through those areas on foot, and that he did not know the coast. 

These comments, Allen contended, were irreconcilable with the knowledge of the Black Sea 
revealed in Iliad ii 853-5. Therefore, he deduced, lines 853-5 cou ld not have been in 
Eratosthenes’ text of the Iliad . They were in Strabo’s text, for it is to these lines above all 
that Strabo refers in his attempt to refute his esteemed predecessors. Allen concluded that 
‘between the time of Eratosthenes and Strabo these lines had got into the text’, being impor¬ 
ted into the Iliad from the Cypria . 30 

Let us analyse the argument and the evidence. In the first place, if stated accurately it 
must hold that the interpolation occurred not only after Eratosthenes delivered his opinion, 
but in fact after Apollodorus approved of it and developed it. 31 In other words, we are to 
believe that between the late second century and the end of the first the offending lines were 
not only inserted, but were inserted so surreptitiously that neither Strabo nor any other 
ancient commentator was aware of any doubts about their validity. Secondly, that these 
lines were originally in the Cypria is an indefensible assumption; had they been there pre¬ 
sumably Eratosthenes and Apollodorus would have exempted the author of the Cypria from 
their complaint that neither Homer nor any other ancient poet knew much about non-Greek 
lands. Thirdly, line 855 had been referred to already in Callisthenes’ essay on the Catalogue 
of Ships, 32 and Strabo himself shows that the line was not only widely known but had been 
emended by some to read Cobialus instead of Aegialus, since the latter could not be identi¬ 
fied. 33 Lastly, instead of showing that his text of the Iliad did not contain ii 853-5, Apollo¬ 
dorus’ statement suggests the very opposite. In stating his opinion that Homer did not know 
the Black Sea, Apollodorus knew that someone was bound to object, ‘Well, then, how did 
Homer know about those Paphlagonian towns which he mentions in ii 853-5?’ To antici¬ 
pate that objection Apollodorus proposed that Homer’s information about Paphlagonia was 
drawn from travellers who had gotten there on foot, not by sea. 34 

All in all, the argument on which Iliad ii 853-5 has for so long been designated an inter¬ 
polation is singularly deficient. We may therefore conclude that when the Catalogue of 
Trojan Allies was composed, the Greeks had already penetrated the Black Sea. If one 


27 R. Hope Simpson and J. F. Lazenby, The 
Catalogue of Ships in Homeds Iliad (Oxford, 1970), p. 
177 ’ 

28 Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships (Oxford, 
1921), pp. 156 ff. 

29 Strabo vii 3.6. 

30 Homeric Catalogue , p. 157. 

31 Allen himself stated his thesis thus in the 
apparat. crit. of his Oxford text of the Iliad , at ii 
853-5 : ‘Eratosthenes et Apollodorus non legerunt 
apud Strabo 298’. That it was Apollodorus and not 
Eratosthenes, whom Strabo summarised on Homer’s 
ignorance of the Black Sea, is evident from another 
passage in Strabo. In xii 3.26 he attributes explicitly 
to Apollodorus the statement that Homer did not 
know the Black Sea coast, and that Homer’s informa¬ 


tion about Paphlagonia came from those who had 
visited it overland. 

32 Callisthenes FGrH 124, F 53. 

33 Strabo xii 3.10. 

34 Allen’s thesis assumes that in Apollodorus’ text 
of the Iliad there was nothing about Paphlagonia 
other than the mere mention of the name in line 851. 
But surely, if that is all that there was, Apollodorus 
would not have needed to speculate about the 
source of Homer’s information on the Paphlagonians. 
His text of the Iliad must have had more detail on the 
Paphlagonians than it had, for example, on the 
Phrygians or Halizones; in fact, Apollodorus con¬ 
cedes that Homer not only knew that the Paphla¬ 
gonians existed, but had availed himself of an 
laropla . . . twv nafpXayovwv (Strabo xii 3.26). 
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accepts a fairly conventional date for the Iliad and ascribes the Catalogue of Trojan Allies to 
the poet of the Iliad , 35 one must conclude that by the late eighth-century some Greeks, at 
least, knew about a number of native settlements on the Paphlagonian coast. 36 

Taken together, the literary evidence demonstrates beyond reasonable doubt that by 700 
the Black Sea was already becoming familiar to the Greeks. Accordingly, when we turn to 
the specific question of the date of the earliest Pontic colonies, we are necessarily disposed to 
assume their existence before 700. It is inconceivable that eighth-century Greeks frequented 
the Black Sea for reasons of uninterested exploration. They came either for trade or for 
settlement, or for both. 

Eusebius’ notice, ‘Trapezus was founded in Pontus’, is pegged to 756 b.c. Eusebius’ 
colony-dates are not always reliable; nobody, for example, will agree with him that Cumae 
was founded in 1051. On the dozen Pontic and Propontic colonies which he dates, how¬ 
ever, he is apparently better informed. Recent finds have shown that another colony which 
he dated to 756, Cyzicus, might after all have been settled that early. 37 It would therefore 
be wise to regard Eusebius’ date for Trapezus as valid unless found to be incompatible with 
better evidence. 

Incompatible evidence is not far away: another Eusebian datum places the foundation of 
Sinope in 631, and Sinope was regarded as the mother-city of Trapezus. A passage in no 
less an authority than Herodotus supports the belief that Sinope was not founded until well 
into the seventh century: in their invasion of Asia Minor the Cimmerians ‘settled the penin¬ 
sula on which the Greek city of Sinope is now situated’. 38 Although an effort has been made 
to reconcile this Herodotean passage with an eighth-century date for the foundation of 
Sinope, 39 the argument is not convincing. Herodotus, like Eusebius, seems to have known 
nothing of a Greek settlement at Sinope before the Cimmerian invasion. 

There was, however, a persistent tradition which claimed high antiquity for Sinope. It 
is not significant that many late authors, from Apollodorus to Avienus, explained that 
Sinope was named after one of Asopus’ daughters whom Zeus transported thither; or that it 
was named after one of the Amazons. These stories show only that the Greeks knew no 
more than we do about the origin of the name. More surprising is the fact that Herodotus’ 
contemporary, Xanthus of Lydia, seems to have said that Gyges’ mother came from near 
Sinope. 40 That tradition need not imply that Sinope already existed c. 720, but certainly 


35 The most recent works on the Catalogue of 
Ships have reached opposite conclusions about its 
date. Simpson and Lazenby, going almost as far as 
Page, place its origin in the LH IIIC period. A. 
Giovannini, £tude historique sur les origines du Cata¬ 
logue des Vaisseaux (Berne, 1969), argues ingeniously 
but not very convincingly that it originated in the 
seventh century. For a judicious survey of earlier 
scholarship on the subject see C. Sandulescu, 
‘Recherches sur la valeur litteraire du Catalogue de *4 
vaisseaux (avec des observations sur le probleme 
chronologique)’, Acta Ant. Hung, xvii (1969), pp. 
125-48. 

36 With J. M. Cook, ‘Two Notes on the Homeric 
Catalogue’, SMEA 1967, pp. 103-9, I believe that the 
Catalogue of Trojan Allies reflects the horizons of 
eighth-century Greeks. If, on the other hand, one 
believes (with Allen, Page, Lazenby and Simpson) 
that the Catalogue of Trojan Allies was passed down 
from the end of the Bronze Age, one must assume that 
the Mycenaean Greeks were familiar with the 
Paphlagonian coast, and that the native settlements 
on that coast retained their identity throughout the 
troubled early Iron Age. Serious difficulties, of 
course, adhere to both assumptions. The former 
must rely almost entirely on the Argonautic legend, 
since there is no other evidence for Mycenaean 
Greeks in the Black Sea ( cj'. James Mellaart, ‘Ana¬ 


tolian Trade with Europe and Anatolian Geography 
and Culture Provinces in the Late Bronze Age’, 
xviii (1968), pp. 188-9). The Argonautica may have 
some Bronze Age antecedents, but at least those 
elements of the legend which pertain to Corinth 
should postdate the founding of the city (as opposed 
to the scattered LH villages near the site). Corinth 
was not much more than a name until c. 900, and was 
not a significant centre until the eighth century. See 
T. J. Dunbabin, ‘The Early History of Corinth’, 
JHS Ixviii (1948), pp. 62 ff., and John Salmon, ‘The 
Heraeum at Perachora and Early Corinth and 
Megara’, ABSA Ixvii (1972), p. 193 and n. 208. 
Whatever the saga of Jason of Iolcus may have been 
during the Dark Age, it must have undergone 
considerable alteration between c. 800 and the time 
of Eumelus. 

37 On the implications of the Greek settlement of 
c. 700, found twenty miles inland from Cyzicus and 
so suggesting that Cyzicus itself was founded con¬ 
siderably earlier, see Graham, ‘Patterns’, pp. 39-42. 

38 Hdt. iv 12. 

39 Graham, ‘Black Sea’, p. 34 and n. 15. 

40 Nicolaus of Damascus ( FGrH 90, F 46). It is 
generally agreed that Nicolaus’ Lydian material 
came ultimately from Xanthus. That fr. 46 came 
from Xanthus’ own Lydiaca and not from a Hellenis¬ 
tic reworking thereof is argued by H. Diller, ‘Zwei 
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does assume that by that date intercourse had begun between the Lydians and the people 
who lived in the Ince Burun; since overland the latter is seven hundred airline kilometres 
from Sardis, one would suppose that if there was traffic between the areas it was by sea. 
Most important, however, is our single account of the foundation of Sinope. It was written 
by the geographer, sometimes referred to as Pseudo-Scymnos, who composed in iambic meter 
the Periegesisad JVicomedem Regem. It may be objected that no good can come from preferring 
to the Father of History a mechanical poet who has travelled under the name of Pseudo- 
Scymnos, but the objection is unwarranted. Herodotus was usually right when he relied 
upon his own research, but it is not certain that he visited the south shore of the Black Sea 
and at any rate he was not well informed about Sinope. He wrote that Sinope lay opposite 
the mouth of the Danube, and that a man dressed for walking could cross from Cilicia to 
Sinope in five days. 41 Other than the sentence quoted above and a further unverifiable note 
that Pteria (where Croesus and Cyrus clashed) lay near Sinope, 42 these erroneous statements 
are his only references to the city, and what he knew about Sinope he may have learned 
from a not very reliable book. 43 The author of the ad Nic ., on the other hand, followed an 
authority who was as well informed as any classical author on the cities of the Black Sea. 44 
As a result, the author of the ad Nic., the one and only ancient writer who purports to 
describe the foundation of Sinope, provides us with traditions on that subject which are 
either indigenous or as close to indigenous traditions as one could fairly expect to find : 45 

(Zivajirr) ttoXls) €7T<l>vvpLOS 
’ Afia^ovajv tqjv 7rXrjcrLO)(wpwv <6ltt6> puas, 
rjv 7 Tore fJL€v tpKOW eyyevels OVT€$ ZvpOL , 
puera ravra S’, to? Xeyovoiv , r EXXrjvwv 6001 
iid ^Apua^ovajv Sie^rjaav, AvtoXvkos re kclI 
<jvv AtjlX€ovti &Xoyios, oVre? OerraXol. 

€7T€Lra <§’> 'A/3pd)v8as yevei MiXrjcnos, 
vi to KipLpL€p[tov ovtos <S’> avaLpeladcu 8 oK€L. 
pier a Kipipueplovs Ktpos iraXiv Se Kprjrlvrjg 
ol yevopuevoL (favyaSes <T€> twv MiX'qoLcuv. 
ovtol gvvolkl^ovgl S’ avrrjv rjvLKa 
o KipLpi€pl(x)v KareSpapie rrjv *Aoiav arparog. 

This tradition obviously cannot be reconciled with that followed by Herodotus and Eusebius, 
for here Sinope is said to have been in existence prior, even long prior, to the Cimmerian 
invasion and 631. As noted above, the ad Nic. reflects what the Sinopeans themselves 
believed. They regarded the Argonaut Autolycus as their oikist and maintained his 
oracular shrine. We also happen to know that in the fourth century they commissioned the 
sculptor Sthenis to set up for them a statue of Autolycus ‘whom they honored as a god’. 46 
Therefore, while it is theoretically possible that in Herodotus’ time the Sinopeans claimed to 
be a young colony, and that their reverence for Autolycus emerged from some antiquarian 
enthusiasm in the time of Sthenis, it is infinitely more likely that in the fifth century as in the 
fourth the Sinopeans regarded their city as ancient and Autolycus as their founder, but that 
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Erzahlungen des Lyders Xanthos’, Navicula Chilo- 
niensis. Studia F. Jacoby Oblata (Leiden, 1956), p. 71. 

41 Hdt. ii 34. 

42 Hdt. i 76. 

43 If Hecataeus did say that ‘Sinope’ was the 
Thracian word for ‘drunken woman’ the Periegesis 
might have been that book; but see Jacoby’s com¬ 
ments on Hecataeus ( FGrH 1, F 34). 

44 Demetrius of Callatis is the most probable 
candidate. See E. H. Bunbury, History of Ancient 
Geography II (1883), pp. 71-2; Ul. Hoefer, ‘Die 
Periegese des sog. Skymnos’, RhMus lxxxii (1933), 
pp. 67-95, proposed Eratosthenes as a major source. 


In his Die ionische Kolonisation (Philolog . Suppl. xiv; 
Leipzig, 1920), Fr. Bilabel acknowledged that the 
ad Nic. is our only proper source on the foundation of 
Sinope, but rejected the possibility of a pre-Cimmer¬ 
ian foundation because the ad Nic. is the only author¬ 
ity for that tradition! 

45 Lines 986-97 in Aubrey Diller’s edition, The 
Tradition of the Minor Greek Geographers (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1952); on line 992 see below. Diller’s lines 
correspond to lines 941-52 in Muller’s edition. 

46 Strabo xii 3.11. Plutarch, Lucullus 23.4 also 
speaks of AvtoXvkov tov Kriaavrog rrjv Zhvdyjirjv. 
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Herodotus was unaware of these local traditions. The source of the tradition followed by 
Herodotus and Eusebius will be discussed below. 

To clinch the argument in favour of a pre-Cimmerian foundation for the city we may 
refer once again to the fiction that Sinope was named for a daughter of Asopus. That 
affiliation was claimed already by Eumelus. 47 The daughter indubitably personifies the 
Black Sea Sinope, and it will not do, as Huxley suggests, 48 to identify her as the promontory 
rather than the city itself. Among the numerous daughters of Asopus were many cities and 
no landmarks, and here analogy is a proper argument. Bowra has separated the cities 
fathered by Asopus into a Boeotian list and a Peloponnesian list, and proposed that Eumelus 
was responsible for the whole of the latter. 49 Whether or not that is so, Eumelus’ affiliation 
of Sinope to Asopus renders untenable the tradition that Sinope was not founded until 631. 
The Bacchiad poet certainly did not write his Corinthiaca after the Bacchiads had been expelled 
from Corinth. That Sinope regarded Autolycus as its founder suggests that the first Greeks 
arrived before the close of the prehistoric (pre-Homeric ?) period: the origins of Sinope, like 
those of A 1 Mina, Pithecusae, and Cumae (and like Homer himself) lay just before the 
remembered past. 

In summary, the tradition known to Eumelus, the ad JVic ., the Sinopeans themselves, 
and apparently Xanthus, is to be preferred to that followed by Herodotus and Eusebius. 
Sinope was founded early, perhaps early enough to accommodate the Eusebian date of 756 
for the establishment of her reputed colony, Trapezus. 

For Trapezus’ foundation-date there is no external corroboration of any kind. Yet the 
date itself may reveal an old tradition. The foundation of Trapezus was apparently tied 
horizontally to that of Cyzicus, for Eusebius places both settlements in 756, and may have 
been included in a vertical scheme involving several Pontic cities, the others being or claimed 
to be Milesian colonies. According to Eusebius’ dates, Trapezus was founded 125 years 
before Sinope. 50 That may be nothing more than a coincidence, but it may also reflect a 
generational scheme of 25-year generations. 51 According to Eusebius the city of Istros was 
founded 100 years after Trapezus; and according to the ad JVic. yet another Milesian colony, 
Apollonia Pontica, was founded ‘about fifty years before the reign of Cyrus’. 52 There are 
thus some grounds—admittedly slight—for suspecting that the Eusebian dates for Sinope 
and Trapezus (and Herodotus’ information about Sinope) originated in a Milesian recon¬ 
struction of the Ionian city’s most vaunted achievement: the Hellenizing of the Black Sea. 53 
If Trapezus’ foundation-date was part of such a scheme (we can be sure that if the Milesians 
conceded the date they will have claimed the colony) there will be no validity in its precision, 
but it would express in general terms the reported seniority of Trapezus and Cyzicus over the 
Milesian settlements at Istros, Sinope and Apollonia. 54 It would be prudent to say no more, 
but no less, than that Trapezus seems to have been founded c. 750. 

From questions of chronology we may turn to the identity of the colonists who settled 


47 Er. 8 (Kinkel). 

48 Greek Epic Poetry , p. 68. 

49 Bowra, ‘The Daughters of Asopus’, Problems in 
Greek Poetry (Oxford, 1953), pp. 57-8. 

50 Eusebius’ date for Trapezus, the first year of the 
sixth Olympiad (756), appears in the Armenian 
version of the Chronicle (ed. Karst). His identical 
date for Cyzicus and his date for Sinope (the second 
year of the 37th Olympiad, i.e. 631) are given in 
Jerome’s version ( Die Chronik des Hieronymus , ed. R. 
Helm; 2nd edition, Berlin, 1956). 

51 R. van Compernolle, Etude de chronologie et 
d'historiograph™ siciliotes (Brussels, i960), demon¬ 
strated that Thucydides’ absolute dates for the 
Sicilian colonies originated in a generational scheme. 

52 Istros is dated to 656 in the Armenian version, 
657 in Jerome, and to the time of the Cimmerian 
invasion in the ad JVic. The Armenian version’s date 
for Astacus (706) would also fit a scheme of 25-year 


generations. For Apollonia Pontica see ad JVic. 
730-7 (Diller): ‘Milesians, coming thither, founded 
(Apollonia) about fifty years before the reign of 
Cyrus. For from Ionia the Milesians sent out the 
most colonies into the Pontus. They caused the sea 
which before had been called “Axenos”, because of 
the aggressiveness of the barbarians, to receive the 
name “Euxeinos”.’ 

53 In addition to the boast quoted in the preceding 
note see the evidence in Bilabel, Die ionische Kolonisa- 
tion, pp. 10 ff. Even in the first century a.d. a 
Milesian inscription opened with a reminder that 
Miletus was the metropolis of the Greek cities in 
the Pontus. 

54 Nobody was quite sure which cities the Milesians 
had in fact founded. For Apollonia on the Rhyn- 
dacus the Milesians cited as evidence histories and 
other literature. See Bilabel, Die ionische Kolonisa- 
tion, p. 11. 
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Sinope and Trapezus. Xenophon, who in 400 visited Trapezus while leading the 10,000 
back to Greece, called the town ‘a colony of the Sinopeans in the land of Colchis’. 55 This 
information he presumably learned from either the Trapezuntians or he Sinopeans, and it is 
the best we have. In his book on Arcadia, Pausanias reports that in 360 the citizens of an 
Arcadian town named Trapezus fled their homes and sought refuge in Colchian Trapezus, 
whose citizens welcomed the Arcadians as par^rpoTToXiras rovras /cat o/xaW/xous-. 56 It is not 
to be believed, and I think that no one does believe, 57 that citizens of a land-locked and 
otherwise unknown Arcadian village could have sailed to Colchis and founded Trapezus 
c. 750. Still, the episode of 360 is instructive. Although the general opinion in Trapezus 
may have been that Sinopeans had founded their town, that tradition was not very strong 
and was susceptible of being undermined by imaginative newcomers. 

Sinope itself is commonly described as a Milesian colony, and it is also thus labelled by a 
number of ancient writers, but there are difficulties here. If, as seems to have been the case, 
Sinope was founded before 750, the chances that the Milesians founded it are not very good. 
Although Miletus was reputed to have established 75 or even 90 colonies, the only eighth- 
century colonies credited to her are Cyzicus, Sinope and Trapezus, and in each case the 
attribution is modern, not ancient. The ad JVic. assigns the initial Greek settlement at 
Sinope to the Argonauts. Eusebius places a foundation of Cyzicus in 685 as well as in 756, 
and some scholars have postulated that Milesians were responsible for both (the first being 
an abortive settlement) ; 58 there too however, the ancients placed the origins of the city in 
an Argonautic context. 59 It is tempting to see the Eusebian date for the foundation of 
Sinope, as well as the second date for the foundation of Cyzicus, as the dates at which 
Milesian colonists appropriated cities which other Greeks had established. 60 It cannot be 
denied that at one time or another Sinope did become a Milesian city; the existence of a 
cult of Poseidon Heliconius provides whatever proof of that claim is needed. 61 It is also 
apparent that the authority followed by the ad JVic. knew some circumstantial detail about 
Cous and Cretines, the ‘fugitives of the Milesians’ who were the last to introduce colonists 
into Sinope. We need not doubt that Milesian colonists came to Sinope in 631. What, 
however, of the first Greeks on the site? It may be that there were conflicting claims about 
the oikist of the city, both Autolycus and Habrondas being so regarded. Autolycus, of 
course, has no Milesian connections. What about Habrondas? The manuscript of the ad 
JVic. refers to him as ABPQNTAZTENEIMIAHZIOZ , customarily read as 'AfipwvSas yevei 
MiXrjoios. Although a Milesian patronymic might perhaps have terminated in - das , the suffix 
certainly does not look Ionic. Aubrey Diller’s reading, "Appcov ra> yevei MiXrjaios , removes 
the offending patronymic; 62 but even a Habron, as noted below, may suggest a mother- 
city other than Miletus. Eumelus’ naming of Sinope as Asopus’ daughter provides a more 
substantial case for non-Milesians in early Sinope. The Asopus in question is not the 
Boeotian river but, as Bowra pointed out, 63 the stream which flows between Sicyon and 
Corinth. Along with Corinth a whole list of other cities was affiliated to the Peloponnesian 


55 Anabasis iv 8.22. 

56 Pausanias viii 27.6. 

57 One never knows, however. J.-Ph. Fallmera- 
yer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums Trapezunt (1827), PP- 
1-12, thought the passage said that the Colchian city 
founded the Arcadian, and on that basis argued that 
Trapezus was one of the oldest cities outside Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. 

58 A third and still earlier foundation-date for 
Cyzicus is usually ignored in scholarship on the 
question; Eusebius did, however, also report that the 
town was founded in 1276. For the thesis that the 
Milesians were responsible for both the eighth and the 
seventh century settlements of Cyzicus see C. Roe¬ 
buck, Ionian Trade and Colonization (New York, 1959), 
p. 113; for the thesis that the first settlements at both 
Cyzicus and Sinope were destroyed by barbarians 
see Graham, ‘Patterns’, p. 40. 


59 The traditions are discussed in F. W. Hasluck’s 
Cyzicus (Cambridge. 1910), pp. 157-62. The 
Argonauts killed King Cyzicus by mistake. 

60 Strabo xii 3.11 echoes a tradition of forcible 
entry by the Milesians: Autolycus ‘seems to have 
been one of those who sailed with Jason, and to have 
taken possession of this place; later on, Milesians, 
seeing its good natural character, and the weakness of 
the inhabitants, made it their own and sent out 
colonists’. One might otherwise have assumed that 
the Milesians who arrived ‘when the army of the 
Cimmerians overran Asia’ came to bolster the city 
against the Cimmerian threat. 

61 For evidence see G. Doublet, ‘Inscriptions de 
Paphlagonie’, BCH xiii (1899), pp. 299-300. 

62 See note 45. 

63 ‘The Daughters of Asopus’, p. 57. 
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Asopus, among them not only Sinope but also Corcyra; and there is reason to think that the 
Asopid designation of Corcyra, like that of Sinope, appeared already in Eumelus’ poetry. 64 
At any rate, the most reasonable explanation for Eumelus’ labelling of Sinope as a daughter 
of Asopus is that when Eumelus composed his Corinthiaca his townsmen and fellow Bacchiads 
claimed to have founded, or to have participated in the founding of, Sinope. That they did 
so cannot be proved, but I think that one cannot avoid the conclusion that they claimed to 
have done so. As for the substance of the claim, the relations which Sinope had with her 
own colonies bear some resemblance to those which characterised the colonial relationships 
of both Corinth and Corcyra: the colonies of Sinope were defended by their metropolis, and 
in turn paid her an annual dasmos and (at least in the case of Cerasus) included among their 
magistrates a Sinopean harmost. 65 Aside from the legendary links between Corinth and 
Colchis, surely Corinthian adventures in the Black Sea c . 750 are far more probable than are 
Milesian. At Corinth, traditionally the last resting-place of Jason’s Argo, naval technology 
was apparently well advanced in the eighth century. Thucydides says that the Corin¬ 
thians were the first to have a ‘modern’ marine, and that in 704 a Corinthian built four ships 
for the Samians. 66 The traditional date for the foundation of Syracuse, 733, implies that 
along with Chalcis and Eretria, Corinth was a pioneer in the colonising movement; and the 
presence of Corinthian pottery in the lowest levels at Pithecusae and at the site inland from 
Cyzicus attests to both the antiquity and the range of Corinthian trade. 67 Finally, although 
it may be merely a coincidence, the name Habron appears in a tradition from the eighth 
century: he was reputedly the grandfather of the boy whose death forced Archias to leave 
Corinth and go off as oikist of Syracuse. 68 

We may conclude by speculating about the reasons for the first Greek settlements on the 
Black Sea. Apart from allusions to the Golden Fleece, the only hint on the subject in 
eighth-century literature is the reference, in Iliad ii 857, to faraway ‘Alybe, where is the 
birthplace of silver’. Since antiquity it has been held—correctly, I think—that Homer’s 
Alybe is somehow related to the Chalybes, the people celebrated by the Greeks as the produ¬ 
cers and perhaps the inventors of steel, or carburised iron. 69 By Aeschylus’ time ‘the 
Chalybes, among whom iron is born’, 70 had already given their name to steel ( chalyps ), and 
so must have been among the chief purveyors of iron to the Greeks during the Archaic 
Period. 71 The ‘Chalybes’ cannot be equated with any of the peoples known to have lived 
in Asia Minor, 72 but there is no getting round the fact that the Greeks, from Hecataeus and 
Aeschylus to Byzantine writers, said that the Chalybes worked their mountain mines and 


64 Ibid., pp. 58-9 for arguments. The earliest 
extant authority for the connection is Hellanicus 
(FGrH 4, F 77). 

65 Cf. Graham, Colony and Mother City in Ancient 
Greece (Manchester, 1964), pp. 149-51 and 201-3. 

66 Thuc. i 13.2-3. 

67 According to J. N. Coldstream, Greek Geometric 
Pottery (London, 1968), p. 377, the pottery at the site 
near Cyzicus is Corinthian and East Greek. On the 
quantity of Corinthian pottery found at Pithecusae 
see Graham, ‘Patterns’, p. 36. 

68 Plutarch, Am. Narr. 772E-773A says that 
Habron came to Corinth from Argos. 

69 Strabo xii 3.20-7 canvassed ancient opinion on 
the equation of Alybe and the Chalybes. Calli¬ 
machus fr. no, 48 ff. ( = Catullus 66, 48 ff.) says that 
the Chalybes discovered iron-working and taught the 
art to the rest of mankind. Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
vii 197. 

70 For the phrase, which echoes Homer’s ‘Alybe, 
where is the birthplace of silver’, see Et. Mag. p. 805, 
22; Suda, s.v. Xakvfie g; scholion on Apol. Rhod. i 1323. 

71 Roebuck, Ionian Trade , p. 82, suggests that 
Chalybian iron began to be imported into the 
Aegean c. 550, but the evidence seems to point to an 


earlier date. Homer knows only the word sideros; 
but in Septem 728 ff. Aeschylus uses ‘the Chalybian 
stranger’ as a metaphor for a steel blade; cf. also 
Sophocles, Track. 1260. The earliest instance of 
stomoma as a word for steel is Cratinus fr. 247 (Koch), 
where it is modified: XaXvfidiKov OTofjuofjia. It would 
thus seem that chalyps was the Greeks’ first word for 
carburised iron, and therefore that the ‘Chalybes’ 
were already supplying the metal when a special 
word for it was first required. The old word, 
sideros , apparently originated when iron was synony¬ 
mous with meteoric iron; in Homer’s time no new 
word had yet been adopted for carburized iron which 
was then available. 

Had Chalybian iron not been imported until c. 550, 
in putting a Chalybian metaphor into the mouths of 
Eteocles’ subjects Aeschylus would have been 
committing a fairly obvious anachronism. As 
Prometheus 714 ff. shows, Aeschylus assumed that the 
Chalybes had been working iron when Io was 
pursued by her gadfly. 

72 They do not show up in the list of peoples in 
Darius’ nineteenth satrapy or in Xerxes’ Pontic 
contigents; see Herodotus iii 90 and vii 78. 
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forges in the area of Cappadocia between Amisus (Samsun) and Colchis. More particularly, 
they were said to live east of the Promontory of Jason (Yasun Burnu), especially in the 
hinterlands of Cerasus and Trapezus, 73 and both Xenophon 74 and Strabo 75 tried to identify 
them with the Haldi (perhaps Homer’s Halizones) who dominated the area. This location 



corresponds exactly with the densest concentration of iron deposits on the north coast of 
Turkey. 76 From Giresun (Cerasus) westward there are virtually no such deposits, while in 
a rectangle 15 to 75 km. deep from the coast, between Giresun (100 km. west of Trabzon) 
and Of (ancient Ophis, 50 km. east of Trabzon) there are no less than 53 known deposits of 


73 Our earliest source, Hecataeus ( fr . 202 and 203), 
located them north of Armenia and around the town 
of Stamene (somewhere along the coast between 
Trapezus and the Yasun Burnu). In Prometheus 
714 ff. Aeschylus speaks vaguely of ‘the iron-working 
Chalybes’ as living somewhere between the sea and 
the Caucasus. Apollonius Rhodius, who usually 
followed the earliest traditions he could find, placed 
them one day’s sail east of the Thermodon ( Arg . ii 
970 ff.). Strabo, who identified them with the 
Chaldaei, located them (xii 3.19 and 28) above 
Pharnacia and Trapezus. Pliny, Nat. Hist . vi 11, 
describes Trapezus as ‘liberum (jc. oppidum) monte 
vasto clausum, ultra quod gens Armenochalybes’. 

Two sources place them west of the Halys, where 
there are no iron mines: Pomponius Mela i 5 and 
Herodotus i 28. The latter passage may be a gloss, 
although Herodotus’ knowledge of the south shore of 
the Black Sea was not distinguished. 

74 Xenophon reports two groups of Chalybes, one 
east and one west of Trapezus. The large tribe 
which Xenophon met between Armenia and Colchis 
(Anabasis iv 7) was surely that of the Haldi, and 
Xenophon knew it. Although he does not describe 
passing through the land of the Chaldaei, he mentions 
them both in prospect (iv 3.4) and in retrospect 
(v 5.17), describing them with the same adjectives 
and attributing to them the same weaponry which 
characterise his ‘Chalybes’ in iv 7.15-17. There is 


no avoiding the conclusion that he called the Haldi 
‘Chalybes’ because he knew that the latter were 
supposed to be the most famous people between 
Armenia and the Black Sea. 

In v 5.1 Xenophon mentions passing through the 
territory (in a fraction of a day) of another group of 
‘Chalybes’. This tiny community did make their 
livelihood as iron workers. Possible Xenophon 
called them ‘Chalybes’ because his other candidates 
for that name were warriors, not miners and smelters. 

75 Strabo xii 3.19: ‘The people now called Chaldaei 
were long ago called Chalybes’. He thereupon 
argues that barbarous names are subject to such 
vagaries; his argument shows that the Haldi them¬ 
selves had no tradition that they were once the 
storied Chalybes. 

76 For a very general map of iron deposits in the 
Near East see fig. 30 of R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient 
Technology ix (2nd ed., Leiden, 1972). The map on 
p. 91 of S. Przeworski, Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens in 
der g^eit von 1500-700 v. Chr. (Leiden, 1939) provides a 
better picture of the deposits in Turkey. The most 
accurate and detailed map of this kind is that which 
follows p. 56 in Iron Ore Deposits in Turkey (Publica¬ 
tions of the Mineral Research and Exploration 
Institute of Turkey, no. 118; Ankara, 1964). My 
information is drawn from that map and from C. W. 
Ryan, A Guide to the Known Minerals of Turkey , 2nd ed. 
(Min. Res. and Expl. Inst, of Turkey, Ankara, i960). 
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iron, many of which show traces of old workings. 77 The largest deposit of all is found at an 
altitude of 2300 m. on a mountain known as Demir Dag, ‘Iron Mountain’, where the old 
shafts and tunnels cover an area of 3500 sq. m. 78 This particular mine lies in the Rize 
District, 50 km. south by south-east of Of and 75 km. south-east of Trabzon, on a river still 
known as the Kalopotmos. In the Trabzon District itself there are nine known iron deposits, 
at one of which slag piles are in evidence. Directly to the south, in the Gumushane District, 
fourteen deposits have been counted, at least three of which were worked in the past. 79 

A meticulous topographical survey of the area around Trabzon, 80 in the best tradition of 
such studies by French and Belgian scholars, has established that the natural trading area of 
ancient Trapezus and medieval Trebizond extended south and southwest to the Gumushane 
range, and that to the east traffic from the upper valley of the Qoruh river also finds its 
easiest route to the sea along the Degirmen river, which enters the Black Sea half a kilometer 
east of Trabzon. 81 Classical scholars will find this familiar, for Xenophon’s men marched 
west along the Qoruh, then climbed the Zigana pass and headed north to the sea at Trapezus. 
That town was therefore situated at the outlet of an enormous hinterland, and a hinterland 
rich in metals of all sorts. 

Ev£n more impressive than the iron deposits of the area are the silver mines. Of the 
71 known deposits of silver in Turkey, fourteen are located in the natural trade area which 
issues at Trabzon. 82 The centre of this concentration is near the town of Gumushane in the 
mountain range of the same name. 83 Here, I would suggest, was Homer’s faraway ‘Alybe, 
where is the birthplace of silver’. Gumushane, in fact, means ‘Place of Silver’, and the 
designation is as old as our evidence on the area (in Marco Polo’s time the town was called 
Argyropolis). 84 

It is not, therefore, too much to suggest that the first Greek colonising activity in the 
Black Sea was designed to provide access to the metals which came so easily from the ranges 
of Pontic Cappadocia. 85 Anyone who travels eastward today along the Turkish coast will 


77 Ryan, Guide , pp. 76-7 and 99-101. It is 
apparently very difficult to determine the date at 
which ‘old workings’ were worked. While visiting 
Ankara in May of 1974 I learned from Mr Prentiss de 
Jesus, of the American Research Institute in Turkey, 
how arbitrary are some of the present designations of 
the age of a mining or smelting site, and how in¬ 
complete is our list of the ‘old workings’ in Anatolia 
(and in Greece, for that matter). He is at present 
engaged in a survey of the ancient mining and 
smelting sites in central Turkey. Not until the same 
is done for north-eastern Turkey, he assures me, will 
we have any real idea of the extent of the ancient iron 
mining in that area. Unfortunately, such a survey is 
not yet even in the planning stage. For an example 
of Mr de Jesus’ activity see his ‘A la recherche du 
metallurgiste ancien’, Archeologia no. 68 (March, 
1974), PP- 70 - 2 - 

78 Ryan, Guide , p. 101; according to Ryan this 
deposit ‘has been known from ancient times’. 

79 Ryan, Guide , p. 101; cf. Iron Ore Deposits , pp. 
I 3 -H- 

80 E. Janssens, Trebizonde en Colchide (Brussels, 
1969 ), PP- 7-3 !• 

81 Ibid., p. 20: ‘Nous devons admettre que la 
route de Trebizonde a Giimusane a toujours eu le 
trace qu’elle a aujourd’hui’. On pp. 21-2 Janssens 
shows why a route along the Har§it river, issuing at 
Tirebolu (ancient Tripolis) was less feasible. 

82 Ryan, Guide , pp. 1 and 19-20. 

83 Although one deposit here is estimated to 
contain about 200,000 tons of pyritic ore (cf. Ryan, 
Guide , p. 20) silver has not been mined at Giimu§hane 


since the emigration of the Greek population after the 
First World War. For a description of the mines in 
the 1830s, even then in decline, see W. J. Hamilton, 
Researches in Asia Minor , Pontus and Armenia i (London, 
1842), pp. 234-8. 

84 Janssens, Trebizonde , p. 16, notes a prepon¬ 
derance of Greek place names (on the 1:200,ooo 
District map) along the route through the Zigana 
pass and up to but not beyond Argyropolis. It is, of 
course, recognised that the Gumushane mines were 
once very productive; cf. T. E. Gattinger, Tiirkiye 
jeoloji haritasi: Trabzon (Min. Res. and Expl. Inst, of 
Turkey, Ankara, 1962), p. 71; ‘The silver mines of 
Giimu§ane—where lead had been produced along 
with silver—had been quite famous in the past’. But 
the extent of their fame is not widely recognised. 
Byzantine sources (like their classical predecessors) 
say almost nothing about mining activity here or 
elsewhere. Yet Marco Polo and other travellers 
from Europe were greatly impressed, and noted that 
in Argyropolis one could see merchants from as far 
away as Syria and Iraq. On all this see Speros 
Vryonis, ‘The Question of the Byzantine Mines’, 
Speculum xxxvii (1962), pp. 1 — 17. Vryonis, who had 
to depend on non-Greek authorities for information 
about the provenance of Byzantine metals, explains 
that ‘the Byzantines simply do not mention this type 
of ordinary or common matter’. The same is 
unfortunately true for ancient writers, Strabo excep¬ 
ted; for his indication of mines in this area see xi 14.9, 
xii 3.19, and xii 3.30. 

85 This merely revives the suggestion made by 
Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Ox- 
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admire the courage of the first Greeks who sailed that way. The fringe of the coastland is 
congenial enough, and for a few hundred yards inland hazelnuts and fruit trees are planted on 
low hills; but behind them rise the foothills of the Pontic ranges, and then the mountains 
themselves, which remain snowcapped for most of the year. I believe that we must find a 
sufficiently compelling reason for the Greeks to have left the Aegean for the colder, wetter, 
more intimidating lands of Sinope and Trapezus, 800 to 1100 km. away from anything 
familiar. It has been suggested that they came for fish, 86 but such a motivation seems some¬ 
what weak. The territory of Sinope supports agriculture, although not of a type familiar to 
men born in the Aegean and no more bountifully than many sites much closer to home. 87 
At Trapezus the arable land is quite limited, and it would be difficult to find a site by nature 
more vulnerable to attack from the interior. Foothills bring the mountains down toward the 
city (with a bluff known as Boztepe intruding directly into it) in stepped crescents, and the 
Degirmen would provide a convenient avenue for any army from the south heading for the 
sea. If, however, Trapezus was intended as an emporium, its limited farmland and vul¬ 
nerability would not have been drawbacks, and the Degirmen will have been the very 
feature which attracted the colonists. 

I suggest, then, that Trapezus was founded as an emporium of Sinope; that Sinope was 
envisaged as the means and Trapezus (and perhaps other emporia) as the end; and that the 
Corinthians and others who settled Sinope c. 750 did so because of the silver and iron 
available to the east. There are no mines anywhere near Sinope, but so far as I know the 
only products to which Sinope gave its name were Sinopic iron 88 and sinopis , a pigment of 
iron oxide which R. J. Forbes assumed was derived from the smelting of iron ore. 89 That 
sinopis came from ore transported to Sinope from Cappadocia is stated by our sources, 90 and 
Sinopic iron must have originated in the same place. The hauling of ore over long distances 
may not have been unprofitable in the eighth century: the Euboeans, it has now been 
established, were at the same time bringing iron ore from Elba to foundries at Pithecusae, 
where iron slag, blooms and a metal-workers’ quarter have been found at eighth-century 
levels. 91 Long-distance transport of iron in ingot form, of course, is attested by Homer. 92 
Some surprise might be occasioned by the suggestion that the Greeks sought silver and iron 
from outside the Aegean (a 1955 survey indicated that in that year Greece had iron reserves 
of over 100,000,000 tons). 93 We simply do not know, however, to what extent the silver 
mines at Laurium were worked c. 750, and how many communities had access to Laurian 


ford, 1922), pp. 61-3, which in turn had been antici¬ 
pated by Minns and others. RostovtzefF, however, 
assigned the initial settlement of Sinope and Trapezus 
to the tenth century and credited it to the Milesians. 
J. M. Cook noted with disapproval that some 
historians ‘believe that the Ionian colonisation of 
Sinope and Trapezus was very ancient, and economic 
objectives have been postulated to account for this 
Dark Age enterprise—for instance, the importation 
of the high-grade iron of the Chalybes, and the gold of 
Colchis which romantic scholars find symbolised in 
the story of Jason and his sheepskin. But there is no 
evidence to support such theories’ (The Greeks in 
Ionia , pp. 52-3). That is true only if evidence and 
pottery are synonymous. 

86 Graham, ‘Black Sea’, p. 39; Roebuck, Ionian 
Trade , p. 47. 

87 For a description of Sinope **+ D. M. Robinson, 
‘Ancient Sinope’, AJP xxvii (1906), pp. 125-53 and 
245 - 79 - 

88 Cf. Daimachus (.FGrH 65, F 4): ‘Of the steels 
(aroiucojuarcov) there are, in fact, the Chalybic, Sinopic, 
Lydian and Laconic’. 

89 Forbes, Studies , p. 190. Theophrastus, de 
Lapid. 52-3, speaks of three sources of this pigment: 
the best comes from the iron mines of Ceos, ‘but there 


is the Lemnian and the one which they call “Sinopic”. 
This one, however, is really Cappadocian, and is 
transported to Sinope’. Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxv 31. 

90 In addition to Theophrastus, Strabo xii 2.10 
also tells us that Sinopic ruddle comes from Cappa¬ 
docia. We can assume that Theophrastus’ Cappa¬ 
docia corresponds to the area of Persia’s nineteenth 
satrapy. If Strabo had in mind the land-locked 
Cappadocia of late Hellenistic and Roman times he 
had the wrong Cappadocia in mind. 

91 Graham, ‘Patterns’, pp. 43-5, argued that it was 
premature to describe Pithecusae as an iron-working 
centre. In 1970, however, Buchner found not only 
the ‘industrial center’ on Mezzavia Hill, with 
numerous pieces of iron slag and blooms, but also ‘a 
piece of iron mineral in its natural state (pure 
hematite) that can definitely be assigned to the Rio 
Marina deposit on the island of Elba’. ! **+ Buchner, 
‘Recent Work at Pithekoussai (Ischia), 1965-197T, 
Archaeological Reports xvii (1970-1), p. 66; cf. also 
Jeffery Klein, ‘A Greek Metalworking Quarter’, 
Expedition xiv (1972), pp. 34-9. 

92 Odyssey i 184. 

93 A Roster of Greek Metal Mines (U.S. Operations 
Mission to Greece, Mining Branch; pamphlet 
published in 1955), p. 10. 
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silver, 94 nor do we know whether at that time most Greek communities had begun to work 
their local iron deposits. The Euboeans, one suspects, had not. Many of the deposits 
today deemed suitable for working, including those of Attica, were not worked in antiquity. 95 
At the dawn of the Full Iron Age (which some experts say did not arrive in Greece until the 
eighth century) 96 it may have been preferable to pan and wash the ore which the rivers 
brought down to the Pontic coast between the Thermodon plain and Colchis, 97 or to obtain 
from the ‘Chalybes’ blooms of wrought iron or ingots of carburized iron. Once the process 
of smelting and extraction were perfected the Greeks would have been less dependent on 
Sinopic or Chalybic iron. 98 Our evidence indicates that in the fifth century neither the 
Athenian Confederacy nor the Persians had much interest in the southern shore of the 
Black Sea. Although Darius organized Cappadocia as Persia’s nineteenth satrapy, by 
Xenophon’s time the satrapal government had disappeared. And not even Isocrates 
advocated the ‘liberation’ of any part of Anatolia east of Sinope. 

One last topic invites speculation: how did the Greeks learn about the metals of Cappa¬ 
docia ? Surely they did not coast along the Mediterranean and other seas, testing the local 
ores. Nor were any of the Pontic peoples merchants or mariners. It can hardly be a 
coincidence that after having dropped from sight at the destruction of the Hittite empire, 
the inhabitants of Pontic Cappadocia, along with the Colchians, first came into contact with 
the civilised world during the first half of the eighth century. The kingdom of Urartu, 
which had begun its expansion c. 840, in the second year of Argishti I (785) finally subdued 
the Diauehi." This people seems to have been located just south of the Pontic ranges, 100 
and their mineral resources are indicated by the tribute in copper, silver and gold which 
Argishti imposed upon them. Under Sardur II (c. 764-735) the Urartians came into con- 


94 R. J. Hopper, ‘Mines and Miners of Ancient 
Athens’, Greece and Rome viii (1961), pp. 139-41. 
Apparently some mining was done at Laurium; cf. 
A. M. Snodgrass, The Dark Age of Greece (Edinburgh, 
1971), P- 248. Yet from eleventh- and tenth-century 
Greece the only silver artefacts thus far found are two 
finger-rings from the neighbourhood of Cnossus. 
See V. Desborough, The Greek Dark Ages (London, 
■ 97 2 )> P- 3 H- 

96 Hugo Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
G ewer be und Kilns te bei Griechen und Romern iv (Leipzig, 
1887), pp. 74-5, listed the various Greek iron mines 
which were or were not exploited in antiquity. For 
an analysis of the ores I have consulted the table 
between pp. 10 and 11 of A Roster of Greek Metal 
Mines. The highest percentage of iron content 
(52 %) is found in the ores of Chania in Crete and 
Neapolis in Laconia. 

96 Snodgrass, Dark Age, pp. 228 ff., dates the 
transition to the Full Iron Age to the late eleventh 
century. Przeworski believed that the transition had 
not ended until c. 750, a view upheld by Radomir 
Pleiner, Iron Working in Ancient Greece (Prague, 1969), 
p. 15. J. Waldbaum, The Use of Iron in the Eastern 
Mediterranean 1200-goo B.C. (Diss. Harvard, 1968; 
summar}^ HSCP lxxiii [1969], pp. 328-31) conclu¬ 
ded that the transition was ‘not yet complete by the 
end of the tenth century’. Cf Forbes, Studies, p. 
273. For the importance of the bronze industry in 
the Dark Age see H. W. Catling, p. 29 in Popham 
and Sackett, Excavations at Lefkandi , Euboea ig64~ig66 
(London, 1968). Even in the Assyrian Empire iron 
was not in common use until the late ninth century; 

*+ R. Pleiner and J. K. Bjorkman, ‘The Assyrian Iron 
Age’, Proc Amer Philos Soc cxviii (1974), conclude 
(p. 292) that the documents ‘indicate clearly the 
increasing quantities of iron, from small quantities 


shortly after 900 to considerable amounts around 800’. 

97 Ps.-Aristotle, de Mir. Ausc. 48, and Pliny, Nat. 
Hist, xxxiv 141 report that Chalybian iron was 
panned from the sand borne down by the rivers. A 
law of Suleyman the Magnificent (quoted by Ryan, 
Guide, p. 75) ordered that ‘miners shall collect sand of 
the Black Sea coast, wash it, smelt it, and produce 
iron’. For the easy, if inefficient, methods in use in 
the early nineteenth century see Hamilton, Researches 
i pp. 271 ff. 

98 In his discussion of the Pithecusan iron-trade, 
Snodgrass, Dark Age, p. 336, remarks, ‘the most 
surprising implication of all this is that the supply of 
iron-ore available from the quite copious deposits in 
Greek lands must have begun to fall short of demands; 
but when we come to consider the question of popula¬ 
tion increases, this may no longer seem so remarkable’. 
Snodgrass may be correct in his view that the mining 
and smelting of iron was well established in Greece by 
the tenth century, and that it was because of a sharp 
increase in population that in the eighth century the 
Greeks had to turn to foreign ores. One could 
object, however, that the argument for a population 
surge in the early eighth century is seriously weakened 
if it is conceded that the settlements at Pithecusae and 
Trapezus (like that at A1 Mina) resulted from a 
desire for metals rather than a desire for land. 
Perhaps the reliance on foreign iron in the period 
800-750 reflects both an increase in demand for iron 
and a prevailing inefficiency in extracting it from the 
native ores. 

99 In Fr. Konig’s Handbuch der chaldischen Inschriften 
(Archiv fur Orientforschung, Beiheft 8; Graz, 1957), the 
relevant inscriptions are nos. 80, 1, iv, and 82, 10, iv. 

100 Ch. Burney and D. M. Lang, The Peoples of the 
Hills: Ancient Ararat and Caucasus (London, 1971), 
P- ! 37 - 
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tact several times with Qulha, 101 ‘an area whose identification with the later Colchis seems 
acceptable 5 . 102 It is possible that it was from the Urartians, who were allies and patrons of 
the North Syrian cities around A 1 Mina and Sukas, that the Greeks learned of the silver, 
gold and iron of ‘Alybe 5 and Colchis. 

Robert Drews 

Vanderbilt University 


101 Konig, Handbuch no. 103, 3, iii ff. Greece, 5 The Aegean and the Near East: Studies Presented 

102 Burney and Lang, Peoples of the Hills , p. 147. to Hetty Goldman (Locust Valley, N.Y., 1956), p. 229. 
Cf. R. D. Barnett, ‘Oriental Influences on Archaic 
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ARGOS AND ARGIVES IN THE ILIAD 


ROBERT DREWS 

F or almost a century, from Heinrich Schliemann’s discovery to 
Michael Ventris’, it was the preponderant opinion that the heroes of 
the Homeric poems were at home in Mycenaean Greece, the palaces 
of the LH III period. The Linear B tablets, however, have revealed a 
society fundamentally different from the society the Iliad describes, and 
scholars who disagree on much else are agreed that Mycenaean Greece no 
longer seems to furnish a credible model for the heroic society. There has 
been, as a result, a tendency to accept M. I. Finley’s thesis that “the 
world of Odysseus” existed during the Dark Age of Greece—especially the 
tenth and ninth centuries—and apparently on both sides of the Aegean. 1 
That thesis, too, has been undermined, mostly by excavations at Lefkandi, 
Smyrna, Argos, Fortetsa, and other Dark Age sites. What archaeologists 
have found there does not square with the “Homeric” picture of the Dark 
Age which Finley has drawn. The difficulty has been stated forcefully and 
concisely by A. M. Snodgrass, who finds the world which Homer describes 
“unimaginable in dark age Greece.” 2 Nor, finally, can Homer’s own eighth 
century have supplied much to his picture of heroic society. The world of 
the Euboean and Corinthian traders which has come to light at A1 Mina, 
Pithecusae, and Eretria may be reflected here and there in the Odyssey , but 
it seems far removed from the world recalled in the Iliad. 

Since the heroic society has not been found where many had expected to 
find it, it may be worthwhile to revive an old hypothesis. A century ago 
William D. Geddes published an argument that the Homeric epics originated 
in the area which in classical times corresponded to Malis, Achaea Phthiotis, 
and Thessaly, 3 and which for the sake of convenience I shall call “Thessaly.” 
Geddes’ suggestion received vigorous though dubious support in Germany 
during the 1880s, when August Fick, convinced that the epics had indeed 
originated in Thessaly, “translated” the Iliad and the Odyssey back into 

This article grew out of an underclass seminar at Vanderbilt University in the spring of 1976. 
Participants in the seminar were Wayne Childers, Yunghi Choe, Mary Quint, Celia Rawlings, and 
Thomas Surface. For the Iliad, I have used the translation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers (London, 
1897); for the Odyssey, Butcher and Lang (New York, 1906); for Strabo and Pausanias, the Loeb 
editions of H. L. Jones (London, 1927) and W. H. S. Jones (London and New York, 1918), re¬ 
spectively. Translations from other Greek authors are my own. 

1. The World of Odysseus (New York, 1954; rev. ed., 1965), pp. 40-43; cf. G. S. Kirk, The Songs 
of Homer (Cambridge, 1962), pp. 126-38. The convenient anthology edited by C. G. Thomas, Homer's 
History: Mycenaean or Dark Age? (New York, 1970), expresses in its title the present range of 
choices. 

2. The Dark Age of Greece (Edinburgh, 1971), p. 392; cf. the same scholar’s “An HistoricaL 
Homeric Society?” JHS 94 (1974) : 114-25. 

3. The Problem of the Homeric Poems (London, 1878). The theory, in rudimentary form, was 
first put forward by Giambattista Vico. 
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the Aeolic dialect of that region. 4 Because of, or despite, such efforts, the 
Thessalian hypothesis seemed about to prevail. R. C. Jebb stated matter- 
of-factly his belief that the Iliad was descended from a poem written in 
Thessaly in or after the eleventh century. 5 The fullest exposition of the 
thesis appeared in Paul Cauer’s Grundfragen der Homerkritik, published 
initially in 1895 and in a second edition in 1909. 

Even before Geddes , book had been published, however, Schliemann’s 
finds at Mycenae had begun to make headlines in Europe and America. 
With his subsequent discoveries at Tiryns, and then Sir Arthur Evans’ on 
Crete, there stood revealed “the whole pre-Hellenic Aegean civilization. . . . 
Herewith was swept away at once the whole fabric of assumptions on which 
the theories of the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century were 
based.” Those were the words of Walter Leaf, 6 in 1915. Needless to say, 
Leaf was fascinated with Mycenaean and Minoan Greece and had nothing 
but scorn for the Thessalian hypothesis. By Martin Nilsson’s time there 
was no longer much doubt that the Peloponnese was the heart of the heroes’ 
world. As for the Thessalian hypothesis, Nilsson noted with satisfaction 
that “the popularity of this view has vanished to a certain extent.” 7 It is 
time, I think, to revive it. 

The advantages of such a hypothesis are considerable. If Thessaly was 
the home of the heroes, it would be less mysterious that Mt. Olympus was 
the home of the gods or that Thessaly was, as H. J. Rose pointed out, such 
“a very ancient and fruitful source of mythology.” 8 If southern Greece 
borrowed its heroic notions from the north, it would be easier to understand 
why it took its Hellenic name from an otherwise undistinguished people on 
the Malian gulf. Agamemnon’s ad hoc suzerainty over the other Achaean 
kings could be explained as analogous to the practice of the Thessalian 
koinon, whose otherwise independent barons recognized the hegemony of a 
tagos in wartime. 9 And a Thessalian origin of the Greeks’ tradition about 
the Trojan War would account for the Aeolisms in Homer’s Greek. 

These and other considerations were as apparent in the nineteenth 
century as they are today. To the arguments marshalled by Geddes and 
Cauer, however, must now be added the discovery that, in what might be 
called “mainstream” Greece (Attica, Boeotia and Euboea; the Isthmus and 
Peloponnese; and, eventually, Ionia), there is little room for a heroic society 
during either the LH III or the Submycenaean and Protogeometric periods. 
This area was characterized during the Mycenaean period by a “rationing” 
economy and society which were centered in the palaces, 10 with Thebes 

4. “Odyssee” (Gottingen, 1883); “Ilias” (Gottingen, 1886). 

5. Homer: An Introduction to the u Iliad” and the “Odyssey ” 6 (Boston, 1894), p. 168. 

6. Homer and History (London, 1915), p. 2. 

7. The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley, 1932), p. 232. 

8. A Handbook of Greek Mythology (New York, 1928), p. 256. 

9. H. D. Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century B.C. (London, 1935), pp. 25-26, described 
the koinon of the Thessalian baronies during the Archaic and Classical periods: “Its main function 
was in the event of war to elect a national commander and to mobilize a national army. This com¬ 
mander, who was known as a rayds, was in theory appointed only for the duration of the current 
crisis.” 

10. M. I. Finley, The Ancient Economy (Berkeley, 1973), p. 28, suggested the adjective. 
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the northernmost site at which the symbols of that society, Linear 
B tablets, have been found. 

North and west of Boeotia lay the hinterland. The tumulus burials 
which have recently been excavated in the Haliacmon valley, north of Mt. 
Olympus, suggest ties to the central Balkans rather than to the more 
civilized Mediterranean world . 11 For the area south of Olympus, unfortu¬ 
nately, archaeology does not provide much more than an argumentum ex 
silentio. Vincent Desborough noted that the Spercheus valley “has been 
singularly unproductive of Mycenaean remains of any sort. ... If any 
conclusion on this meagre evidence is legitimate, it is that the region was 
rather marginal so far as the Mycenaeans were concerned .” 12 Archaeologists 
have had slightly more success in Thessaly proper. Early in this century 
A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson reported that “Mycenean wares . . . 
are found in certain quantities in Thessaly, but before North Greece could 
become civilised, all civilisation for a time was swept away .” 13 Although 
some tholos tombs were visible near Dhimini, Sesklo, and Marmariani, and 
although Mycenaean pottery was found at some sites near the coast, Wace 
and Thompson concluded that “Mycenean influence never succeeded in 
permeating Thessaly, which always continued in a backward and barbarous 
state of civilisation .” 14 Since Wace and Thompson wrote, more Mycenaean 
pottery has been found in Thessaly, and at Iolkos there has been unearthed 
a building which its excavator, D. R. Theochares, designated as a “palace .” 15 
Overall, however, the material record of Late Bronze Age Thessaly is not 
very impressive. To be sure, in contrast with Macedonia to the north, the 
physical remains in Thessaly are to some extent “Mycenaean.” But when 
one compares Thessaly proper (to say nothing of the Spercheus valley) 
with southern Greece, the difference is striking. From Gla and Orchomenus 
southward there are imposing Mycenaean remains, and in Boeotia as well 
as in the Peloponnese there manifestly were palaces. In all of Thessaly one 
palace has been reported. Most important, no Linear B tablets have yet 
been found at Iolkos, and thus there is no evidence that in Thessaly during 
the LH III period life and society were organized in the Mycenaean fashion. 
The region as a whole was apparently innocent of literacy, bureaucracy, 
massive fortifications, and the other blessings of civilization which stamp 
Mycenaean Greece as an advanced society. 

There is also linguistic evidence that Thessaly was not a part of Mycenae¬ 
an civilization. Abandoning the view that successive “waves” of Greeks 
hurled themselves into Greece during the second millennium, linguists are 
now concluding that all the Greeks arrived at once, bringing with them a 

11. For a summary of the finds at Vergina, see N. G. L. Hammond, A History of Macedonia , 
vol. 1 (Oxford, 1972), pp. 271, 328-36. 

12. The Last Mycenaeans and Their Successors (Oxford, 1964), pp. 126-27. 

13. Prehistoric Thessaly (Cambridge, 1912), p. 249. 

14. Ibid., p. 255. Although some of the tombs are from the Bronze Age, more seem to date from 
the beginning of the Iron Age; cf. M. S. F. Hood, “ Tholos Tombs of the Aegean,” Antiquity 34 
(1960): 166-76. 

15. “Iolkos,” Archaeology 11 (1958): 18. For the pottery, see Desborough, Last Mycenaeans , 
pp. 131-35. 
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single, uniform “proto-Greek” language; and that, as the Greeks spread 
out in their new homeland, their language became differentiated into 
various dialects . 16 In the south, innovations were frequent and led to the 
formation of “Mycenaean Greek.” This dialect, which by historical times 
had again bifurcated into Arcado-Cypriote and Attic-Ionic, seems to have 
extended throughout mainstream Greece—from Cnossus and the Pelopon- 
nese through Euboea and Attica into Boeotia. The language of the recently 
published tablets from Thebes, at any rate, is not detectably different 
from that attested at Pylos, Cnossus, and Mycenae . 17 Those Greeks who 
were linguistically most conservative—the ancestors of the Dorians and 
West Greeks—perhaps lived in and beyond the Pindus range. The Aeolic 
dialect seems to have emerged in the buffer zone between the innovating 
southerners and the isolated north westerners . 18 If, by the end of the Bronze 
Age, the form of Greek spoken in the south had diverged from the form of 
Greek spoken west and north of Boeotia, then it is logical to assume that 
there had also been some cultural divergence. More than that, if proto- 
Aeolic was more conservative than Mycenaean Greek, then one may 
assume that in proto-Aeolic Greece social change (specifically, Minoanizing 
and Orientalizing tendencies) had been less in evidence than in mainstream 
Greece, although neither area could have been so isolated as the land 
occupied by the ancestors of the Dorians. 

It is ironic that our thesis requires a demonstration that Thessaly was 
less civilized than southern Greece. It was precisely because Thessaly 
seemed so backward that Leaf and others assumed that heroic society 
must have been centered in the Peloponnese. Nilsson, for example, believed 
that Greek mythology and the Homeric epics sprang from the splendid 
Mycenaean capitals. A place so primitive as Thessaly, “which never . . . 
was penetrated by either the Mycenaean or the historical Greek culture,” 
could have played no part . 19 I doubt that anyone would use such an argu¬ 
ment today. To the contrary, the fact that Thessaly was generally more 
backward than Mycenaean Greece now speaks in favor of a Thessalian 
origin for the Greeks’ heroic traditions. It is precisely because mainstream 
Greece, in both the Late Helladic period and the Dark Age, appears too 
domesticated, too settled, too orderly, that we are obliged to look elsewhere 
for the heroic society. 

It is reasonable, then, to suggest that Troy Vila was sacked by warriors 
from Thessaly. Traces of the fact may adhere to the tradition. Achilles 
came from the Spercheus valley; and two other Thessalian heroes— 
Protesilaus and Philoctetes—were also crucial to the story , 20 although 

16. For the current consensus on this matter, see R. A. Crossland, “Retrospect and Prospects,” 
in Bronze Age Migrations in the Aegean: Archaeological and Linguistic Problems in Greek Prehistory , 
ed. R. A. Crossland and A. Birchall (Park Ridge, N.J., 1974), p. 343. 

17. T. G. Spyropoulos and J. Chadwick, The Thebes Tablets, vol. 2 (Salamanca, 1975), p. 85 

18. See J. Chadwick, “The Greek Dialects and Greek Prehistory,” G&R, n.s. 3 (1956): 48. The 
conclusions reached by W. Wyatt, Jr., “The Prehistory of the Greek Dialects,” TAP A 101 (1970): 
627-28, seem compatible with this, although Wyatt does away with the conventional nomenclature. 

19. Mycenaean Origin, p. 237. 

20. Cf. Kirk, Songs of Homer, p. 155. 
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neither figures in the action of the Iliad. We need not imagine that so 
modest a place as Troy Vila succumbed to a fleet of more than forty or 
fifty ships. The expedition against Troy was probably not an international 
venture joined by kings from as far away as Crete and Pylos, but rather a 
raid, led by three or four of the coastal barons of Thessaly. That the peoples 
of this region conducted such raids is certain, since by the dawn of the first 
millennium the Troad and much else in the northeast Aegean had been 
taken over by speakers of the Aeolic dialect. 21 A legend embedded in the 
Catalog of Ships credits Achilles with the sacking of two other cities in the 
Troad, Thebe and Lyrnessus; and for Oileus (father of another Thessalian 
baron) the cataloger uses the epithet, “sacker of cities.” 22 Although we need 
not list them among the Sea Peoples, it is at least probable that toward the 
end of the Bronze Age the less civilized Greeks of Thessaly participated in 
various and sundry raids upon the cities within their horizon. 

In attempting to prove the Thessalian hypothesis, Cauer used a variety 
of arguments, 23 some of which seem still convincing, others farfetched. An 
argument which is potentially conclusive was stated by Cauer in his chapter, 
“Achaer, Danaer, Argeer.” Briefly stated, the argument is that each of the 
three names which Homer uses for the heroes who went to Troy—Achaeans, 
Danaans, Argives—originally applied to peoples in Thessaly. 

To Cauer’s brief treatment of the Danaans 24 I can add nothing. As for 
the Achaeans, since 1924 many scholars have identified them with the 
Ahhiyawa mentioned in Hittite texts. 25 This identification seems capable 
of neither proof nor disproof, and there is still a lively debate about where 
the Ahhiyawa lived. The most recent study of the Achaean name concluded, 
as did Cauer, “che nell’epos in origine il nome di Achei indicasse solo un 
popolo della Tessaglia, la patria di Achille, e che quindi non sia originario 
per PAcaia peloponnesiaca il nome di Acaia, ma solo per PAcaia Ftiotide.” 26 
(It is therefore distressing to observe that there is a growing tendency 
among linguists to refer to the dialect of the LH Peloponnese as “Achaean” 
rather than “Mycenaean.” The admonitions of R. A. Crossland on this 
point should be heeded. 27 ) 

Cauer’s presentation of the names “Argos” and “Argives” 28 needs rein¬ 
forcement. A fresh look at the old evidence in the light of the new should 

21. Like the “Dorian Invasion,” the migration of Aeolic Greeks into the northeast Aegean left 
little or no archaeological imprint; cf. Desborough, Last Mycenaeans, p. 255. 

22. II. 2. 691, 2. 728. 

23. Grundfragen der Houterkritik? (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 191-237. 

24. Ibid., pp. 220-22. 

25. For an up-to-date discussion of the problem, see J. D. Muhly, “Hittites and Achaeans: 
Ahhijawa redomitus” Historia 23 (1974): 129-39. 

26. A. Sacconi, “Gli Achei in eta micenea ed in Omero,” Ziva Ant. 19 (1969): 15. 

27. “Retrospect and Prospects,” p. 341. 

28. Grundfragen , pp. 223-35. Cauer, in turn, was indebted to the “glanzende Vermutung” 
arrived at almost simultaneously by G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, vol. I 2 (Gotha, 1893), p. 223, 
and K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, vol. 1 (Strassburg, 1893), p. 157, “dass die homerischen 
Dichter urspriinglich unter Argos nur das thessalische verstanden haben.” 
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leave little doubt that in the heroic tradition those terms originally had 
Thessalian rather than Peloponnesian connotations. 

In a note on the meaning of “Argos” in Homer, D. L. Page 29 states that 
“’'Apyos may denote (a) the town Argos, (b) the district Argos, especially 
as the home of Agamemnon (the epithets tto\v8L\{/lov , 'unrofiarov presumably 
refer specially to the Argive plain); (c) Greece in general, sometimes with 
special reference to southern Greece (the Peloponnese as a whole), some¬ 
times comprising the country entire, the place from which all the Achaeans 
came to Troy,—this I take to be a usage derived from the paramount 
importance of the district governed by the great overlord.” Page’s set of 
definitions, and the explanation thereof, was in more rudimentary form 
first hammered out by Strabo, and has been repeated ever since. 30 A 
complete listing, as found in G. Autenrieth’s dictionary, 31 would include yet 
another meaning. I suppose that this other meaning was ignored by Page 
(as it certainly was by Leaf 32 ) because it occurs in the Catalog of Ships. 
But it is for that reason the most important of all for our purposes. Leaf 
regarded the Catalog as a late and supposititious document. But if, as Page 
has so forcefully argued and as most other scholars today agree, the Catalog 
of Ships is a very old poem (composed in either the LH IIIC or, more 
likely, the Submycenaean period), 33 then the meaning of “Argos” in the 
Catalog is our best clue to the evolution of the name. 

There is, in the Catalog of Ships, a reference to the city of Argos in the 
Peloponnese, and we shall examine that reference in due course. On the 
other hand, the cataloger does not seem to have used the names “Argives” 
and “Argos” in the sense in which they are so familiar in the Iliad proper, 
as equivalents for all the Greek heroes and their homeland. The Argives 
in this broader sense do appear, it is true, at Iliad 2. 725, in the entry on 
Philoctetes. That hero had been left with his wound on the island of Lemnos; 
“yet were the Argives soon to bethink them beside their ships of king 
Philoctetes.” But the entry on Philoctetes, like that on Protesilaus, was 
not composed by the cataloger. Our Catalog of Ships, it is generally agreed, 
was at one time a survey of the contingents assembled at Aulis; with a few 

29. History and the Homeric “Iliad” (Berkeley, 1959), p. 164, n. 33. 

30. Strabo 8. 6. 5. The set of meanings offered by Cauer, Grundfragen, pp. 226-28, is less vulner¬ 
able than Leaf’s {Homer and History , pp. 193-95), but is still very much influenced by Strabo’s 
analysis and presuppositions. 

31. A Homeric Dictionary 4 , trans. R. Keep (New York, 1888), s.v. 

32. In his discussion of the meanings of “Argos” in Homer, Leaf ( Homer and History , p. 193) 
declared that “the problem of its use is, for our purpose, somewhat simplified when we notice 
that the much discussed Pelasgian Argos of II. ii. 681 is not a Homeric term, but occurs only in the 
Catalogue.” 

33. In the most recent full-length study, R. Hope Simpson and J. F. Lazenby, The Catalogue of the 
Ships in Homer's “Iliad” (Oxford, 1970), pp. 156-67, conclude that the Catalog was composed during 
the LH IIIC period. Because I believe that the cataloger was profoundly mistaken about both the 
nature of the Trojan War and the character of Mycenaean society, I prefer to place him in the 
Submycenaean rather than the LH IIIC period. Unlike the Catalog of Ships, the Catalog of Trojan 
Allies {II. 2. 816-77) was perhaps a creation of Homer’s own time; cf. J. M. Cook, “Two Notes on 
the Homeric Catalogue,” Studi micenei ed egeoanatolici, 1967, pp. 103-9. I have presented a 
suDDorting argumen “*+ “The Earliest Greek Settlements on the Black Sea,” JHS 96 (1976): 20- 
22 “+ S. Burstein, “Fragment 53 of Callisthenes and the Text of Iliad 2. 850-55,” CP 71 (1976): 
339-41. 
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minor alterations, this ancient poem was fitted to its present function—a 
review of all the host besieging Troy in the tenth year of the war. Now, 
although Philoctetes and Protesilaus were both alive and well at Aulis, by 
the tenth year of the war the one was dead and the other languishing on 
Lemnos. Their two entries in the Catalog, therefore, had to be revised in 
order to fit the new context. All of this has been noted frequently; 34 what is 
important for our purposes is the corollary that the “Argives” of 2. 725 
were not put there bv the original cataloger. There is thus no evidence that 
in the days of the cataloger “Argos” and “Argives” had yet acquired their 
Panhellenic connotations (nor were the Achaeans at this time anything 
other than the subjects of Achilles). 35 

We come, then, to the meaning disregarded by Leaf and Page. After 
listing the contingents from all the rest of the Greek world—from Boeotia 
through the Dodecanese—the cataloger continues: 

Now all moreover that dwelt in the Pelasgian Argos and inhabited Alos and Alope 
and Trachis and possessed Phthia and Hellas the home of fair women, and were 
called Myrmidons and Hellenes and Achaians; of all these, even fifty ships, Achilles 
was captain. 

[//. 2 . 681 - 85 ] 

Such a translation of 681 implies that the Pelasgic Argos was part of Achilles’ 
kingdom, perhaps a town like Alos or Alope, or a district like Hellas or 
Phthia. Both the translation and the implication are wrong. The Greek text 
for these lines is as follows: 

vvv av tovs 6<t<tol to IleXacryLKov *Apyos tvaiov 
ol t "A \ov o'L t ’AXotttjv o'L tc T prjxfva vkfxovro 
o'L t elxov 4? 6lt]v rj8 1 *EXXa5a KaXXiyvvawa 
Mvpfxidoves 8e KaXevvro Kai "E XXrjves kcli ’AxcuoL 
t&p av TrevTrjKovra ve&v fjv apxos ’AxiXXcus. 


The translation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, it will be noted, does nothing at 
all with the tovs of 681 and incorrectly renders the vvv of the same line, not 
as a temporal adverb, but as a colorless conjunction. These are small but 
deadly errors. Every serious philological analysis of 681 has concluded 
that the line is not part of the entry on Achilles’ kingdom (682-85), but 
rather a proem which introduces the entire Thessalian section (682-759) 
with which the Catalog closes. And so the Pelasgic Argos, far from being 
merely a part of Achilles’ kingdom (as it appears, for example, in the maps 
provided by R. Hope Simpson and J. F. Lazenby 36 or by F. Stubbings 37 ), 
was the cataloger’s term for all nine Thessalian baronies which this section 
contains. 


34. See, e.g., V. Burr, NEON KATAAOrOE: Untersuchungen zum homerischen Schifskatalog, 
Klio Beiheft 49 (Berlin, 1944), pp. 129-30, 136; Page, History and the Homeric “Iliad,” p. 149; 
Kirk, Songs of Homer, p. 155; Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue, pp. 159-60. 

35. See p. 130. 

36. Catalogue, map 7 (p. 127). 

37. CAH, vol. 2 2 , pt. 2 (Cambridge, 1975), map 9 (p. 344). 
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On a grammatical problem such as this, our best authorities are the 
ancient scholars. In explanation of 681, one scholiast remarks that for tovs 
the reader must supply a “tell me” or an “I shall sing” from the first proem 
(j uaKpodev vTCLKoveraL to “eairere” rj to “epeu”). Another scholiast observes 
that at this line the poet “makes a second beginning of the Catalog; for 
Thessaly is a large and low plain.” A third scholiast found in 681 the 
artistry tov '0 prjpov (friXoTexvas chairep TpooLpLa^ovpevov. ss 

Modern editors agree with the scholiasts. D. B. Monro explained the 
line as marking “a transition to a different part of the map. tovs is used as 
if epeco or some equivalent word were to follow.” 39 Leaf himself admitted as 
much, but found the line just one more proof that the Catalog was the 
work of a botcher. 40 For Viktor Burr, the line was the most obvious indica¬ 
tion that the Thessalian section of the Catalog (681-759) was originally an 
independent, self-contained entity: “Dies tritt schon rein ausserlich dadurch 
in die Augen, dass B 681 mit vvv av tovs an den Beginn des Prooimion 
(B 484) erinnert und direkt an epeco (B 493) oder an eaireTe (B 484) an- 
knupft.” 41 Gunther Jachmann saw in 681 the solemnity “eines emphatischen 
Introitus.” 42 Alexander Pope’s translation, “Now, Muse, recount Pelasgic 
Argos’ powers,” preserves both the solemnity and the meaning of the line. 

For a definition of the Pelasgic Argos, the best evidence is the Catalog 
itself. Ancient commentators on the Catalog gave their opinions, and most 
of them suggested Thessaly tout court. That is certainly possible, since 
historical Thessaly might have been perceived as a unit (and so might have 
had a name) before the arrival of the Dorian Thessali. The Pelasgic Argos 
is mentioned in a very early oracle, but we cannot be sure what Apollo 
meant by it, or even that he knew what it was: 43 

Best of all is the land of the Pelasgic Argos, 

The horses of Thessaly, the women of Lacedaemon, 

And the men who drink the waters of fair Arethusa. 

But better still than these, are they who dwell 
’twixt Tiryns and Arcadia, rich in flocks, 

Argives in linen corslets, goads of war. 

But you, Aegians, are neither third nor fourth 
Nor twelfth, nor in the count nor of account. 

Strabo has a great deal to say about the Pelasgic Argos, as about other 
places mentioned in the Catalog. At 5. 2. 4, in his explanation of “Pelasgic,” 

38. This scholiast reports Zenodotus’ observation that without the proem of 681 the Thessalian 
section of the Catalog would be “ill-joined” with what precedes it. For all scholia, see the edition of 
H. Erbse, Scholia Graeca in Homeri “Iliadem ” 4 vols. (Berlin, 1969). 

39. Homer: “Iliad” Books I-XII 3 (Oxford, 1890), ad loc. 

40. The “Iliad” vol. I 2 (London, 1900), ad loc. 

41. Schiffskalalog, p. 87. 

42. Der homerische Schifskatalog und die “Ilias” (Koln-Opladen, 1958), p. 184. 

43. H. W. Parke and D. E. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle , 2 vols. (Oxford, 1956), 2:1 (no. 1). 
Parke and Wormell (1:82-83) date the oracle to the early seventh century. 
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he is precise about the geographical limits: 

Thessaly is called “the Pelasgian Argos” (I mean that part of it which lies between 
the outlets of the Peneius River and Thermopylae as far as the mountainous country 
of Pindus) on account of the fact that the Pelasgi extended their rule over these 
regions. 

He discusses the term again at 9. 5. 5: 

Some take the Pelasgian Argos as a Thessalian city once situated in the neighborhood 
of Larisa but now no longer existent; but others take it, not as a city, but as the 
plain of the Thessalians, which is referred to by this name because Abas, who brought 
a colony there from Argos, so named it. 

Both the detail of 5. 2. 4 and the lame speculation of 9. 5. 5 show that 
Strabo and his contemporaries knew nothing about the name other than 
what could be deduced from the Catalog itself. A careful reading of 681, as 
we have seen, excludes the possibility that the Pelasgic Argos was a Thes¬ 
salian city and shows that it must have the definition which Strabo gives it 
at 5. 2. 4. Originally it may not even have been a proper noun. The article 
(or demonstrative), to, suggests a common noun. 44 Strabo states that in 
Thessaly and Macedonia argos was the word for “plain,” and he is supported 
by a number of ancient texts. The argument has been fully stated by T. W. 
Allen, and I shall add only {contra Allen) that the plain in question must 
certainly have been the great Thessalian plain, far and away the largest 
in Greece. 45 However that may be, by the cataloger’s time “the Pelasgic 
Argos” was no longer a common noun, since for him the term embraced 
not only the plain, but also the Pelion-Ossa range and the mountainous 
country of Phthiotic Achaea and Malis. 

We may conclude that, when the Catalog of Ships was composed, “the 
Pelasgic Argos” was a term used for the entire area from the Spercheus 
river north to the Peneus, and from the sea west to the Pindus range. We 
may infer, furthermore, that before the composition of the Catalog of 
Ships there was already in circulation a poem celebrating the contingents 
which had sailed against Troy from the Pelasgic Argos. This inference is 
based on the proemic nature of 681 and also on the otherwise inexplicable 
position of the Thessalian section at the end of the present Catalog. 46 In 

44. T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships (Oxford, 1921), p. 108: “The word ... is a 
common noun (for we must not invent a city bound only to disappear).” 

45. Strabo 8. 6. 9. Allen, Catalogue , pp. 108-9, identified the Pelasgic Argos with the Spercheus 
valley. Allen’s discussion of the line entirely omits the grammatical difficulties, and is devoted to a 
defense (< contra Leaf) of its antiquity. Hope Simpson and Lazenby, who retain Allen’s identifica¬ 
tion, hardly deal with 681 at all; their comments ( Catalogue, p. 175, n. 106) ignore both the vvv 
and the tov s. 

46. As Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue, p. 175, n. 6, note, “the isolated position of the 
Thessalian contingents at the end is, in any case, a problem. Allen, Catalogue, p. 39, maintained 
that it reflects the fact that Thessaly was the last area of the Greek world conquered by the My- 
cenaeans. Jachmann, Schijfskatalog, pp. 184 ff., suggested that the cataloger chose to end with the 
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this early form of the tradition, at least nine chieftains—among them, 
Achilles, Protesilaus, and Philoctetes—were said to have supplied three 
hundred ships for the venture. This figure in the present Catalog has 
puzzled many scholars. Hope Simpson and Lazenby observe that “the 
numbers from Thessaly seem out of all proportion to the rest,” and Page 
warns that “the figures for Thessalian districts . . . are much too high.” 47 
The puzzle disappears if one accepts the Thessalian hypothesis: in the 
earliest stage of the heroic tradition about the sack of Troy, the “Argives” 
were all Thessalian. 

During the period in which the Catalog of Ships was composed (perhaps 
the Submycenaean period), what had until then been sung by Aeolic bards 
as an exploit of the Pelasgic Argives became a far grander event. At a time 
when the geography of Mycenaean Greece was still remembered, but the 
character of its civilization had been forgotten, the descendants of the 
southern, Mycenaean Greeks enlisted their own ancestors in the Trojan 
War. (The borrowing may have taken place in Boeotia, where at the end 
of the LH III period speakers of the old Mycenaean dialect seem to have 
been joined by newly arrived immigrants from the Aeolic north.) But the 
collective name which bards had been using for the warriors and their 
homeland did not change. Instead, “Argos” became synonymous with the 
homelands of the Mycenaean as well as of the Aeolic forebears. For the 
bards of the Dark Age, “Argos” was heroic Greece, and heroic Greece 
included all those regions from which warriors were now claimed to have 
gone to Troy. 

So it happens that, in the Iliad proper, “Argos” and “Argives” no longer 
have Thessalian connotations. Even the formula, “horse-pasturing Argos,” 
though probably coined for the Thessalian plain, 48 has a new meaning. 
According to Autenrieth, 'Apyeios in Homer means “an inhabitant of " Apyos ; 
frequently in plural as collective designation of Greeks.” The noun, ”Apyos, 
is defined by the same authority as “in widest sense, the whole of Greece.” 49 
These definitions are convenient, but they are not entirely accurate. “Ar¬ 
gives” was not an eighth-century word for “Greeks”; it did not apply to 
Homer’s contemporaries nor even to all the Greeks of Agamemnon’s day 
(the Dorians, for example). Instead, Homer’s Argives were quite simply 
“the heroes who fought against the Trojans.” The Argives (or the Achaeans, 


Thessalians because their heroes were much more renowned than those of the Dodecanese. I agree 
with Burr’s description of II. 681-759 ( Schiffskatalog , pp. 86-87): “Diese Verse bilden einen selb- 
standigen, in sich abgeschlossenen zweiten Hauptteil des Katalogs.” Burr (pp. 106-7) also 
suggested that the lines originally described a mustering of ships at Thessalian Halos. 

47. Catalogue, p. 161; History and the Homeric “Iliad,” p. 152. 

48. “Best of all,” said the oracle, were “the horses of Thessaly,” and that was probably as true 
for the LH period as it was for the early seventh century. Leaf’s identification ( Homer and History, 
p. 194) of Peloponnesian Argos as the original “pasture-land of horses” was an ex cathedra verdict: 
“in the pools which fringe the marshy land along the southern shore brood mares can still [!] be 
seen from the train plashing with their colts through the rank grass; and with this fact falls to 
pieces a whole tissue of theory which assumes that a ‘horse-breeding Argos’ must be in Thessaly.” 

49. Dictionary, s.vv. 
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or the Danaans) and the Trojans are the two parties in the conflict. The 
dichotomy is clearest where both opponents are mentioned: “Why must the 
Argives make war on the Trojans?” Or, as Achilles says to Patroclus, 
“Would that not one of all the Trojans might escape death, nor one of the 
Argives.” 50 Similarly, Argos in the Iliad is the land across the Aegean 
whence these heroes have come, with primarily narrative rather than 
geographical connotations. If one must supply an equivalent, “the home of 
the Argives” will be safe, though circular; “heroic Greece” will do (Homer’s 
own Ionia, for example, was obviously not included), although “the heroic 
Greek mainland” (as opposed to the surrounding islands) may occasionally 
be required. All the heroes besieging Troy had come from Argos, and all 
hoped to return to it. At Iliad 15. 372 Nestor prays Zeus not to let the 
Trojans triumph, “if ever one of us in wheat-bearing Argos did burn to thee 
fat thighs of bull or sheep.” And Odysseus promises Achilles at Iliad 9. 283 
that, “if we win to the richest of lands, even Achaian Argos,” Agamemnon 
will treat Achilles as a favorite son. 

Aside from the reference, in the Catalog of Ships, to the Pelasgic Argos, 
there are 217 instances of the noun, “Argos,” and the adjective, “Argive,” 
in the Iliad} 1 Of these, 209 (ninety-six percent) carry the common meaning 
set forth above. As for the eight other passages, the reference in six of 
them is to the city on the Inachus river, in the northeast Peloponnese; in 
the other two passages the reference may be either to the city of Argos or 
to the “home of the Argives.” Those are the only meanings which “Argos” 
and “Argive” have in the Iliad. 

Other definitions are not only superfluous but wrong. Here belong Auten- 
rieth’s (or Leaf’s, or Page’s) second and third definitions: the kingdom of 
Agamemnon, and the Peloponnese. The lists presented by Autenrieth and 
other modern scholars are more elaborate, and therefore more mischievous, 
than the list in Strabo (8. 6. 5) on which they depend. Although I cannot 
quote in full Strabo’s long discussion, it may be useful to quote from it, so 
that the quality of Strabo’s analysis can be assessed. For it is on that 
analysis that the conventional views are founded: 

Let me mention in how many ways the term “Argos” is used by the poet. ... In 
the first place, the city is called Argos: “Argos and Sparta,” “And those who held 
Argos and Tiryns.” And, secondly, the Peloponnesus: “In our home in Argos,” for 
the city of Argos was not his [i.e., Agamemnon’s] home. And, thirdly, Greece as a 
whole; at any rate, he calls all Greeks Argives, just as he calls them Danaans and 
Achaeans. 

The perceptive reader may be unconvinced of the necessity of Strabo’s 
second definition, for, although it is true that Agamemnon did not live in 
the city of Argos, nothing prevents us from giving to “Argos” in this 

50. II. 9. 337-38, 16. 98-99. 

51. To the passages listed in the index of the OCT “Iliad,” s.v. ’Apyeios, should be added 12. 
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passage (II. 1. 30) its usual meaning—“the home of the Argives.” 52 Nor are 
Strabo’s supplementary proofs any more convincing: 

To prove that by Argos the poet means the Peloponnesus, we can add the following 

examples: “Argive Helen,” and “There is a city Ephyra in the inmost part of Argos,” 

and “mid-Argos,” and “and that over many islands and all Argos he should be 

lord.” 

Not many readers, I think, will be persuaded that by “Argive Helen” the 
poet must have meant “Peloponnesian Helen.” As for Strabo’s second 
example, even if Ephyra should be identified with Corinth (as Strabo 
thought), it could hardly be described as lying pvxQ> ’’Apyeos linvofioToio 
(II. 6. 152). 53 Whatever “mid-Argos” means, the phrase appears only in 
the Odyssey. Strabo’s final proof is no more acceptable than the rest, but in 
the interest of economy I shall use its demolition to bring down another 
section of the Argological labyrinth. 

Autenrieth, Leaf, and others declare that in the Iliad “Argos” may also 
stand for Agamemnon’s own kingdom in the northeast Peloponnese. This 
misconception, though not fostered by Strabo, was common in antiquity 
in a slightly different form. The Attic tragedians refer to Agamemnon’s 
capital as either Mycenae or Argos, and in one and the same play Euripides 
vacillates so often between the two names that he appears to be using them 
as synonyms. Strabo noted this equivocation and explained it as an under¬ 
standable result of the fact that the two cities were only fifty stades from 
each other. 54 

In the Iliad , however, Homer did not confuse the two. Agamemnon’s 
city is always Mycenae; and in those few passages where the city of Argos 
appears, it is sometimes Diomedes’ capital, never Agamemnon’s. Homer’s 
clarity on this matter is what we would expect from a good storyteller. We 
would not expect of Homer what Autenrieth, Leaf, and others seem to 
believe: that Homer occasionally used the name of Diomedes’ capital as a 
metaphorical equivalent for “Agamemnon’s kingdom” (as, I suppose, a 
modern poet might refer to France as “London”). 

On what texts is such a bizarre thesis based? Here let us return to Iliad 
2. 108; for, although Strabo opined that in this line “Argos” stands for the 
Peloponnese, Autenrieth presented it as the definitive example of “Argos” 
in the sense of “Agamemnon’s realm.” The context of this passage is the 
assembly of all the Achaeans, called and addressed by Agamemnon. The 
assembly was restive and would not cease from noise until Agamemnon 

52. Contra Strabo, Autenrieth, Dictionary , s.v., believed that at II. 1. 30 “Argos” was intended 
not as the Peloponnese but as the realm of Agamemnon. Autenrieth therefore offers only one passage 
from the Iliad (6. 152; see n. 53) in which “Argos” supposedly means “the Peloponnese.” Leaf, 
Homer and History , pp. 194-95, lists seven such passages, but all are from the Odyssey. 

53. There were four or five Ephyres in Greece (for the evidence, see Leaf, Homer and History , pp. 
177-79), all of them unfortunately suspect: they tend to be either the “ancient” names of real 
places or the real names of places whose existence cannot be verified. I believe that the Ephyre of 
the Bellerophon story was originally either Aetolian or Thessalian Ephyre. Eumelus, who seems to 
have written his Corinthian epic ca. 700, claimed that Ephyre was the “ancient” name of Corinth 
(Corinthiaca frag. 1 Kinkel). But “Corinth” seems to be one of the oldest place-names in Greece. 

54. Strabo 8. 6. 19; cf. Eur. Or. 98, 101, IT 508, 510. 
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stood up, bearing the scepter which was wrought by Hephaestus, con¬ 
ferred by Zeus, and held successively by Pelops, Atreus, and Thyestes. 

. . . and Thyestes in his turn left it to Agamemnon to bear, that over many islands 
and all Argos he should be lord. Thereon he leaned and spoke his saying to the Argives. 

[II 2. 107-9] 


I shall not belabor the obvious point that the “Argos” of 108 and the 
“Argives” of 109 should not be completely unrelated. The whole story of 
the scepter’s descent is told in order to explain why Agamemnon is lord— 
not over his own realm back at Mycenae, but over all these Argives as¬ 
sembled before Troy. It was the scepter which marked his authority to 
preside over the assembly (so far as I can find, no other Argive king at 
Troy had a scepter; when Odysseus wished to admonish the assembly, he 
had to borrow Agamemnon’s). 55 A third piece of evidence that “Argos” in 
108 stands for all of heroic Greece is the close parallel with passages in 
which that meaning is clear. At Iliad 1. 79 Calchas fears lest by his speech 
he might anger Agamemnon, who “ruleth all the Argives with might and 
whom the Achaians obey.” Similarly, at Iliad 10. 32-33 a troubled Menelaus 
goes to wake his brother, who “mightily ruled over all the Argives.” 

So much for Autenrieth’s major example. His second instance of Argos as 
Agamemnon’s own kingdom comes a few lines further on (II. 2. 115), 
when Agamemnon complains that, although Zeus had promised him that 
he would not return until he had wasted Troy, “now I see that he planned 
a cruel wile and biddeth me return to Argos dishonoured, with the loss of 
many of my folk.” The line is repeated at Iliad 9. 22, Autenrieth’s third 
instance. Although nothing prevents one from equating “Argos” in these 
lines with Agamemnon’s kingdom (or, for that matter, with Mycenae or 
even with Clytemnestra’s bed), one would not make such an equation 
except to support a preconception. There is no need to interpret “Argos” 
here in anything other than its normal sense—“the home of the Argives”— 
especially since in both instances the poet expressly presents Agamemnon 
as speaking his doleful words to “the Argives.” And where there is no need, 
entia non sunt multiplicanda. The same must be said for Iliad 1. 30 (Agamem¬ 
non vows that he will not release Chryses’ daughter: “Nay, ere that shall 
old age come on her in our house, in Argos, far from her native land”); 
for Iliad 13. 379 (Idomeneus, having slain Othryoneus, rails at the corpse: 
“We would give thee the fairest daughter of the son of Atreus, and bring 
her from Argos, and wed her to thee, if only thou wilt aid us to take the 
fair-set citadel of Ilios”); and for Iliad 4. 171 (after Menelaus is wounded, 

55. In the Iliad kings have scepters when they are acting as kings (9. 156: Agamemnon will give 
to Achilles seven cities which he will rule with a scepter; cf. the sceptered king depicted on the 
shield of Achilles at 18. 557). Among the Argives assembled at Troy there was one scepter— 
Agamemnon’s; see esp. 1. 279, 9. 38, 9. 99. For Odysseus’ borrowing of the scepter, see 2. 46 and 2. 
186. At 6. 159 we hear that Bellerophon had been driven by Proetus out of “the land of the Argives, 
whom Zeus had made subject to his sceptre.” In other words, in an earlier day Proetus held the 
same overlordship among the Argive heroes which Agamemnon enjoys in the Iliad. For the tagos 
of the Thessalian koinon, see n. 9. 
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Agamemnon reckons with the possibility that his brother will die: “Yea in 
utter shame should I return to thirsty Argos”). Finally, in Autenrieth’s 
seventh passage (II. 15. 30) Zeus reminds Hera how, after she had driven 
Heracles off to Cos, “him did I rescue thence, and lead again to Argos, the 
pasture-land of horses.” The “Argos” of this passage may have been in¬ 
tended either as the city of Argos or, since Cos was across the Aegean from 
heroic Greece, as “the home of the Argives.” 56 

In summary, there is no support for the assertions of Strabo and Auten- 
rieth that the poet of the Iliad sometimes used “Argos” as an equivalent 
for the Peloponnese or for Agamemnon’s own kingdom. These “inter¬ 
mediate definitions” arose, as mentioned earlier, from the erroneous assump¬ 
tion that the name “Argos” as a synonym for Greece was borrowed from 
the city on the Inachus River. 

That assumption was as widely held in antiquity as it is today. In his 
description of the city of Argos, Strabo states it as his personal opinion 
(8. 6. 9): “I think the fame of this city brought it about that the other 
Greeks were named after it.” But it was the common opinion of all Greeks, 
promoted and exploited, to be sure, by the citizens of Argos. According to 
the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi , the people of the city of Argos set up a 
statue of Homer in gratitude for the great honor he had brought to the 
city. The statue was set up, we are told, following Homer’s recital in Argos, 
whither he had come after similar recitals in Delphi, Athens, and Corinth. 
For his performance at Argos the poet had sung, from the Catalog of Ships, 
the entry on Diomedes’ kingdom. 57 Although we will dismiss the biographi¬ 
cal items as amusing fantasy, we may be sure that long after the time of 
Homer the city of Argos did show its gratitude to the poet by a permanent 
memorial. In late antiquity, as the description left by Pausanias shows, the 
city of Argos was festooned with a bewildering number and variety of 
mythical memorabilia and relics, and about each monument the guides 
could tell interesting stories (Pausanias observed that, although the guides 
themselves did not always believe the stories, they continued to recite them 
because the citizenry insisted that the stories were true). 58 

Not only in the city in question, but throughout Greece, it was believed 
that Homer had called the Greeks “Argives” because of the towering 
prominence of the city of Argos in the Heroic Age. The Attic tragedians 
seem to have moved Agamemnon from Mycenae to Argos because they 
thought that in his day Argos was the greater of the two cities. Herodotus, 
in his playful description of the abduction of Io (2. 2. 2), casually notes 
that the Phoenician merchants came to Argos, since “in those days Argos 
stood out over everything in what is now called Greece.” Pindar, celebrating 
the city in his Tenth Nemean, admits that the past glories of Argos are too 

56. In the Catalog of Ships two heroes (Antiphus and Pheidippus) are listed as coming from Cos 
(2. 678), but they do not appear in the rest of the Iliad. 

57. Cert. Horn, et Hes. 325. 

58. Paus. 2. 23. 6. Pausanias (2. 16-24) itemizes the forest of monuments which the city of 
Argos had erected to the many “Argive” heroes. In one extraordinary precinct there were displayed 
Palamedes’ dice (in the Temple of Tyche), the statues of the Seven and of the Epigoni, Danaus’ 
tomb, and the cenotaph of the Argives killed at Troy (2. 20. 4-6). 
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many and too large for him to rehearse, although he does allude to Perseus 
and Danae, Io, Danaus and the Danaids, Adrastus and the Seven against 
Thebes, Heracles, and Diomedes. 

Bronze Age Argos retained its prestige until very recently. Allen spoke 
admiringly of “the powerful Argive monarchy (its power is shown apparently 
by the submission of the Theban Heracles to Eurystheus of Mycenae, 
certainly by the two wars which Argos waged against Thebes, which 
extirpated the house of Cadmus and left such a lasting impression on the 
Greek recollection).” 59 N. G. L. Hammond reckons the city as a leading 
power in the LH period: the Danaan name in the Iliad , he suggests, “may 
derive from the eponymous Danaus, whose dynasty at Argos was founded 
in the fifteenth century. The term Argeioi may derive from the same dy¬ 
nasty, or from the leadership imposed by Adrastus of Argos in the recent 
war of the Epigoni against Thebes.” 60 Even R. A. Tomlinson, who admits 
that Bronze Age Argos was overshadowed by its neighbors, nonetheless 
assumes that “its name is used by Homer as a synonym for Greece” (as 
evidence, Tomlinson cites II. 2. 108 and Strabo 8. 5. 5). 61 

All of this, I suggest, is fundamentally wrong. Our review will show that 
Homer’s Argives are named for the Pelasgic Argos, not for the city of 
Argos; and I shall suggest the same for the “Argives” who assaulted Thebes. 
The limits of this study do not permit a detailed examination of the rest of 
the image, but I believe that the “Argives” in most of the “Argive” myths 
probably had Aeolic origins. 

Although such depreciation of the city of Argos may appear radical, it is 
not entirely new. Nilsson did not attach these myths to the Pelasgic Argos, 
it is true, but he was convinced that they were not the patrimony of the 
city of Argos: “When Argos became the capital of the province, it tried of 
course to build up a mythology of its own; we have noticed these efforts, 
but they cannot deceive anybody.” 62 

Nilsson’s skepticism about the importance of Bronze Age Argos was 
awakened by the lack of any material evidence for it. 63 I have argued 
that the lack of palaces and Cyclopean walls, far from ruling out Thessaly 
as the home of the heroes, actually commends it to our attention; for we 
now know that the society characterized by these artifacts was quite unlike 
Homer’s heroic society. Concerning the city of Argos, we have a very 
different question: was it one of the leading powers of the time? Was it 
powerful enough, for instance, to have rivaled Mycenae and Tiryns, and to 
have launched an expedition which destroyed distant Thebes? The Greeks 
of historical times recalled that Cnossus, Mycenae, Tiryns, Pylos, Thebes, 
and even Iolkos had once been preeminent, and the traditions have been 
confirmed by the archaeological record. The traditions about the city of 
Argos, on the other hand, are not supported by the material remains. This 

59. Catalogue, pp. 61-62. 

60. A History of Greece to 322 B.C. (Oxford, 1959), p. 66. 

61. Argos and the Argolid (Ithaca, N.Y., 1972), p. 1. 

62. Mycenaean Origin , pp. 67-68. 

63. Ibid. p. 38 (survey of the Mycenaean remains at Argos). 
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was true when Nilsson wrote, and it is still true today, despite two decades 
of careful work at Argos by French archaeologists. 64 We are, in fact, only 
now able to state with some precision when Argos did become a significant 
center: in the late eighth century. 

At the beginning of the Archaic period, Argos was one of the major powers 
in Greece. King Pheidon, whose floruit has been placed anywhere from ca. 
725 to ca. 625 b.c., is said to have taken over Olympia, to have “restored 
the lot of Temenus,” and to have imposed a system of weights and measures 
on the Peloponnese. 65 These traditions, however faulty, do find some sup¬ 
port in the archaeological record: by ca. 725 Argos had become a fair-sized 
town, at any rate, and at least one remarkably wealthy tomb from the 
Late Geometric period has been found. 66 Argive Geometric pottery reached 
its acme in the period 725-700, and during that time exerted influence on 
the potters of Lacedaemon. 67 

Until the late eighth century, however, Argos was neither large nor 
prosperous. In his recently published history of Argos, Thomas Kelly has 
shown conclusively that modern reconstructions of an “Argive empire” 
during the Dark Age are without foundation. 68 A survey of the archaeo¬ 
logical and literary evidence brought R. A. Tomlinson to the conclusion 
that Dark Age Argos was “a village, its population a few hundred at most, 
its ruler a village chief.” 69 Kelly’s verdict is even more emphatic: “its 
inhabitants were simple farmers, and there is nothing to suggest that they 
enjoyed any influence beyond the fields immediately surrounding their own 
settlement at the foot of the Larissa.” 70 The historical (as opposed to the 
mythical) traditions about pre-Pheidonian Argos are remarkably unimpres¬ 
sive. Like all primitive societies, the early Argives recalled the beginnings 
of their community, and so we have a number of stories about the founda¬ 
tion of Dorian Argos (apparently no earlier than the eleventh century). 71 
The subsequent period, through the Dark Age and most of the eighth 
century, left no traditions other than a defective kinglist. This list, Pheidon’s 
pedigree, supplies the names of only five kings between the reigns of the 
founder (Temenus) and Pheidon. 72 There is, in short, no reason to think 
that between its foundation and ca. 725 Dorian Argos attracted any atten- 

64. The French excavations are chronicled in BCH, beginning in 1953 and continuing to the 
present. For summaries in English, “+ J. M. Cook and J. Boardman, “Archaeology in Greece 
1953/’ JHS 74 (1954): 152-“+ M. S. F. Hood, “Archaeology in Greece,” Arch. Reports, 1955, 
pp. 9-10; and Desborough, Last Mycenaeans, pp. 80-82. Two chamber tombs, dating from the LH 
I and LH III periods, were discovered near the Larissa in 1970. See the summary by J.-P. Michaud, 
“Chronique des fouilles en 1970,” BCH 95 (1971): 867. 

65. On Pheidon, see T. Kelly, A History of Argos to 500 B.C. (Minneapolis, 1976), pp. 94-129. 

66. P. Courbin, “Une tombe geometrique d’Argos,” BCH 81 (1957): 322-86. 

67. “+ J. Coldstream, rev. of La cerantique geometrique de VArgolide by P. Courbin, JHS 88 
(1968): 235-37. 

68. History of Argos, pp. 38-46; cf. H. Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte (Munich, 1969), p. 84: 
“nur ein Phantasiegebilde.” 

69. Argos and the Argolid, p. 68. 

70. History of Argos, p. 36. 

71. These traditions are assembled and analyzed by Tomlinson, Argos and the Argolid, pp. 58- 
63, who also discusses the date of the foundation of Dorian Argos (pp. 64-66). 

72. Diod. 7. 17 (citing Theopompus). There are nine names from Heracles to Pheidon. 
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tion even in its own bailiwick in the northeastern Peloponnese, to say 
nothing of the Greek w T orld as a whole. 

No more imposing was pre-Dorian, Bronze Age Argos. On the hill later 
known as the Aspis there was an LH III settlement with a cemetery on its 
southern slope, the Deiras ridge; on the more rugged acropolis to the north, 
in later times called the Larissa, traces of a fortress have been found. This 
inventory, which is comparable to the LH III remains at nearby Nauplion, 
Asine, and Berbati, is somewhat inferior to the material at Dendra (ancient 
Midea) and is dwarfed by the spectacular ruins of Tiryns and Mycenae. 
The settlement at Argos was in all likelihood nothing more than a satellite 
of one or both of the two great citadels. Perhaps the most telling measure 
of the impression made by Mycenaean Argos is the belief that it has not 
yet been found. 73 

If the Iliad was composed ca. 750, and if its contents are for the most 
part traditional, it is surprising that the village of Argos receives any 
mention at all. Yet it is mentioned, perhaps as many as eight times. A 
skeptic will be forgiven for suspecting that none of the passages is tradi¬ 
tional, and that some of them are post-Homeric. 

It is quite unlikely, for example, that Dark Age bards sang of “Hera of 
Argos and Alalcomenean Athene” ( II. 4. 8, 5. 908). The adjective ’Apydr] 
here undoubtedly refers to the city of Argos, just as “Alalcomenean” 
refers to a town in Boeotia. Pausanias tells us that the shrine at Alalcomenae 
was famous for an “ancient ivory statue” of Athena. If the statue (statu¬ 
ette?) made the cult famous, it must have been one of the earliest ivory 
sculptures known in Greece, which suggests an eighth century date for the 
work. 74 We can with some confidence fix the terminus post quem for Alalco- 
menae’s prestige: the town does not appear in the Catalog of Ships, despite 
the fact that the cataloger treated Boeotia in exquisite detail. That is fairly 
conclusive evidence that in the Submycenaean period the place had no 
reputation. So far as the Argive Heraeum is concerned, available evidence 
suggests that Argos took over the site soon after 750; an elaborate terrace 
was built (dated by the pottery in its fill to ca. 725), and by the end of the 
eighth century a primitive temple may have been erected. 75 “Argive” 
Hera and “Alalcomenean” Athena might therefore have been appropriate 
epithets at the end of the eighth century. They could hardly have been 
current in Ionian Greece during the Dark Age. 

Equally suspect is the reference to the city of Argos at Iliad 4. 52. After 
Zeus has lamented the eventual fate of his beloved Troy, Hera announces, 

Of a surety three cities are there that be dearest to me, Argos and Sparta and wide- 

wayed Mykene; these lay thou waste whene’er they are found hateful to thy heart. 

73. Cf. J.-P. Michaud, “Chronique des fouilles en 1973,” BCH 98 (1974): 604. For the LH 
material, see Kelly, History of Argos, pp. 10-12. 

74. Archaeological evidence suggests that ivory was not imported to Greece between the thir¬ 
teenth and the ninth centuries; “+ R. D. Barnett, “Early Greek and Oriental Ivories,” JHS 68 
(1948): 1-25. 

75. See Tomlinson, Argos and the Argolid, pp. 232-35. The great temple of the Archaic period, 
which burned in 424, seems to have been erected early in the seventh century. 
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That Dark Age bards could have put the village of Argos in the storied 
company of Troy and Mycenae is surprising. The inclusion of Sparta in the 
same company dissolves belief and has made the line “a well-known 
anachronism”: 76 before ca. 750 it is doubtful that an Ionian audience 
would have known where or what Sparta was. This is the sole mention of 
Sparta in the Iliad, apart from the Catalog of Ships (which may have 
circulated in Old Greece rather than in Ionia), where Sparta is listed as one 
of the nine towns of Lacedaemon which supplied ships for Menelaus. 
Sparta appears frequently in the Odyssey , as the home of Menelaus and 
Helen; but apparently it had not yet been so identified when the Iliad 
was composed (in the earlier epic Menelaus and Helen are tied only to the 
district of Lacedaemon). Iliad 4. 52 may reflect (as does the Odyssey) the 
prestige which Sparta acquired by her remarkable conquests in the middle 
and late decades of the eighth century. 

There are doubtful references to the city of Argos at Iliad 15. 30 and 19. 
115, both in connection with Heracles. In the Archaic period the city of 
Argos claimed Heracles, and Homer may also have associated him with 
that city. Since, however, Heracles is explicitly tied to Thebes at 19. 99, it 
is also possible that his association with the city of Argos stemmed from a 
misunderstanding of 15. 30 or 19. 115. At 15. 30 Zeus recalls how he had 
once fetched the exiled Heracles from Cos “to horse-pasturing Argos.” In 
two passages in the Odyssey and in a fragment from the Hesiodic corpus, 
“horse-pasturing Argos” stands for the city of Argos, 77 but nowhere else 
in the Iliad does it have that meaning. Perhaps, therefore, the Argos of 
15. 30 should have its normal equivalent, “the home of the Argives”: Cos 
lay across the water from heroic Greece, and in restoring Heracles “to 
horse-pasturing Argos” Zeus brought him from the wrong side to the 
proper side of the Aegean. In the second doubtful reference (19. 115), 
Agamemnon tells the story of the births of Eurystheus and Heracles. In 
order to speed the former, Hera left the peak of Mt. Olympus, 

KapwaXLfjicos 8’ 'Uer "A pyos ’Axauxov, ev6’ apa f/8r) 

ifpOLjjLTjp aXoxov XOepkXov XleparjcaSao. 


The purpose of Hera’s journey was to ensure that Eurystheus rather than 
Heracles would “be lord among Argives.” Since Heracles has already been 
identified in the story as a Theban, the Argos of which the one or the other 
would one day be lord cannot be the city of Argos, but must be all of heroic 
Greece (just as Agamemnon himself, at a later time, would be “lord of all 
Argos”). The Achaean Argos of 19. 115, like the Achaean Argos of Iliad 
9. 283, might therefore be “the home of the Argives.” But it is also possible, 

76. G. P. Shipp, Studies in the Language of Homer 2 (Cambridge, 1972), p. 242; Shipp believes 
that the general context of 4. 52 is linguistically “late.” 

77. Od. 15. 224, 15. 274: Melampus had once fled from Pylos to Argos hippoboton, and now his 
descendant, Theoclymenus, returns from Argos hippoboton to Pylos. In the Catalog of Women 
(Hes. frag. 25. 36 Merkelbach and West) we are told that Hypermestre, after entering the rich 
bed of Oecles "Alpiyei kv imrofioTcp, gave birth to Amphiaraus. Since Argos as “the home of the 
Argives” would be pointless here, it must refer to the city of Argos. 
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as Page has eloquently argued, 78 that Agamemnon’s entire speech of 
reconciliation is a late creation; if it is, “Achaean Argos” at 9. 283 and at 
19. 115 may have different meanings. In any case, one would be ill-advised 
to argue from 19. 115 that the city of Argos was celebrated during the Dark 
Age. 

Finally, three certain references to the city of Argos identify it as the 
home of Diomedes. At Iliad 14. 119-20 Diomedes explains to Agamemnon 
that his ancestors’ home had been at Aetolian Pleuron, “but my father 
dwelt at Argos, whither he had wandered, for so Zeus and the other gods 
willed that it should be.” Diomedes is again tied to the city of Argos at 
Iliad 23. 471. With the chariot race in full swing at the funeral games for 
Patroclus, the spectators ask Idomeneus (who had the best vantage point) 
to tell them who is in the lead. Idomeneus answers that the front runner is 
AtrcoXos yever)v, pera 5’ ’ApyeioLaiv avaaaeL. A number of ancient and modern 
critics have athetized these passages for various improprieties. Their sub¬ 
stantial arguments, available in commentaries, need not be repeated here. 
It may be pointed out, however, that the transfer of Tydeus to the city of 
Argos at 14. 119-20 is difficult to square not only with the first two words 
of 23. 471 (which suggest that Tydeus begat Diomedes in Aetolia) but also 
with Iliad 4. 99, where Agamemnon refers to “Aetolian Tydeus” and does 
so in a story which makes sense only if it is understood that Tydeus lived 
all his life in Aetolia: 

Never did I meet him nor behold him, but men say that he was pre-eminent amid all. 

Of a truth he came to Mykenai, not in enmity, but as a guest with godlike Polyneikes, 
to raise him an army for the war that they were levying against the holy walls of 
Thebes. 

If Tydeus is understood as living in the city of Argos, a few miles down 
the plain from Mycenae, it is incomprehensible that Agamemnon should 
never have seen him, and that apparently only once (and then as a xeinos) 
did Tydeus ever visit Mycenae (it was because Mycenae and the city of 
Argos were so close together, Strabo said, that they were confused by the 
tragedians!). 

The locus classicus for Diomedes’ identification with the city of Argos is 
Iliad 2. 559-68, from the Catalog of Ships: 

And they that possessed Argos and Tiryns of the great walls, Hermione and Asine 
that enfold the deep gulf, Troizen and Eionae and Epidauros full of vines, and the 
youths of the Achaians that possessed Aigina and Mases, these were led of Diomedes 
of the loud war-cry and Sthenelos, dear son of famous Kapaneus. And the third with 
them came Euryalos, a godlike warrior, the son of king Mekisteus son of Talaos. 
But Diomedes of the loud war-cry was lord over all. And with them eighty black 
ships followed. 

Let us investigate the possibility that, unlike the rest of the Catalog of 
Ships, this entry was composed long after the Submycenaean period. 

78. History and the Homeric “Iliad,” pp. 313-15. 
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In other entries in the Catalog a high proportion of places were important 
in the Mycenaean period, but insignificant or even forgotten in historical 
times. 79 In contrast, eight of the nine towns which are listed in our entry 
were known in Strabo’s time; most of these were more significant in the 
first millennium than in the second. On the other hand, one very important 
LH site—Midea—does not appear in our entry, nor do more modest places 
such as Prosymna and Berbati. Instead, we find Aegina, Troezen, and 
Epidaurus. 80 Equally remarkable is the magnitude of the kingdom de¬ 
lineated by these towns. What was later called the Argolid—the plain and 
the headland—is almost entirely contained within the kingdom: this 
restricts Agamemnon of Mycenae to a curiously gerrymandered state 
which controlled some undesirable land but none of the rich plain ostensibly 
guarded by the citadel of Mycenae. The anomaly was seized upon by 
scholars who denied the cataloger’s familiarity with the political geography 
of the Bronze Age. Leaf, for example, delivered a magnificent tirade on the 
matter and concluded (unnecessarily) that the entire Catalog was a “curious 
product of a post-Achaian time.” 81 The political argument, however, can¬ 
not by itself show 2. 559-68 to be a late concoction. For one can insist, as 
Page has done, 82 that the mere presence of two citadels—Mycenae and 
Tiryns—proves that the Argive plain was split into two kingdoms at the 
end of the Bronze Age. I do not find Page’s argument convincing. (Midea 
was also heavily fortified, and traces of Mycenaean walls have been found, 
as noted earlier, on the “Larissa” at the city of Argos. Page’s argument 
ought therefore to posit at least four kingdoms for the plain. The various 
citadels were more likely complementary, guarding the plain against 
marauders from land or sea. 83 ) But the matter will probably remain un¬ 
decided unless a new cache of Linear B tablets provides an answer. 

A more incriminating clue was dropped in line 562, where we read of “the 
youths of the Achaians that possessed Aigina and Mases.” By the eighth 
century all of the heroes who went to Troy were called “Achaeans,” but 
when the Catalog of Ships was composed the Achaeans were still a specific 
people in Achilles’ realm. In the narrative section of Book 2 (1-494) there 
are forty-seven references to “Achaeans” in the usual sense of “the heroes 
opposing Troy.” The entire Catalog of Ships has only five references to 
Achaeans, and all five can be accounted for. The Achaeans of 684 are 
Achilles’ followers. Those of 702 and 722 are, it is true, “Achaeans” in the 
wide sense, but they appear in the passages which explain the absence of 
Protesilaus and Philoctetes, passages which by common consent were 

79. Page, ibid., pp. 120-22, notes that, of the 164 places named in the Catalog of Ships, “some 
forty names were known from only one source, the Catalogue.” 

80. Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue , p. 171, n. 8, regard the omission of Dendra/Midea 
as the most puzzling omission in the Catalog, There is at present no evidence for LH III occupation 
of Troezen and Epidaurus (ibid., pp. 62-63). 

81. Homer and History, pp. 241-42. 

82. History and the Homeric “Iliad,” pp. 129-31. 

83. Leaf, Homer and History, pp. 208-9. Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue, p. 71, find it 
“hardly conceivable” that LH IIIB Mycenae could have been cut off from the Argive plain by 
independent fortresses at Tiryns and Argos, but think that this might have happened in the LH 
IIIC period. They assume, in any case, that the fortresses were built by the kings of Mycenae. 
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composed when the original Catalog of Ships assembled at Aulis was con¬ 
verted to its present function as a “march-past of the host” in the tenth 
year of the war. 84 In 530, which states that Locrian Ajax excels “all the 
Hellenes and Achaians,” the Achaeans may or may not be the Locrians’ 
western neighbors. Since they are paired with the “Panhellenes,” however, 
they can be explained in only two ways: either both terms are Submycenaean 
and have a specific rather than a general meaning, or the terms refer to all 
the Greek heroes and date from the late Geometric period, when the people 
of Old Greece began to refer to themselves as “Hellenes.” 85 Thus, the Sub¬ 
mycenaean cataloger does not seem to have used “Achaeans” as an equiva¬ 
lent for “the heroes who fought against Troy.” Such a use of the term in 
562 seriously compromises the Argolid entry. 

A fourth piece of evidence for the entry’s late date does not appear in 
our texts at all. In some ancient texts of the Iliad , however, the entry 
closed with the lines (2. 568 a-b), 

And in them men skilled in war were ranged in rows, 

Argives in linen corslets, goads of war . 86 

This last line is identical to a line in the oracle which the Aegians received 
at Delphi during the Archaic period. 87 Since ancient scholars knew that 
Apollo did not quote Homer, they presumably concluded that S6Sa-b 
could not possibly be so early as Homer, and accordingly excised them 
from the Catalog. By so doing, of course, they enhanced the respectability 
of what remained. 

One additional consideration supports the view that the Catalog of Ships 
did not contain 2. 559-68 during the Dark Age, and this argument will 
serve as a bridge to another topic. The contingent was led, we are told, by 
Diomedes, Sthenelus, and Euryalus. Of these, Diomedes is said to have 
been lord over all; but Euryalus, the son of anax Mecisteus, was also of 
royal stock. The implication is that all three were kings at the city of Argos. 88 
The mind boggles at the thought of three monarchical lines coexisting in the 
city of Argos. Even Pausanias found the situation remarkable: “The 
Argives are the only Greeks I know who were divided into three king¬ 
doms.” 89 On the other hand, we know very well that a number of kings 
ruled their independent kingdoms concurrently in the vast expanse of that 
other Argos, the Pelasgic Argos of the Aeolic north. 

Throughout the Iliad , Diomedes, Sthenelus, and Euryalus are found 
together. Sthenelus is Diomedes’ charioteer and close companion; Euryalus, 
too, always fights alongside Diomedes; and in the boxing match in Book 23 

84. See n. 34. 

85. In both the Catalog of Ships and the rest of the Iliad , Hellas is a small district on the Malian 
Gulf. In addition to 2. 683, see 9. 395, 9. 447, 9. 478, 16. 595; cf. Thuc. 1. 3. 2. For the later meaning, 
see Hes. Erga 653, and Hes. frag. 9 M.-W. 

86. This is the text as given in Cert. Horn, et Hes. 325. 

87. See n. 43. 

88. For Sthenelus’ kingship in Argos, see Paus. 2. 18. 5. 

89. Paus. 2. 18. 4. 
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Diomedes acts as Euryalus , second. 90 The three are associated with each 
other in the Iliad because they were already familiar as comrades from 
another story. They were among the Epigoni against Thebes, and their 
fathers had been among the Seven. 91 At Iliad 4. 403-10 Sthenelus insists 
that Diomedes and he were superior to their fathers, Tydeus and glorious 
Capaneus, since the fathers had failed to take Thebes, whereas the sons had 
succeeded. At Iliad 23. 678 we are told that Mecisteus had vanquished all 
the sons of Oedipus. Thus, both the fathers and the sons were prominent 
among the champions of the Argives against the city of Thebes. 

Which Argives? Can anyone who has considered the evidence believe 
that in the Late Bronze Age Thebes was destroyed (and it was destroyed) 
by an army dispatched from the city of Argos? 92 For that matter, can any¬ 
one explain why the village on the Aspis would have launched an expedition 
against faraway Thebes? Even under Pheidon, when it was at its height, 
the city of Argos is not known to have meddled in central Greece. To save 
the classical story, scholars have substituted Mycenae for the city of Argos; 93 
but that will not do, for it contradicts the very best evidence we have: 
Agamemnon says very clearly (II. 4. 381) that, when Aetolian Tydeus 
came to ask Mycenae’s help against Thebes, Mycenae gave none. I do not 
wish to embark on a full-scale analysis of the legend of the Seven against 
Thebes; I will merely suggest that the legend could have a historical basis 
only if the “Argives” who assaulted Thebes (and whose sons took it) are 
identified as a coalition of Aeolic outlanders, rather than as an expedition 
from the city of Argos. Such an identification not only makes historical 
sense—marauders from Aetolia and Thessaly attempting, eventually with 
success, to sack a rich and attractive outpost of the civilized world—but 
also fits the oldest evidence that we have: Iliad 4. 370-99 and 6. 223, where 
Diomedes recalls Tydeus’ departure “what time the Achaian host perished 
at Thebes.” This phrase seems to reflect a tradition in which the “Achaeans” 
were still a specific people within Greece. Finally, Hesiod (Erga 161-63) 
says that the Race of Heroes perished at Troy and Thebes, the latter of 
which they had attacked “for the flocks of Oedipus.” The words describe a 
marauders’ raid, not a mission to restore Polynices. 

90. Sthenelus and Diomedes: II. 4. 364-67, 4. 403, 5. 107 ff., 5. 241, 5. 318, 5. 835, 9. 48, 23. 411; 
Euryalus and Diomedes: II. 6. 20, 23. 677. 

91. The evidence is presented under the individual entries in W. H. Roscher (ed.), Ausfiihrliches 
Lexikon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie , 6 vols. (Leipzig, 1884-1937). 

92. That is what we hear from the author of the Thebais in the Archaic period and from all 
subsequent writers. (Aeschylus’ Septem may preserve an echo of an older tradition. Although 
Aeschylus thought that the Argives came from the city of Argos, his “Argives” are synonymous 
with his “Achaeans.”) On the destruction of Thebes, see Stubbings, CAH , vol. 2 2 , pt. 2 (Cambridge, 
1975), pp. 166-69, who dates the destruction to the LH IIIB period and attributes it to the rulers 
of Mycenae (an attribution contradicted by our best evidence and supported by none). Recent 
discoveries suggest a late date: “the destruction of the ‘first palace’ has now been dated to c. 1300 
b.c. by the burnt floors with early LH IIIB pottery. In the ‘second palace’ (on a different align¬ 
ment), the burnt layer where the cylinders and jewellery were found contained developed LH IIIB 
pottery” (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue , p. 36, n. 47). Thebes and Troy may have fallen 
in the same generation. 

93. M. S. F. Hood, The Home of the Heroes (London, 1967), p. 115, thinks that the legends of the 
Seven and the Epigoni “retain a memory of the overthrow of a rival power at Thebes by the rulers 
of Mycenae.” See n. 92 for Stubbings’ view. 
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Omitting the rest of the legend, we note only the Aeolic heritage of the 
three “Argives” who are presented at 2. 559-686 as hailing from the city 
of Argos. That Diomedes was of Aetolian birth we have already seen (in 
the LH III period Aetolia was apparently part of pro to-Aeolic Greece). 94 
According to a fragment in the Hesiodic corpus, Euryalus was one of the 
suitors of Hippodamia, 95 and in Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca he is one of the 
Argonauts as well as one of the Epigoni. 96 Sthenelus’ father, Capaneus 
(whose glorious exploits ended only when he was slain by a thunderbolt at 
the gates of Thebes), bears a name which seems to be derived from xaxdi'a, 
the Thessalian word for “chariot.” 97 

Just as Aeolic bards sang of the destruction of Troy by nine barons of 
the Pelasgic Argos, so, I would suggest, did they sing of an earlier siege and 
eventual sacking of Thebes by seven “Argive” barons and their sons. When 
the Pelasgic Argos had been forgotten, it was inevitable that the city of 
Argos should be credited with the expeditions against Thebes. When 
Greeks of the eighth century heard the dichotomy “Argives and Trojans,” 
they understood that the “Argives” were heroic Greeks and that the Trojans 
were barbarians. The dichotomy “Argives and Thebans” required a different 
interpretation: since both parties were obviously Greek, the “Argives” here 
had to be more narrowly defined. In this way, I believe, the “Argive” 
kings—among them, Diomedes, Sthenelus, and Euryalus—came to be 
associated with the city of Argos. 

The indulgent reader has, I hope, found some plausibility in this analysis 
of “Argos” and “Argives” in the Iliad , and may even agree that my recon¬ 
struction makes the best sense out of our varied and puzzling evidence. 
Assent, however, will probably be withheld unless another question can be 
answered: how did the city of Argos manage to perpetrate such a monu¬ 
mental fraud, such an outrageous distortion of Greek prehistory? 

For an explanation, conspiracy need not be invoked when ignorance will 
suffice. The career of “Argos” and “Argives” in post-Homeric poetry is 
entirely reasonable, almost predictable. By the end of the eighth century, 
the city of Argos had become a city in fact, and was one of a handful of 
contemporary states in Old Greece which had attained some visibility in 
Ionia. In the world known to the poet of the Odyssey , there was one place 
in Old Greece named Argos, and that was the aggressive city not far from 
the ruins of Mycenae. The poet of the Odyssey seems to have drawn a 
conclusion which has been accepted ever since—Homer’s “Argives” were 
named for the city of Argos. At any rate, we find in the Odyssey some of 
the same confusion about the name which we find in ancient and modern 
commentators. By “Argos” the poet of the Odyssey can mean either the 

94. V. I. Georgiev, “The Arrival of the Greeks in Greece: The Linguistic Evidence,” in Bronze 
Age Migrations , p. 252. 

95. Hes. frag. 259a M.-W. 

96. Bibliotheca 1. 9. 16, 3. 7. 2. 

97. On Kairkva, see Athen. 10. 418D (quoting Aristophanes); cf. the entry “Kapaneus” by 
H. W. Stoll in Roscher, Lexikon, 2:951. 
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city of Argos or all of Old Greece, or some intermediate entity such as the 
Peloponnese. 98 

Although Argos and Argives do not appear in either the Theogony or the 
Works and Days , they can be found in the fragments of the catalog poetry, 
apparently composed in the seventh or sixth century, which went under 
Hesiod’s name. In these fragments we see the city of Argos becoming the 
home of many heroes. Acrisius, grandfather of Perseus, “reigned in well- 
built Argos.” The sons of Amphiaraus, one of the Seven, came “from nearby 
Argos” to enlist themselves as Helen’s suitors. And a Danaus has been 
created: “Danaus made un-watered Argos well-watered.” 99 

This fragment invites a closing argument. At Iliad 4. 171 Agamemnon 
says that, if Menelaus should die, “in utter shame should I return to 
thirsty ( wo\v8l\I/lov ) Argos.” The adjective was apt enough for the “home of 
the Argives,” since Old Greece as a whole was “thirsty” in comparison 
with the wide and green river valleys of Ionia. Problems arose, however, 
when the “Argos” of 4. 171 began to be equated with the city of Argos: 
the latter community did not regard itself as deficient in water. Strabo 
found the epithet incomprehensible, “since the country lies in a hollow, 
and is traversed by rivers, and contains marshes and lakes, and since the 
city is well supplied with waters of many wells whose water-level reaches 
the surface.” 100 The epithet had, however, been boldly appropriated. In the 
opening line of a Thebais an Archaic poet prayed unimaginatively, "Apyos 
aeide, dea , tt oAvblxpiov evBev avaKres. 101 The Argos about to be celebrated was 
surely the city of Argos. 

Strabo noted that there were various expedients for reconciling Argos’ 
epithet with her water. Several he dismissed as too labored, but one was 
convincing : 102 

Now writers agree that the country has plenty of water, and that although the city 
itself lies in a waterless district, it has an abundance of wells. These wells they ascribe 
to the daughters of Danaus, believing that they discovered them; and hence the 
utterance of this verse, “The daughters of Danaus rendered Argos, which was water¬ 
less, Argos the well watered”; but they add that four of the wells not only were 
designated as sacred but are especially revered, thus introducing the false notion 
that there is a lack of water where there is an abundance of it. 

To which one can only reply, with the Duke of Wellington, “If you can 
believe that, sir, you can believe anything.” 

Thus was Peloponnesian Argos, not always without difficulty, attached 
to many of the legends which had arisen in Pelasgic Argos. Some stories— 

98. City of Argos: Od. 3. 180, 15. 224-74, 21. 108. Peloponnese (?): Od. 4. 174 and possibly the 
phrase, “from Hellas to mid-Argos” (Od. 1. 344, 4. 726, 4. 816, 15. 80; for the poet of the Odyssey, 
Argos and Hellas together seem to have included all of Old Greece). Realm of Agamemnon (?): 
Od. 3. 309. 

99. Hes. frags. 129. 10, 197. 7, 128 M.-W. 

100. Strabo 8. 6. 7. 

101. Thebais frag. 1 Kinkel. 

102. Strabo 8. 6. 8. 
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such as the Argonauts’ voyage from Iolkos—retained a northern setting, 
perhaps because they were tied to Thessaly by an unambiguous place 
name. Other “Argive” legends, however, must have slipped their moorings 
and have been floating free by the end of the Dark Age. The city of Argos 
emerged in the eighth century to provide the reef on which they lodged. 
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PHOENICIANS, CARTHAGE AND 
THE SPARTAN EUNOMIA 


After an absence of more than sixty years, the Phoenicians 
have returned to the scholarship on early Greek history. In 
recent years evidence has accumulated that the Phoenicians 
were sailing the Mediterranean already in the ninth century, 
and that they were present in the Aegean at the dawn of the 
Greeks’ historical period. It is not very surprising that Phoeni¬ 
cians have now been located on Cyprus and off Cilicia in the 
ninth century, and in Spain a century later. But it is significant 
that, with Brian Peckham’s new reading of the Nora Stone, the 
presence of Phoenicians on Sardinia ca. 825 B.C. now seems 
assured. 1 

There is also new evidence of Phoenician contact with the 
Greeks at an early date. The French archaeologists who have 
excavated on Thasos assume an early Phoenician settlement 
there. 2 A Phoenician graffito at the Greeks’ eighth-century 
metalworking center on Pithecusae, and an Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tion on a locally-made pot at the same site, 3 confirm the kind of 
“Eastern enclave” in Greek communities that Coldstream and 
Boardman had postulated. 4 Boardman’s case for Easterners in 
Geometric Crete was dramatically strengthened in 1975, when 
a bowl with a Phoenician inscription was found at Tekke, in a 
tomb dating from ca. 900 B.C. 5 The bowl, along with an Ar- 

1 Brian Peckham, “The Nora Inscription,” Orientalia 41 (1972) 458-59, and 
Frank Cross, “An Interpretation of the Nora Stone,” BASOR 208 (1972) 14. 
For inscriptional evidence of ships of Tyre and Sidon off Cilicia in 858 B.C. see 
G. Kestemont, “Le commerce phdnicien et l’expansion assyrienne du IX e - 
VIII e s.,” OA 11 (1972) 137-44. 

2 See p. 7 in the Guide de Thasos (Paris 1967) of the ficole fran^aise 
d’Ath£nes; cf. D. van Berchem, “Sanctuaires d’Hercule-Melqart. Contribu¬ 
tion a l’6tude de l’expansion ph£nicienne en M6diterran6e,” Syria 44 (1967) 
73-79 and 88-109. 

3 M. W. Fredericksen, AR 1976-1977 (no. 23) 44. 

4 John Boardman, “The Khaniale Tekke Tombs, II,” BSA 62 (1967) 57-75, 
and “Orientalen auf Kreta,” Dadalische Kunst aufKreta im 7. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. (Mainz 1970. Edited by the Museum fur Kunst and Gewerbe, Hamburg) 
14-25. J. N. Coldstream, “The Phoenicians of Ialysos,” B1CS 16 (1969) 1-8. 

5 H. W. Catling, AR 1976-1977 11-14. 

AJP 100 (1979) 45-58 
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chaic Cretan inscription which refers to a scribe as a poinikas- 
tas, makes it now probable that it was on Crete that the al¬ 
phabet was transmitted to the Greeks. 6 

The earliest Phoenician settlements in the Mediterranean 
were not true colonies (the first “new town”— karthadasht — 
of the Phoenicians was perhaps not established until the sec¬ 
ond half of the eighth century). They seem to have been either 
enclaves of craftsmen in communities where native technical 
skills were less developed, or trading stations. The latter, it 
appears, were often located near abundant deposits of 
metals—copper, gold, silver and iron. The Nora Stone makes 
reference to a tarshish on Sardinia, a word which seems to 
mean “refinery” or “smelting plant,” 7 and the Phoenicians 
also brought metals out of Cyprus, the £eyhan valley in 
Cilicia, and Spain. In Greek lands too the Phoenicians sought 
metals. Herodotus (6.47) tells us that at Thasos he saw “a 
whole mountain turned upside down” by the Phoenicians in 
their search for gold. It may be that if, as literary and cultic 
evidence indicates, the Phoenicians had a station on Cythera, 8 
they were drawn to the island by the richest iron mines on the 
Greek mainland—in the Laconian ranges of the Malea promon¬ 
tory, opposite Cythera. These mines, near present-day Vion 
and Neapolis, apparently were worked in antiquity, and 
Laconia was famous for its iron at an early date. What brought 
the Phoenicians to Crete we do not know, although there too it 
is not inconceivable that they were attracted initially by un¬ 
usually rich iron ores. 9 


6 So L. H. Jeffery, Archaic Greece (New York 1976) 26 and 194, even before 
the discovery of the bowl at Tekke. The Archaic Cretan inscription was pub¬ 
lished by Jeffery and A. Morpurgo-Davies in Kadmos 9 (1970) 118-54; cf. G. P. 
and R. B. Edwards, “The Meaning and Etymology of TIOINIKAITAI 
Kadmos 16 (1977) 131-40. 

7 W. F. Albright, “The Canaanites in History,” The Bible and the Ancient 
Near East (New York 1961, ed. G. E. Wright) 347 and note 96. 

8 L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States II (Oxford 1896) 653-54; cf. J. 
E. Dugand, “Aphrodite-Astarte (de l’^tymologie du nom d’Aphrodite),” An- 
nales de la Faculte des Lett, et Sci . hum. de Nice 21 (1974) 73-98. On the origin 
of Aphrodite see also Nilsson, GGR 3 1 (1967) 519-26. 

9 According to A Roster of Greek Metal Mines (1955, pamphlet of the U.S. 
Operations Mission to Greece, Mining Branch), the Neapolis-Vion mines have 
a 52 per cent iron content, as have the Chania mines in Crete. On the fame of 
Laconian iron see Daimachus ( FGrH 65) Fr. 4. It has recently been suggested 
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Ca. 750 B.C. Sparta conquered the lower Eurotas valley. 
After that date, if not before (the earliest Eastern ivories found 
at the temple of Artemis Orthia date from the first half of the 
eighth century) 10 she had immediate access to Crete, and to the 
Phoenicians. And, as Professor James Oliver so carefully ar¬ 
gued, it was probably around 750 B.C. that there occurred the 
political reform so momentous for Archaic Greece—the estab¬ 
lishment of the gerousia in Sparta. 11 Our honoree also 
suggested that Phoenician influences might lie behind the Spar¬ 
tan institution. 12 That suggestion becomes more attractive as 
the Phoenician presence in eighth-century Crete and the Ae¬ 
gean becomes more unmistakable. 

“The Spartans themselves,” says Herodotus (1.65.4), be¬ 
lieved that Lycurgus had gotten his ideas from Crete. Unfortu¬ 
nately, almost nothing is known about Archaic Crete. 13 Aristo¬ 
tle (Pol. 1272 a-b), while also comparing the syssitia and other 
Spartan eccentricities to Cretan parallels, specifically noted 
that the Spartan gerousia had counterparts in Crete (as had the 
Spartan basileis , although by his time, Aristotle reports, Cre¬ 
tan kingship had been abolished) and in Carthage. Now it is 
barely possible that, when founding Carthage, the Phoenicians 
borrowed ideas in government from the Spartans or Cretans. 
But it seems more likely to me that the Cretan and Spartan 
systems, like the Carthaginian, followed Phoenician pro¬ 
totypes. 

We are desperately ignorant of the governmental institutions 
of the Phoenician cities. At Tyre we hear of kings from ca. 1850 
B.C. to Alexander’s sack, but after Hiram in the tenth century 
they are not imposing figures. 14 There are vague hints that at 

that Sparta’s considerable imports in the seventh century were balanced by 
export of iron: A. J. Holladay, “Spartan Austerity,’’ CQ 27 (1977) 116. 

10 R. M. Dawkins, The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta (London 1929) 
203, dated the earliest ivories—the “kohl-needles’’—to the late ninth century, 
a date lowered by Boardman, “Artemis Orthia and Chronology,’’ BSA 58 
(1963) 4. 

11 Oliver, Demokratia, the Gods and the Free World (Baltimore 1960) 54. 

12 Oliver (supra n. 11) 56. 

13 The evidence on the Archaic political institutions is presented in five lines 
by R. F. Willetts, Ancient Crete (London 1965) 58. Cf. Polyb. 6.45-46, and F. 
W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius I (Oxford 1957) ad loc. 

14 What is known about them has now been assembled by H. Katzenstein, 
The History of Tyre (Jerusalem 1973). 
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Tyre and other cities the king co-existed with an aristocratic 
ordo. In cuneiform sources, from the Amarna letters to the 
treaties of Esarhaddon, and in the Old Testament we find scat¬ 
tered references to “the great ones of the city,” “the nobles,” 
or “the elders.” 15 These great ones were apparently the 
wealthy merchants. In an oracle Isaiah (23:8) foretells the fall 
of “Tyre, the city of battlements, whose merchants are princes 
and her traders the most honoured men on earth.” Ezekiel 
(26:16) relays Yahweh’s warning to Tyre: “Then all the sea- 
kings will come down from their thrones, and lay aside their 
cloaks, and strip off their brocaded robes.” This passage and a 
few others indicate a formal governmental role for the great 
ones. Although Justin’s story that Tyrian senators accom¬ 
panied Dido on her flight (18.4.15) does not show that there 
were senators in Pygmalion’s Tyre, it does show that Trogus 
thought there were. Diodorus (16.45.1) refers to Sidonian sym- 
bouloi in the fourth century, although he does not indicate 
whether they formed a corporate body. A tablet from 562 B.C. 
(at a time when—according to Josephus Ap. 155—Tyrian 
kingship was temporarily suspended) records a shipment of 
dates sent to the “chiefs of the town of Tyre.” 16 More impor¬ 
tant is a sentence in the eleventh-century Egyptian composi¬ 
tion known as “The Journey of Wen Amon.” At Byblos, ac¬ 
cording to the papyrus, 17 “when morning came he (i.e. King 
Zakar-Baal) had his mw<d summoned, and he stood in their 
midst.” The meaning of mw<d baffled Egyptologists until 
John Wilson proposed “a solution ... so simple that it has 
evaded us previously.” The Egyptian word was a simple trans¬ 
literation of the Semitic md<ed, “assembly,” and Wilson con¬ 
cluded that “Zakar-Ba<al of Gebal had a city council.” 18 

15 Documents from Esarhaddon’s reign refer to “nobles/chief officials” at 
Sidon ( ANET 3 291) and at Tyre “The elders of thy land in counsel” (R. Borger, 
Die Inschriften Asarhaddons , Kdnigs von Assyrien [Graz 1956] no. 69, col. Ill, 
8). For references during the Amarna period see Katzenstein (supra n. 14) 
30-31 with notes; one tablet mentions “the lords of the city” at Byblos. 

16 R. P. Dougherty. Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and 
Nabonidus (New Haven 1923) no. 169; for translation see E. Unger, Babylon 
(Berlin 1931) 37. 

17 See Wilson’s translation of the passage (ii, 70-71) in ANET 3 29. 

18 John Wilson, “The Assembly of a Phoenician City,” JNES 4 (1945) 245. 
The existence of aristocratic councils in Phoenician cities is assumed by Al¬ 
bright, CAN 3 II, 2, 520-21, and S. Moscati, The World of the Phoenicians 
(London 1968) 28-29. 
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Since the Egyptians, like the Mesopotamians, had no councils, 
the Egyptian author was obliged to borrow the Phoenicians’ 
word for their peculiar institution. 

The evidence on the Phoenician homeland, woefully frag¬ 
mentary as it is, will thus permit an hypothesis that Phoenician 
councils may in some vague way have inspired the Spartan 
gerousia. For more pointed evidence, though indirect, we 
must look to the Tyrian colony at Carthage. 

As Aristotle saw it, the Carthaginians and Spartans had very 
similar councils. Just as there were Carthaginian parallels for 
the Spartan syssitia, so also at Carthage “the basileis and the 
gerousia parallel the basileis and the gerousia there.” In the 
Carthaginian system, however, “the basileis together with the 
gerontes have the power ^whether or not to bring something 
before the people, in cases where they are all unanimous; if 
they are not unanimous, the power belongs to the people.” 
(Pol. 1272b-1273a). 

We know less about this gerousia than we think we do. 
According to S. Moscati and D. Harden, the Carthaginians had 
a senate of three hundred, the number being attested by Aristo¬ 
tle. 19 But Aristotle says no such thing. If anything, his refer¬ 
ence to the binding nature of unanimous decisions of the 
basileis and gerontes at Carthage suggests a rather small body: 
cases in which several hundred councillors voted unanimously 
would, one supposes, have been so extraordinary that a provi¬ 
sion about them would not have made any practical difference 
between the Spartan and Carthaginian systems. 

Polybius, to whom we owe our most precise information on 
the Carthaginian government, made a distinction between a 
gerousia and a synkletos at Carthage ( synkletos was also, sig¬ 
nificantly, the word which Polybius and most Greeks used for 
the Roman senate). He tells us that when, in 149 B.C., the 
Romans demanded 300 hostages from Carthage, these were to 
be “the sons of members of the synkletos and the gerousia ” 
(Polyb. 36.4.6). Again, when Scipio took New Carthage in 209 
B.C., among the captives were two members of the gerousia 
and fifteen members of the synkletos (Polyb. 10.18.1). In his 
classic treatise on the Carthaginian constitution, Otto Meltzer 
argued at considerable length that the Carthaginian gerousia 
was the body, regularly in session, in which the effective gov- 

19 Moscati (supra n. 18) 132; Harden, The Phoenicians (New York 1962) 79. 
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ernment of Carthage was lodged. As for the synkletos , 
Meltzer noted that the word “tragt in sich selbst die Voraus- 
setzung dafiir, dass er die weitere, auf ausserordentliche An- 
lasse hin zusammentretende Versammlung bezeichnen 
solle.” 20 Polybius’ synkletos may well have numbered three 
hundred, but his gerousia was apparently a considerably small¬ 
er body. 

How much smaller? Livy ( Periocha 49) tells us that in 149 
B.C. “legati triginta Romam venerunt, per quos se Carth- 
aginienses dedebant.” The thirty, sent when the Carthaginians 
were in the direst situation in their history, had the authority to 
surrender Carthage, but chose otherwise when they were told 
that the conditions would include destruction of the city, and 
transfer of the population to an inland site. Might this legation 
have been the body which Polybius called the gerousia? At the 
end of the Second Punic War the crucial role had also been 
played by a group of thirty Carthaginian leaders, who entered 
Scipio’s camp to arrange the terms of surrender (Livy 30.36.9). 
A year earlier, before Zama, thirty negotiators are again men¬ 
tioned by Livy: “Carthaginienses. . . oratores ad pacem 
petendam mittunt XXX seniorum principes: id erat sanctius 
apud illos consilium maximaque ad ipsum senatum regendum 
vis” (30.16.3). Eminent opinion notwithstanding, in this cru¬ 
cial passage Livy certainly intended to say that to ask for terms 
the Carthaginians sent the thirty senatorial leaders who made 
up an inner deliberative body which in large part controlled the 
“senate.” 21 Nor will a reasonable person object to identifying 
this sanctius consilium with Polybius’ gerousia. 

Polybius’ references to his gerousia span the years 260-149 
B.C. We cannot be sure that Aristotle was as well informed 
about Carthage as Polybius was (Diodorus did not understand 
Polybius’ distinction between gerousia and synkletos , and ex¬ 
cept at 30.16.3 Livy disregarded it, perhaps because of the 
exasperating fact that both words tended to come out in Latin 

20 Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager II (Berlin 1896) 37. 

21 Stephane Gsell, Histoire ancienne de I'Afrique du Nord II (Paris 1921 
[rep. Osnabriick 1972] 215 proposed that “par la proposition ‘id erat etc.’ 
l’historien a peut-etre voulu expliquer seulement les deux mots ‘seniorum 
principesV’ This extraordinary interpretation, which treats principes as 
though it were a partitive genitive, was necessitated by Gsell's insistence that 
the gerousia had far more than thirty members. 
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as senatus ). 22 But if there was indeed only one assembly of 
elders at Carthage in Aristotle’s time, it was undoubtedly the 
council of thirty. For it is very unlikely that for a newly created 
council of thirty Polybius would have used the same term 
which in the fourth century had stood for an assembly of sev¬ 
eral hundred elders. A small fourth-century council was cer¬ 
tainly visualized by Trogus, for Justin (21.4.3) tells how 
Hanno, aiming at tyranny, plotted to kill the entire senatus 
while entertaining it at dinner in his own home. There obvi¬ 
ously were hundreds of “senators” at Carthage in the fourth 
century as there were all along (a court of 100 “senators” was 
created ca. 450 B.C., according to Justin 19.2.5-6, and in 149 
B.C. the synkletos must have included at least 300), but it is 
more likely that we are here dealing with an ordo, and with its 
plenary assembly, than with an elected council. 23 

Since Carthaginian institutions were praised by the Greeks 
for their durability, it is quite possible that from the origins of 
Carthage there were thirty elders in her md<ed. If so, the 
parallel with the Spartan gerousia would be remarkable, since 
the Rhetra stipulated a tql&xovtoi yegovotav including the 
kings. 24 Whether the Carthaginians’ principal magistrates were 
included in the thirty is unclear (Meltzer assumed that they 
were, 25 but evidence is lacking). As at Sparta, however, the 
basileis joined with the gerontes in bringing proposals before 
the people, and obviously spoke and voted in the deliberations 
of the gerousia. 

Let us now turn to Sparta’s basileis. The Greeks had their 
own unvarying explanation for the origin of the dyarchy: the 
Agiad and Eurypontid houses were descended from Eurys- 
thenes and Procles respectively, the twin sons of Aristodemus 

22 At 26.51.2 Livy renders Polybius’ fifteen members of the synkletos and 
two of the gerousia as “quindecim fere senatoribus.” Similarly, whereas 
Polybius says that the 300 hostages in 149 B.C. were to be sons of the members 
of the gerousia and the synkletos, in Diodorus (32.6.1) they are all sons of the 
synkletikoi. Diodorus seems to have thought that gerousia and synkletos were 
synonyms (cf. 14.47.1-2 and 32.6.2-4). 

23 Meltzer (supra n. 20) 30-33 believed that a fixed number of 300 families 
constituted the aristocracy. Gsell (supra n. 21) 236 doubted ‘Texistence le¬ 
gale” of a closed aristocracy, but conceded that ”cette noblesse existait en 
fait.” 

24 Plut. Lyc. 6. 

25 Meltzer (supra n. 20) 44. 
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king of Sparta, who was himself the fourth lineal descendant 
from Heracles. Unwilling to accept this explanation, scholars 
have put forward a variety of their own. Far the most popular 
view is that the dyarchy originated when two communities, 
each with its own king, merged to form Iron Age Sparta, a 
precondition of the merger being that both royal lines would 
continue. Within this general reconstruction, opinions vary 
concerning the identity of the combinants: Mycenaean sur¬ 
vivors at Therapnae and Dorians, two Dorian tribes, three Do¬ 
rian tribes (one of which later lost its royal house), two regions 
in the territory of Sparta, or some other pair of components. 26 

Difficulties arise, however, since presumably both royal 
houses belonged to the same Dorian tribe—the Hylleis. 27 And 
archaeological evidence indicates that Mycenaean survivors 
no longer occupied Therapnae when the Dorians arrived. 28 The 
tradition itself would seem to rule out most of the above solu¬ 
tions to the problem: the Archaic Spartans obviously had no 
memory of the dyarchy originating in a combination of two 
communities, for their legend of the twins could only have 
arisen from an understanding that the Agiad and Eurypontid 
houses were branches of one and the same family. The Spar¬ 
tans also remarked that the Agiad branch was older, the 
Eurypontid younger and “less honored” (Hdt. 6.51-52). Again, 
we can hardly accept the Spartan explanation that the discrep¬ 
ancy in age and honor resulted from the few minutes’ lapse 
between Eurysthenes' and Procles’ descent from the womb. 
But a reasonable inference from the tradition is that Sparta had 
for a time a monarchy—presumably the Agiad house—and that 
at some later point a member of a collateral (Eurypontid) 
branch of the family was selected to become the colleague of 
the Agiad. 29 


26 P. Oliva, Sparta and Her Social Problems (Amsterdam and Prague 1971) 
23-28, surveyed opinions from Wachsmuth to Oliver's Demokratia. 

27 That the Agiads and Eurypontids belonged to the same tribe is not stated 
explicitly in an ancient text, but is implicit in the whole tradition of common 
descent (ultimately, via Aristodemus, from the eponymous Hyllus). See K. M. 
T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (New York 1952) 404. 

28 Excavations at the Menalaion indicate that Therapnae was abandoned at 
the end of the LH IIIB period; cf. Catling, AR 1976-/977. 34. 

29 W. G. Forrest, A History of Sparta (London 1968) 28 disagrees: “The 
story said that these two houses were related. But this cannot be true. Each 
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When did the creation of the dyarchy occur? Opinions have 
ranged considerably on this question, one suggesting as ex¬ 
treme a date as the end of the First Messenian War, 30 most 
proposing a date towards the origins of Dorian Sparta (now 
believed to be ca. 1000 B.C. or later, rather than the twelfth- 
century date favored by earlier scholars and still held by G. 
Huxley). 31 There are, however, several arguments against dat¬ 
ing the Eurypontid house’s elevation so early as the tenth cen¬ 
tury. Two of the three names between Eurypon and Charillus 
are somewhat curious (“Prytanis” and “Eunomus”), and the 
lists given by Herodotus (7.204 and 8.131) and Pausanias (3.7) 
do not agree; the list of Agiad kings, on the other hand, was not 
subject to controversy and contains no suspect names. Our 
surviving evidence speaks of no event in which two Spartan 
basileis act in concert until the Spartan defeat of Aegys (Paus. 
3.2.5.) carried through by Archelaus and Charillus. These two 
men can be placed, according to Huxley, at “about the middle 
of the eighth century.” 32 K. M. T. Chrimes suggested that in 
both lists the names before Charillus and his Agiad contempo¬ 
rary were inventions. 33 Few have accepted that radical sugges¬ 
tion, but there is some reason to think that although the fifth- 
century Spartans imagined their dyarchy running back to the 
death of Aristodemus, they had no logoi about Charillus’ 
Eurypontid predecessors. 

If the Spartan dyarchy did originate in the eighth century, it 
is not impossible that the inspiration for it came from 
Phoenicia. For Carthage also seems to have had two basileis. 
In Greek and Latin texts we meet Carthaginian officials who 


had a separate burial place, Agiads by the Akropolis, almost certainly in 
Pitana, Eurypontids to the east in Limnai or Konooura and, besides, the 
Agiads were known as the senior house.” It is not clear that either argument is 
pertinent. That the Agiad line was senior to the Eurypontid has nothing at all to 
do, so far as I can see, with the possibility that the two were related. Nor need 
the separate burial grounds. At least the classical Spartans, who knew pre¬ 
cisely where the basileis were buried, did not suppose that related houses must 
share the same burial ground. 

30 G. Giarizzo, ”La diarchia di Sparta,” PP 5 (1950) 192-201. 

31 See, for example, Russell Meiggs’ conclusion on p. 89 of his revised 
edition of Bury’s A History of Greece (4th ed., New York 1975); cf. G. L. 
Huxley, Early Sparta (Cambridge, Mass. 1962) 17-18. 

32 (Supra n. 31) 21-22. 

33 (Supra n. 27) 337-38. 
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are variously styled basileis, basileis kata nomous, archontes, 
dictatores, reges, and sufetes . 34 “Suffete,” of course, was a 
word taken over directly from the Carthaginians. Despite the 
disconcerting variety of titles given by our Greek and Latin 
authors, and despite probable limitations made in the range of 
the magistrates’ powers and in the length of their term, we 
seem to be dealing with an essentially constant office at Car¬ 
thage from earliest times to 146 B.C. Some scholars have sup¬ 
posed that the Carthaginians at one time had a true monarchy, 
which evolved into a college of annual magistrates—the suf- 
fetes. As Otto Meltzer and Victor Ehrenberg demonstrated, 
however, there is no evidence either (a) that a Carthaginian 
monarchy developed into a republican collegial magistracy, or 
(b) that at one time Carthage had both a king and suffetes. 35 
The facts of the matter seem to be that Carthage never had a 
king, and that the officials whom the Greeks called basileis 
were in fact suffetes. 36 Even in 218 B.C., a basileus presided at 
the synedrion which received the Roman ultimatum (Polyb. 
3.33.3). 

In the period for which we have good information—the third 
and second centuries—there were apparently two suffetes in 
power every year. 37 We are not told by Aristotle that in his 
time there were two Carthaginian basileis; but he uses the plural 
in referring to a proposal brought in by the basileis and gerontes, 
thus implying that the position was collegial. A vague state¬ 
ment by Polybius seems to say that the collegial nature of the 
Carthaginian basileia, along with the gerousia, went back to 
the origins of the city. At 6.51.1 he writes that ”the constitu¬ 
tion of the Carthaginians at the very beginning (ro //ev 
avExadev) seems to me to have been very well constructed in 
its chief characteristics, xai yag Paodelc; fjoav nag’ avrolg , 
and the gerontion wielded aristocratic power, and the masses 
were master of those things appropriate to them.” As we shall 


34 For passages see V. Ehrenberg, “Sufeten,” RE l 2 , cols. 645-46. 

35 Meltzer (supra n. 20) 62-66; Ehrenberg (supra n. 34). 

36 Moscati (supra n. 18) 131-32, without examination takes the Greeks’ refer¬ 
ences to basileis at Carthage as evidence that Carthage had a monarchy. See 
the contrast which Diogenes Laertius (3.82-83ff.) draws between an hereditary 
basileia and the basileia xaxa vdfiov of the Carthaginians. 

37 Nep. Hann. 7.4: ut enim Romae consules, sic Karthagine quotannis annui 
bini reges creabantur. 
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see, there is some Tyrian evidence which supports the hypoth¬ 
esis that from the beginning the Carthaginian suffetes were two 
in number. 

Although “suffete” (the Phoenician shophet) means 
“judge,” the suffetes had far more than judicial authority. Livy 
equates them with the Roman consuls: because the Carthagin¬ 
ians were alarmed at Scipio’s success in Africa in 203 B.C., 
“senatum itaque sufetes, quod velut consulare imperium apud 
eos erat, vocaverunt” (Livy 30.7.5). In the third and second 
centuries the suffetes rarely commanded an army. Although in 
196 B.C. Hannibal was elected suffete (Nep. Harm. 7.4), during 
the Second Punic War he served as general, not as suffete. The 
distinction between suffete and general was also clear in Aris¬ 
totle’s time, for he comments on the qualifications for both the 
basileis and the strategoi. But earlier in the fourth century, and 
in the fifth century, it was apparently not uncommon for a 
suffete to lead the army. Isocrates (Nicocles 24) says that “the 
Carthaginians and the Spartans, whose polities are the best of 
all, are oixoi pev dhyaQ%ovpevovg, Jtaga de rov jtoke/uov 
ftaodevopevovg. When Segesta asked the Carthaginians for aid 
against Selinus in 410 B.C., they appointed as strategos the 
Magonid Hannibal son of Gescon, Hannibal xara vopovg tote 
fiaodevovra (Diodorus 13.43.4-5). The commander Himilco 
was certainly suffete in 396 B.C., for in that year the Carthagin¬ 
ians, 5 1/udx(ova fiaodsa xara vdjuov xazaoTYjoavTEg , assem¬ 
bled for him a huge army which he took to Panormus (Diodorus 
14.54.5). In 383 B.C. “the Carthaginians appointed the basileus 
Mago as strategos .” (Diodorus 15.15.2). Much earlier, the 
Hamilcar who was defeated at Himera was also a basileus. 
Herodotus (7.166) informs us that he had been appointed 
basileus because of his andragathia. About sixth-century 
Carthage almost nothing is known, but Justin (18.7) mentions a 
quarrel between the senate and a certain Maleus (usually 
emended to Malchus) who as ‘ ‘dux’ ’ had conducted a successful 
campaign in Sicily. 

Early in Carthaginian history the suffetes’ term may have 
been longer than one year. Since in the third and second cen¬ 
turies the suffetes served as eponymous officials in some Punic 
cities in the west, 38 in Carthage too the office at that time was 

38 For an example see the “Marseilles Tariff’ in ANET 3 656, which lists 
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perhaps annual, although re-election may have been permissi¬ 
ble. Unfortunately, Aristotle does not indicate how long his 
basileis normally served, although by comparing them to the 
Spartan basileis he certainly leads the reader to think that they 
were not elected annually. Both Himilco and Hannibal son of 
Gescon, in the wars with the Sicilian Greeks, continued in 
office for several years. 39 

A particularly valuable piece of evidence relates not to 
Carthage, but to Tyre, and may be our best clue for the nature 
of the suffete prior to the fifth century. Josephus, in attempting 
to establish a chronological point in Jewish history, resorted to 
the “annals of Tyre,” perhaps via the work of Menander of 
Ephesus. After Nebuchadnezzar’s thirteen-year siege of Tyre, 
Josephus says ( Ap . 155-58) that for ten years Baal reigned, 
“but after him dikastai were appointed, and Eknibal son of 
Baslech served as dikastes for two months, Chelbes son of 
Abdaios for nine months, Abbar the high-priest for three 
months, My tty n and Gerastratos son of Abdelimos were dikas¬ 
tai for six years, after (?) whom Balator was king for one year. 
At his death his subjects sent off to Babylon and fetched from 
there Merbal, who was king for four years; at his death, the 
Tyrians fetched his brother, Hirom, and he reigned twenty 
years. During Hirom’s kingship Cyrus ruled the Persians.” 
This fragment shows the expedients to which the Tyrians— 
possibly the people, but more likely the great ones—had re¬ 
course when the kingship was in abeyance. For fourteen 
months one suffete after another was appointed as chief magis¬ 
trate, each for a few months. But for an extended period, six 
years as it happened, the Tyrians preferred to appoint two 
suffetes. And such, our limited evidence suggests, was the 
system which the Phoenicians employed in establishing their 
“new town” in Africa. 

There are, then, some grounds for proposing that a Phoeni¬ 
cian double-magistracy could have inspired the Spartan dyar¬ 
chy. It cannot be denied that the latter had features which have 

temple regulations set up “in the time of” the suffetes Hillesbacl son of 
Bodtanit and Hillesbacl son of Bodeshmun. 

39 Diod. 13.80.1-2 shows Hannibal elected again in 407 B.C.; a badly dam¬ 
aged inscription suggests that both Hannibal and Himilco were suffetes in 406 
B.C.; see R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscrip¬ 
tions (Oxford 1969) no. 92. 
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no known parallel in Phoenicia or at Carthage—specifically the 
life-long tenure and the hereditary nature of the Spartan posi¬ 
tions. But whereas the founders of Carthage brought with them 
no true king, at Sparta the Agiad line needed to be accommo¬ 
dated, and so it may have seemed expedient there to give the 
Agiad king a colleague, and to give to the two the powers 
which in a Phoenician city could have been held by two suf- 
fetes. When we recall that the Spartan basileis had no palaces, 
wore no royal garb, and ate at the common messes (no matter 
that they received larger portions of food) we may be readier to 
admit that their status was not much different from that of the 
basileis in republican Carthage. As for the title, we know from 
the Iliad and from Hesiod that in the eighth century basileus 
was not synonymous with “monarch.” Perhaps the Spartan 
dyarchs were from the outset called basileis (Tyrtaeus 3.3 and 
4.1 [Diehl] so called them). The Great Rhetra, however, refers 
to them as archagetai, a word which has occasioned much 
discussion. Typically, it means “founders” or “establishes,” 
although it might also have meant “chief leaders” or even 
“leaders in the rule.” 40 In any case the word suggests a posi¬ 
tion vis-a-vis the gerousia , and thus that the dyarchy was es¬ 
tablished with the gerousia in mind. 

At first glance it may seem unlikely that the Greeks could 
have “borrowed” in more or less exact form something so 
important as a system of government. In the eighth century, 
however, the Greeks borrowed frequently and sometimes al¬ 
most slavishly from the East. The alphabet is a case in point: 
not just the idea of an alphabet, but the very shapes, sounds 
and sequence of the Phoenician letters, along with their—to 
the Greeks—completely meaningless names. 41 In eighth- 
century art, it has recently been pointed out, 42 the Greeks 
copied Eastern motifs which were highly significant in the 
East, but which had no significance to the Greeks: the motifs 
were simply seen to be “superior” to geometric designs, and 
so were adopted. The Greeks’ earliest overseas stations—at A1 
Mina, Pithecusae, and perhaps Sinope and Trapezus—can best 

40 Cf. Oliver (supra n. 11) 22. According to Tyrtaeus (3.3) Apollo specified 
agxeiv gev fovXfjg Oeorigprovg fiaodijag. 

41 Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (Oxford 1961) 2 Iff. 

42 John Carter, “The Beginnings of Greek Narrative Art in the Geometric 
Period,” BSA 67 (1972) 45ff. 
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be explained as inspired by Phoenician emporia and metal¬ 
working stations. It is, I think, not improbable that the Greeks 
at Sparta (and perhaps earlier on Crete) were emboldened to 
institute the daring eunomia because such a system was rec¬ 
ommended by the experience of the superb Phoenicians. With 
the blessings of Apollo, Zeus and Athena, the new system was 
instituted, and a new era dawned in Greek political history. 

Robert Drews 

Vanderbilt University 
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PONTIFFS, PRODIGIES, AND THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF THE ANNALES MAXIMI 


ROBERT DREWS 

R ecent studies of the Annales maximi by Elizabeth Rawson and 
Bruce Frier have established several important points about that 
obscure text. 1 One of them concerns the writers of imperial date 
(Aulus Gellius, the source of Servius Auctus, Macrobius, the author of 
the Origo gentis Romanae, and a few others) who either cite or describe 
the Annales maximi. That these writers had themselves not read the 
original text has long been supposed, but Frier has now securely identi¬ 
fied the source of their information about it: the Res memoria dignae of 
Verrius Flaccus, an antiquarian who wrote late in the Augustan age. 
Another of Frier’s contributions is his firm rejection of the notion, once 
widely held, that the Annales maximi were published by P. Mucius 
Scaevola in the late second century b.c. 

In her important article, Rawson called attention to a negative fact: 
Cicero, Livy, and their contemporaries did not go to the Annales maximi 
for a list of prodigies and in fact do not seem to have used the text as a 
historical source at all. “All we can say with any confidence,” she 
observed, “is that something seems to have prevented both annalists and 
antiquarians from making much use of the Annales maximi. Perhaps 
they were awkward to consult and hard to get at—was there more than 
one copy? Cicero does not actually speak of them as published.” 2 

Rawson’s and Frier’s observations, I believe, point toward the con¬ 
clusion that the Annales maximi were indeed never published and by the 
second half of the first century b.c. no longer existed. This conclusion is 
somewhat more radical than those reached by Rawson or Frier but 
seems to entail fewer difficulties than do alternative reconstructions. 
Moreover, since the Annales maximi seem to have been essentially a 
pontifical record of the procuratio of prodigies, it is likely that their 
disappearance was somehow connected with a decline in the senate’s 
enthusiasm for accepting and expiating prodigies. 

Let us first try to determine when the Annales maximi disappeared. 
Although they had been used by historians in the second century b.c., 


"*+ E. Rawson, “Prodigy Lists and the Use of the Annales MaximiCQ 21 (1971): 158-69; B. W. 
Frier, Libri Annales Pontificum Maximorum: The Origins of the Annalistic Tradition, Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome 27 (Rome, 1979). 

2. “Prodigy Lists,” pp. 168-69. 
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they were not so used in the Augustan age. Among the writers who 
(Rawson finds) were “prevented” from using them was Livy. That is an 
eloquent fact: if anyone in triumviral or Augustan Rome should have 
had a firsthand acquaintance with the Annales maximi, that person was 
Livy. We would also have expected Varro and Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus to have used the work. Again, however, it seems that neither man 
went to it for information. Finally, Rawson argues that it was not even 
used by Cicero. Her argumentum e silentio in this case refers, first of all, 
to the fact that in the De divinatione “Cicero appeals, or makes his 
brother appeal, as the best evidence for a prodigy, to the number of 
historians recording it, not to some official register.” 3 Rawson also finds 
a paradox in Cicero’s correspondence from 45 b.c. Cicero was then at 
his Tusculan villa, planning to write a dialogue that was to have as its 
historical setting Greece in the year 146 b.c. In this connection, Cicero 
wanted to know the identity of the commissioners who had been sent to 
Greece in 146 b.c., and he asked Atticus to do his best to dig up the 
information ( Att . 13. 30. 2 mi, sicunde potes, erues). It may be that the 
list had never been entered in the Annales maximi. Rawson’s point, 
however, is that in the four letters in which Cicero discusses the problem 
there is no indication that it ever occurred to either Cicero or Atticus 
that someone might at least have a look at the pontifical record. 4 

The argumentum e silentio is thus stronger than such arguments 
usually are and suggests that the Annales maximi were not available for 
consultation in the last decades of the Republic and in the Augustan 
age. On this point Rawson is somewhat conservative: she believes that 
Cicero had at least glanced at the text long enough to be contemptuous 
of its style, and that Verrius Flaccus got some of his information from it. 
Frier’s reconstruction is quite different from Rawson’s or mine. Con¬ 
ceding that in Cicero’s day the Annales maximi were not published and 
were rarely if ever consulted, Frier suggests that by that time they had 
lost much of their credibility as a historical source. “This suspicion,” he 
proposes, “should probably be tied to the devastating charges leveled 
against the chronicle by Claudius [Quadrigarius].” 5 Frier goes on to 
propose that the Annales maximi finally were published, in a much 
expanded form, not long after Cicero’s time: anonymous persons elabo¬ 
rated the bare pontifical record and gave it to the public in an eighty- 
book edition at some point during the triumviral period or early in the 
Augustan age. 6 This anonymous edition of the late first century b.c., in 
Frier’s reconstruction, was a thoroughly literary work. Its character was 
antiquarian and rhetorical. Further, although the pontifical records 


3. Ibid., p. 166. 

4. Frier also noted that Cicero, Livy, and Dionysius did not use the Ann. max., whereas intellectuals 
in the time of the Gracchi—at least as imagined by Cicero—“routinely referred to the evidence of the 
Annales Maximi” (Libri Annales, p. 152). 

5. Ibid., p. 153. 

6. Frier suggests a “late Republican or early Imperial date” and sets “the Triumviral period as a 
terminus post ” (ibid., p. 66). 
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themselves reached back only to the early Republic, the literary edition 
of the Annales maximi was not so restricted. Frier concludes that the 
triumviral or Augustan editors of the Annales maximi prefixed the early 
history of Rome, from Aeneas to the expulsion of the Tarquins, to the 
period that the bare chronicle had covered. 

The thesis that an eighty-book, literary edition of the Annales maximi 
was published late in the first century b.c. is based on a questionable 
interpretation of a very few passages in imperial literature. One of these 
is the story of a lightning-prodigy, and its procuratio, in Aulus Gellius 
Nodes Atticae 4. 5. 1-6: 

statua Romae in Comitio posita Horatii Coclitis, fortissimi viri, de caelo tacta est. ob 
id fulgur piaculis luendum aruspices ex Etruria acciti inimico atque hostili in populum 
Romanum animo instituerant earn rem contrariis religionibus procurare atque illam 
statuam suaserunt in inferiorem locum perperam transponi, quem sol oppositu circum 
undique altarum aedium numquam illustraret. quod cum ita fieri persuasissent, delati 
ad populum proditique sunt et, cum de perfidia confessi essent, necati sunt, consti- 
titque earn statuam, proinde ut verae rationes post compertae monebant, in locum 
editum subducendam atque ita in area Volcani sublimiore loco statuendam: ex quo 
res bene et prospere populo Romano cessit. turn igitur, quod in Etruscos aruspices 
male consulentis animadversum vindicatumque fuerat, versus hie scite factus canta- 
tusque esse a pueris urbe tota fertur: “malum consilium consultori pessimum est.” ea 
historia de aruspicibus ac de versu isto senario scripta est in annalibus maximis, libro 
undecimo, et in Verri Flacci libro primo rerum memoria dignarum. 

The verse, Aulus Gellius adds, in fact seems to have been translated 
from Hesiod (Op. 266). 

On the basis of this passage Frier concludes that the Annales maximi 
were no longer available in Aulus Gellius’ day but had been available in 
the time of Verrius Flaccus, who faithfully transmitted what he found in 
the text. Since there is much in Aulus Gellius’ anecdote that is anti¬ 
quarian, rhetorical, and redolent of the late first century b.c., Frier 
concludes that a rhetorical and antiquarian edition of the Annales 
maximi was given out shortly before the time of Verrius Flaccus, per¬ 
haps in the triumviral period or early in the Augustan age. Finally, since 
no writeyr other than Verrius Flaccus seems to have used this rhetorical, 
eighty-book edition of the late first century b.c., Frier suggests that it 
fell into oblivion soon after Flaccus’ time. 7 

Verrius Flaccus was a freedman who served as tutor to Augustus’ 
grandchildren and wrote his Res memoria dignae late in Augustus’ 
principate (Jerome assigned his floruit to a.d. 8). To have called atten¬ 
tion to this antiquarian’s role in transmitting material from the Annales 
maximi is one of the most important contributions made by Frier’s 
book. But that Flaccus knew the text in an eighty-book edition that 
appeared shortly before he wrote, and disappeared shortly after, is not 
persuasive. If we begin by observing that the Annales maximi do not 
seem to have been used by any of Flaccus’ immediate predecessors, by 


7. Ibid., pp. 27-67, 199-200. 
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any of Flaccus’ contemporaries, or by any writer later than Flaccus, we 
should also begin with the assumption that Flaccus himself had not used 
the Annales maximi either. If one wishes to make Flaccus an exception 
to the general rule, one must undertake the burden of proof. 

It will be conceded all around that something from the Annales 
maximi has evidently made its way to Aulus Gellius. Frier suggests that 
the pontiffs’ original entry was a slightly reduced version of the first 
sentence or two in Gellius’ passage, a bald statement of the prodigy and 
its expiation: “statua Romae in Comitio posita Horatii Coclitis de caelo 
tacta est. ob id fulgur piaculandum aruspices ex Etruria acciti sunt.” 8 I 
would suggest that the pontiffs may have also noted that the haruspices 
recommended that the statue be moved to a lower place, that their 
recommendation was discovered to be sacrilegious, and that they were 
therefore executed. Whether the entry told the whole story of the 
prodigy’s procuratio or, as Frier suggests, only the first part of it, we can 
be quite sure that the Annales maximi did not digress on the tall 
buildings around the Comitia (which, as Frier well notes, were not built 
before the 40s b.c.) or on the senarian verse (Frier again usefully points 
out that the verse was “a current bon mot in the Triumviral period”). 9 
The questions before us, then, are these: How did the pontifical notice 
make its way to Aulus Gellius, and under what circumstances was the 
explanatory material added to the notice after the 40s b.c.? The most 
reasonable answer to the second question is that Verrius Flaccus himself 
added the note about the tall buildings and the (false) etiology of the 
senarian verse. Instead of making Verrius Flaccus a conduit through 
which unadulterated passages from the Annales maximi flowed, we 
should attribute to him the kind of antiquarian interests that, after all, 
he is known to have had. 

Did Verrius Flaccus use the Annales maximi directly? Frier, like 
Rawson, 10 supposes that he did, and observes that only imperial writers 
dependent upon Flaccus were able to cite book-numbers for the text. 
This is taken to mean that book-numbers were not assigned to the 
Annales maximi until editors did so in the late first century b.c., and 
that Verrius Flaccus, who knew the numbers, was the first and last 
scholar to use the edition. 11 There is, however, a more economical 
explanation: Verrius Flaccus had a predilection for citing book-numbers 
whenever he knew them. Aulus Gellius too was able to tell his readers 
that the matter of the lightning-struck statue appeared “in the eleventh 
book” of the Annales maximi, but Frier well observes that for his 
bibliographical precision Gellius was indebted to Flaccus. The very same 
explanation can be made for Flaccus’ precision: he too could have 
copied the number from an earlier writer who had personally scoured 
the Annales maximi . The citation of book-numbers apparently appealed 

8. Ibid., p. 58. 

9. Ibid., p. 60. 

10. “Prodigy Lists,” p. 166. 

11. So Frier, Libri Annales, p. 48. 
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to pedants and antiquarians but was avoided by other writers, perhaps 
because it seemed to detract from the dignity or the literary quality of a 
work. Thus we find that some ancient authors (Cicero and Livy are 
obvious examples) almost never cited an authority by book-number, 
whereas other writers, such as Gellius, Macrobius, or the lexicographers 
and antiquarians, seem to have been incapable of citing an authority 
without supplying the reader with the pertinent book-number. That no 
republican author cited the Annales maximi by book-number (and there 
are only two passages, both by Cicero, in which a citation by book- 
number would have been possible) cannot be interpreted to mean that 
book-numbers were not assigned to the Annales maximi before the 
triumviral period. 

There is no good reason to doubt that the “eighty books” arose over 
the centuries in which the Annales maximi were compiled. This is the 
implication, for what it is worth, of the description of their composition 
preserved in Servius Auctus (ad Aen. 1. 373): “annuos commentaries in 
octoginta libros veteres rettulerunt eosque a pontificibus maximis a 
quibus fiebant Annales Maximos appellarunt.” The veteres here, as 
G. V. Sumner observed, 12 seem to be “at work in the same general 
period” as the pontifices maximi by whom the material was put together. 

The anonymous author of the Origo gentis Romanae, who wrote 
some time after the tenth consulship of Constantius (a.d. 360), also cites 
the Annales maximi by book-numbers (each of the three citations is to 
the fourth book). Although Peter did not include these citations in his 
edition of the fragments, Frier is undoubtedly correct in salvaging them, 
on the argument that the author of the Origo got them from Verrius 
Flaccus, a good authority. Once again, however, the passages in the later 
source cannot be used as evidence that Flaccus had personally read the 
Annales maximi , since it is entirely possible that Flaccus, like the author 
of the Origo , passed on a precise citation that he found in his immediate 
source. 

The preface of the Origo is important both to Frier’s argument and to 
mine: 

origo gentis Romanae a Iano et Saturno conditoribus, per succedentes sibimet reges, 
usque ad consulatum decimum Constantii, digesta ex auctoribus Verrio Flacco, 
Antiate (ut quidem idem Verrius maluit dicere, quam Antia), turn ex Annalibus 
Pontificum, dein Cincio, Egnatio, Veratio, Fabio Pictore, Licinio Macro, Varrone, 
Caesare, Tuberone, atque ex omni priscorum historia; proinde ut quisque neoteri- 
corum asseveravit, hoc est et Livius et Victor Afer. 

This lengthy roster of sources, Frier finds, is mere pretense: the author 
of the Origo had evidently read Verrius Flaccus’ work, but the rest of 
the sources he knew only because Flaccus had cited them (all the prisci 
are earlier than Flaccus). 13 This conclusion is surely correct; but let us 
carry the argument a step further. 


12. Phoenix 36 (1982): 190, in his review of Frier, Libri Annales. 

13. Libri Annales, pp. 43-44. 
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In the list of auctores we note that between Verrius Flaccus and the 
Annales maximi is sandwiched the annalist Valerius Antias. The author 
of the Origo leaves no doubt that Verrius Flaccus had himself drawn on 
Antias’ history (Flaccus in fact claimed that the ablative of Antias’ name 
should be Antiate rather than Antia). The suspicion therefore arises that 
Flaccus’ citations of the Annales maximi were in turn drawn from 
Valerius Antias’ ponderous history. That suspicion is well grounded. 

Fifty years ago Alfred Klotz made a very good case that Valerius 
Antias was an assiduous excerptor of the Annales maximi and of other 
archival material, and that the prodigy-lists we find in Livy and in Dio 
Cassius came to them from the Annales maximi by way of Valerius 
Antias. 14 Although it is not certain when Antias wrote his history, it is 
probable that he was at work on it in the 80s b.c. The latest datable 
fragment (frag. 64 Peter) pertains to the disposal, by Crassus’ heirs, of 
property of L. Licinius Crassus. Since Crassus died in 91 b.c., at least 
some of Antias’ literary activity occurred after that date. Velleius Pater¬ 
culus says (2. 9) that both Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius were 
aequales of Sisenna, who was a praetor in 78 b.c. and a legatus for 
Pompey in 67 b.c. 

That Antias was permitted to peruse the archives of the pontifical 
college is probable enough, despite the likelihood that he was not 
himself a senator (surely he did not belong to the patrician gens of the 
Valerii). 15 Because neither Antias nor Claudius Quadrigarius came from 
the governing class, it has often been supposed that these annalists wrote 
with little or no political bias or support. However, since historiography 
in republican Rome was consistently and closely linked to the governing 
class, it is more likely, as D. Timpe has well argued, that Antias and 
Quadrigarius were active in the service of persons who did enjoy con¬ 
siderable prominence and political power. 16 Timpe repeats a suggestion, 
originally made by Mtinzer, that Antias was a client of L. Valerius 
Flaccus, who was consul in 100 b.c., censor in 97, and princeps senatus 
in the 80s. 17 Whether through the influence of an eminent patron or 
through some other channel, Antias seems to have had access to sena¬ 
torial and pontifical records. 18 

No writer later than Antias is known to have used the Annales 
maximi, and there is some reason to think that he was the last historian 
to excerpt them. The record of public prodigies that has come down to 
us breaks sharply at 90 b.c. Julius Obsequens, who put together his 
Liber prodigiorum from the prodigy-reports in Livy’s history, apparently 


14. Livius und seine Vorgdnger (Amsterdam, 1964), pp. 44-49 (originally published as nos. 9-11 of 
Neue Wege zur Antike [Berlin and Leipzig, 1940-41]). On the prodigy-lists in Cassius Dio and their 
relation to Livy and to a common source (Antias), see Klotz, “Ueber die Stellung des Cassius Dio unter 
den Quellen des zweiten Punischen Krieges,” RhM 85 (1936): 68-116. 

15. As pointed out by E. Badian, “The Early Historians,” in The Latin Historians, ed T. A. Dorey 
(New York, 1966), p. 21. 

16. “Erwagungen zur jungeren Annalistik,” A&A 25 (1979): 97-119. 

17. Ibid., p. 110. 

18. On Antias’ use of senatus consulta and other archival sources, see Klotz, Livius, pp. 24-28. 
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was able to find in Livy’s account of the period after 90 b.c. only an 
occasional public prodigy (Obsequens did his best to fill the void with 
private omens and vaticinia ex eventibus). 19 He was able to report that 
in 83 b.c. a woman at Clusium gave birth to a snake, which by order of 
the haruspices was thrown into the river ( Prodig . 57), and he knew of 
the prodigies accepted in 76 and 63 b.c.; but for the most part his record 
of “prodigies” after the beginning of the Social War consists of ex 
eventu omens such as the storm that carried off one of Crassus’ standards 
before the Battle of Carrhae, or Calpurnia’s dream before Caesar’s 
assassination ( Prodig . 64, 67). For the period prior to the outbreak of 
the Social War, on the other hand, Obsequens found Livy’s history a 
goldmine of public prodigies, accepted and expiated (for the years from 
95 to 90 b.c., for example, Obsequens was able to present an average of 
slightly more than ten prodigies per annum). Far and away the easiest 
explanation for the sharp break at 90 b.c. is the following hypothesis: 
Valerius Antias’ history stopped at that point, and for the subsequent 
period Livy had to rely on authorities who did not include in their works 
the prodigies reported in the Annales maximi. 

Nothing prevents us, then, from concluding that the Annales maximi 
did not survive into the second half of the first century b.c. If in the 40s 
b.c., as Rawson observed, Cicero did not think to consult the Annales 
maximi for the prodigies of centuries past or for the magistrates of 146 
b.c., and if Livy—who prided himself on his reports of public prodigies— 
was unable to include such reports for the last eighty years of his 
history, the most credible explanation is that the Annales maximi no 
longer existed. Cicero need never have held a scroll of the text in his 
hands to have learned that it was written in a plain style. That the text 
existed all through the first century b.c., but was in bad odor because 
Claudius Quadrigarius had impugned its veracity, is not likely: authors 
at the end of the Republic and during the Empire knew little about the 
Annales maximi but invariably spoke of them in the most respectful 
terms (Cicero’s complaint that they were drab, in fact, implies a judg¬ 
ment that they stuck too closely to the truth). 

On the assumption that the Annales maximi still survived in Valerius 
Antias’ time but disappeared soon thereafter, we may speculate about 
the reasons for their disappearance. It is not unlikely that, like the 
Sibylline Books, they existed in only a single copy, and it is possible that 
this copy was destroyed not long after Antias excerpted it. One thinks 
immediately, by way of analogy, of the loss of the Sibylline Books in 
83 b.c., when fire destroyed the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 62. 5-6). 

It is also possible, however, that the Annales maximi disappeared in a 
less spectacular way. Before exploring this possibility we must try as best 


19. For a list of the known public prodigies, see B. MacBain, Prodigy and Expiation: A Study in 
Religion and Politics in Republican Rome, Collection Latomus 177 (Brussels, 1982), pp. 82-106. Livy 
and (for the years after 167 b.c.) Julius Obsequens account for 99 percent of the public prodigies 
reported for the period 200-90 b.c. 
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we can to establish what purpose the Annales maximi served. They were 
compiled by the successive pontifices maximi, who presumably trans¬ 
ferred to a series of papyrus rolls the temporary notices that appeared 
initially on the tabula dealbata, the whitened board displayed outside 
the house of the pontifex maximus. What little evidence we have—for 
example, the story of the lightning-prodigy at Horatius’ statue (frag. 
2 Peter), or the report of an eclipse in 400 b.c. (frag. 3 Peter)—suggests 
that the Annales maximi were a practical rather than a literary text and 
were composed for a religious purpose: they were a record of past 
prodigies, expiations, and eventus (the latter including especially military 
victories and defeats, sickness and health of the citizenry, and scarcity 
or bounty of the harvest—everything, in other words, that indicated 
whether the pax deorum was ruptured or intact). When a prodigy 
occurred, a decision about the procuratio appropriate for it was neces¬ 
sarily based on precedents, and for that the Annales maximi would have 
been indispensable. Although haruspicine or Sibylline expertise could be 
called upon for exceptional prodigies, the general responsibility for the 
procuratio prodigiorum rested with the pontiffs. 20 That may have been a 
negligible chore in the time of Cicero, and it was virtually forgotten in 
the Empire, but in earlier times it seems to have been a matter of great 
importance. 21 

Other states in the ancient world were careful to record divine signs 
and subsequent eventus. About a fourth of the tablets in Ashurbanipal’s 
“library” at Nineveh were omen-texts. In Babylon priestly scholars were 
assiduous in charting their city’s relations with the gods, maintaining a 
full record of ominous, extispicine, astral, and lunar signs, together with 
the effects of these signs upon the city’s fortunes. 22 Etruscan cities also 
kept such records. 23 Censorinus (D.N. 17. 5-6), claiming to follow 
Varro, tells us that the “Etruscan histories” contained “each event of ages 
past” along with the portenta and ostenta. A few other pieces of evidence 
confirm that the Etruscans were diligent in “the recording of events 
which were thought to be a consequence of signs and prophetic utter¬ 
ances.” 24 Finally, in Rome itself, the haruspices and augurs kept records 


20. The pontiffs, and the pontifex maximus, were responsible for determining “quaeque prodigia 
fulminibus aliove quo visu missa susciperentur atque curarentur” (Livy 1. 20. 7). That is, the pontifex 
maximus was to recommend to the senate what prodigies should be accepted as authentic and what 
should be done to expiate them (lustrations, supplications, and lectisternia were the usual method of 
procuratio ). K. Latte, Romische Religionsgeschichte (Munich, 1960), p. 204, concluded that, although 
for extraordinary prodigies the senate might consult haruspices or have the decemviri search the 
Sibylline Books, for prodigies that occur more or less regularly (“die mit einiger Regelmassigkeit 
eintraten”) the pontiffs would recommend standard remedies to the senate. 

21. On the procuratio of prodigies, see G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer 2 (Munich, 
1912), pp. 390-92, and esp. R. Bloch, “Les prodiges romains et la procuratio prodigiorumRIDA 1 
(1950): 119-31. 

22. R. Drews, “The Babylonian Chronicles and Berossus,” Iraq 37 (1975): 39-55. 

23. T. J. Cornell, “Etruscan Historiography,” ASNPb (1976): 432-38. 

24. Ibid., p.438. 
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of the divinatory signs in which they specialized and of the results of 
these signs in human affairs. 25 

Now later Roman writers, like some modern scholars, say almost 
nothing about the religious utility of the Annales maximi. Not only the 
sources of Servius Auctus and other imperial writers but even Cicero 
imagined the text to have been a primitive attempt at historiography. 
Strictly speaking, however, these later writers—even Cicero—are not 
primary authorities on the Annales maximi , since there is no evidence 
that they had firsthand familiarity with the text. Cato the Elder, on the 
other hand, was familiar with not only the Annales maximi but also the 
tabula apudpontificem, and Cato leaves no doubt that what the pontiffs 
wrote on the tablet, and what was to be found in the Annales maximi, 
had to do with portents and eventus , 26 

If the Annales maximi were an archive useful for making recommen¬ 
dations about the procuratio of prodigies, we may suppose that they fell 
into obsolescence in the first century b.c. Although some attention to 
prodigies continued until the end of the Republic, their industrious 
acceptance and expiation seems to have ended long before that time. By 
63 b.c. public indifference to prodigies had advanced so far that the 
tribal assembly could elect as pontifex maximus an Epicurean who never 
bothered to conceal his disdain for portents or any kind of divination. 27 
Livy complains (43. 13. 1) that his contemporaries do not believe that 
the gods portend anything, and he notes that nowadays “neque nuntiari 
admodum ulla prodigia in publicum neque in annales referri.” Augustus’ 
revival of the ancient religion did not extend to the expiation of prodigies. 
According to one count, for the entire Augustan age a single prodigy is 
attested, and for the reigns of Tiberius and Gaius not even one. 28 

Some misgivings about prodigies and expiation seem to have been felt 
as early as 97 b.c., when the senate passed a senatus consultum outlaw¬ 
ing human sacrifice (Pliny HN 30. 12). A lightning-prodigy in 114 b.c., 


25. On this, see now the detailed discussion by J. Linderski, “The Augural Law,” ANRW 2.16.3 
(Berlin and New York, 1986), pp. 2226-56. Linderski notes (p. 2233) that for haruspices, pontiffs, and 
augurs the meaning of signs “had been established in an empirical way ( eventis) through the process of 
long-continued observation. Such an empirical observation of the phenomena is the foundation of the 
divinatory knowledge, the scientia .” Linderski also concludes (p. 2242) that “the augurs, pontiffs and 
haruspices often treated their respective subjects in a similar way,” and that the augural books closely 
paralleled the pontifical records. 

26. Cf. Cato frag. 77 Peter: “non lubet scribere, quod in tabula apud pontificem maximum est, 
quotiens annona cara, quotiens lunae aut solis lumine caligo aut quid obstiterit.” The author of the 
Origo gentis Romanae, who did not know the text firsthand, may have supposed that the first four 
books of the Ann. max. dealt with heroic times (at Origo 17-18 the anonymous author three times cites 
the fourth book of the Ann. max. as an authority for the history of Ascanius and the Thirty Kings of 
Alba). It is more likely that in the fourth book of the Ann. max. the pontiffs recorded the prodigies 
connected with the outbreak of malaria in 398 b.c. and the draining of the Alban Lake in 397 b.c., and 
in that connection explained the Romans’ obligations to Alba as the place from which Rome was 
founded; see R. M. Ogilvie, A Commentary on Livy Books 1-5 (Oxford, 1965), pp. 658-60, on Livy 
5. 14. 5. 

27. Caesar succeeded Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius in the office; references in MRR for 63 b.c. 

28. P. Handel, “Prodigium,” RE 23 (1959): 2283. 
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not long after a Roman army in Macedonia had been destroyed by the 
Scordisci, eventually led to the burial alive of three Vestal Virgins, two 
Gauls, and two Greeks. 29 Although the tribal assembly had pressed for 
conviction of the Vestals, and although it was the populus who required 
the psychic relief that the burials afforded, it was the pontifex maximus 
who had to preside over the grisly work of burying the Vestals. The 
sacrifice of Greeks in the Roman forum must have outraged Greek 
opinion, not only because innocent Greeks were sacrificed but also 
because “ritual killing is something which uncivilized men inflict upon 
one another but which no Greek in his right mind would ever contem¬ 
plate.” 30 Not surprisingly, no Latin writer of the classical period de¬ 
scribes the procedure, and those who mention it do their best to distance 
it from true Roman tradition ( minime Romano sacro, says Livy, refer¬ 
ring to the execution of Gauls and Greeks at 22. 57. 6). Whether there 
was a repetition of popular pressure for human sacrifices when the 
Cimbri and Teutones imperiled Italy we do not know, but the senatorial 
ban on human sacrifice in 97 b.c. suggests that calls for such sacrifice 
were still to be heard. 

The early decades of the first century b.c. also witnessed the climax 
and end of the Roman practice of dragging to the sea and drowning 
those unfortunates who were deemed to be hermaphrodites. The expur¬ 
gation of such monstra, at the instruction of haruspices, had occurred 
from time to time in the third and second centuries but became epidemic 
in the early first century b.c. (and of course for every prodigy accepted 
undoubtedly many were reported). Julius Obsequens’ Liber prodigiorum 
(47, 48, 50) has the laconic notice, androgynus in mare deportatus, for 
the years 98, 97, and 95 b.c., and a similar notice must once have 
appeared for 99 b.c. 31 Two androgyni were discovered in 92 b.c. The last 
recorded instance of an androgyne expiation occurred perhaps in 90 
b.c., 32 when a man informed the authorities that his bride was a herma¬ 
phrodite: after investigation, the senate ordered that the bride be burned. 
Roman superstitions about sexually ambiguous individuals were fanned 
by Etruscan doctrine but came under criticism from Greek rationalism. 
Diodorus Siculus, perhaps summarizing Posidonius’ thoughts on the 
subject, devoted several chapters of his history (32. 10-12) to a medical 
explanation for androgyne genitalia. At the end of his digression 
Diodorus criticized the superstition of peoples who believed that such 
anatomical defects were prodigies, the expiation of which required that 
the monster be drowned or burned. Diodorus seems to have known of 
no androgyne expiation later than the Social War. Although it may be 


29. Plut. Mor. 284A-B; Jul. Obseq. Prodig. 37; Oros. 5. 15. 20 21. For an analysis of the events of 
114-113 B.c., see A. Eckstein, “Human Sacrifice and the Fear of Military Disaster in Republican 
Rome,” AJAH 7 (1982): 71-72. 

30. So A. Henrichs, “Human Sacrifice in Greek Religion,” in Le sacrifice dans Vantiquite, Entretiens 
sur l’antiquite classique 27 (Vandoeuvres, 1981), p. 234. 

31. See MacBain, Prodigy and Expiation, pp. 127-35. 

32. Diod. Sic. 32. 12. 2 says that the incident occurred “at the beginning of the Marsic War.” 
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that he was poorly informed, it is perhaps more likely that after the 
Social War androgyne expiations were discontinued. 

Whatever controversy about androgyne expiations there may have 
been in the early first century b.c., it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that in one way or another the disappearance of the Annales maximi 
occurred in a context of senatorial dissatisfaction with at least the most 
barbaric procurationes of prodigies. The somewhat earlier obsolescence 
of the pontifical tabula dealbata may have had a similar cause. The 
tabula was perhaps intended to inform the public about those prodigies 
that had already been brought to the attention of the pontiffs. Without 
such a display-board, rumors of the birth of a monstrum in some distant 
part of the ager Romanus might have inspired a tiresome stream of 
informers to take their reports to the chief pontiff’s house. Conversely, 
without a display-board announcing what the pontiffs already knew, 
there was a danger that a prodigy would go unreported, as each of those 
who were privy to it assumed that someone else had alerted the pon¬ 
tiffs. 33 P. Mucius Scaevola, whose tenure of the office ran from about 
130 to about 115 b.c., was the last pontifex maximus to hang the 
whitened board outside his house. Abandonment of the practice was 
perhaps the first attempt by the governing class to dampen public 
enthusiasm for expiatory rituals. The outlawing of human sacrifice in 
97 b.c. was a more certain attempt in the same direction. After the 
explosion of androgyne expiations in the 90s b.c., some de-emphasis of 
public prodigies may have seemed advisable to most senators, and it 
could have been during such a de-emphasis that the Annales maximi 
disappeared. Possibly it was simply a matter of a failure to recopy the 
voluminous archive when it fell into decay. 

Whether by fire, flood, or merely the passage of time, the Annales 
maximi seem to have disappeared in the first half of the first century b.c. 
Stated more conservatively, our conclusion is that there is no evidence 
the Annales maximi were consulted after 90 b.c. Valerius Antias was 
probably the last writer to make use of them. 


Vanderbilt University 


33. In his review of Frier’s book (JRS 71 [1981]: 200), R. M. Ogilvie gave his opinion of the board: 
“the whole purpose of a white board is that you can add to it day by day. This is vital, not only for 
advertising moveable festivals and special ceremonies, but also for portents, prodigies, omens as well as 
triumphs, victories, disasters.” For the “writing boards” from which the Babylonian scholars made their 
entries into the permanent tablets, see A. R. Millard, “Another Babylonian Chronicle Text,” Iraq 26 
(1964): 31. 
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HERODOTUS 1.94, THE DROUGHT CA. 1200 BC, AND THE ORIGIN 

OF THE ETRUSCANS 


At 1.94 Herodotus gives us the famous story of the Tyrsenian migration 
from Lydia, the migration being one of several surprising consequences of an 
18-year famine. Although at First glance the story seems utterly improbable, it 
is of much interest to ancient historians since it supports two widely-held but 
narrowly-based theses. First of all, Hdt. 1.94 serves as the point of departure 
for the thesis that the Etruscan nation originated in the east, and at some time 
(dates from 650 to 1200 BC have been proposed) migrated to Italy. Until quite 
recently most non-Italian Etruscologists regarded Hdt. 1.94 as incorporating a 
genuine folk memory, much distorted of course, that “the Etruscans” came 
from the eastern Aegean 1 . 

Because of the respect shown Hdt. 1.94 by Etruscologists in the 20th 
century, ancient historians and prehistorians have recently felt justified in 
using the chapter to bolster a second fragile thesis: that the Bronze Age ended 
in a catastrophic drought. Since Rhys Carpenter proposed the thesis in his 
Gray Lectures at Cambridge in 1965, a growing number of scholars in the 
English-speaking world have come to believe that a sustained drought afflic¬ 
ted at least the Aegean and Anatolia and perhaps the whole of the eastern 
Mediterranean at the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 12th century. 
This drought, it is argued, ultimately caused the collapse of the Late Bronze 
Age kingdoms and ushered in a Dark Age 2 . 

And so it has come about, thanks to the circularity of argument among 
scholars in several specialties, that an ostensibly unlikely chapter in Herodo¬ 
tus’ Histories now lends support to and derives support from two weak 

1 See, for example, F. Schachermeyr, Etruskische Fruhgeschichte (Berlin: 1929) [two waves of 
immigrants, ca. 1000 and 800 BC]; P. Ducati, Le probleme etrusque (Paris: 1938) [700 BC]; 
A. Piganiol, “Les Etrusques peuple d’Orient”, CHM\ (1953), pp. 328-52 [650 BC]; E. Richard¬ 
son, The Etruscans (C hicago: 1964) [700 BC]; Hugh Hencken, Tarquinia, Villanovans and Early 
Etruscans (Cambridge, Mass.: 1968) [ca. 1200 BC, joining other immigrants from temperate 
Europe]; R. Elste, Etrusker und Tyrsener (Hamburg: 1982) [two waves, first ca. 1200, second ca. 
800 BC]. 

2 Rhys Carpenter, Discontinuity in Greek Civilization (Cambridge: 1966). For more recent 
arguments along the same line see B. Weiss, “The Decline of Late Bronze Age Civilization as a 
Possible Response to Climatic Change”, Climatic Change 4 (1982), pp. 172- —+ J. Neumann and 
S. Parpola, “Climatic Change and the Eleventh-Tenth-Century Eclipse of Assyria and Babylo¬ 
nia”, JNESM> (1987), pp. 161-82; Ronald Gorny, “Environment, Archaeology and History in 
Hittite Anatolia”, Biblical Archaeologist 1989, pp. 78-94. For a more conservative thesis see 
Gordon Shrimpton, “Regional Drought and the Economic Decline of Mycenae”, Echos du 
Monde Classique 31 (1987), pp. 133-177; Shrimpton argues that the drought ca. 1200 was of 
limited range and duration, since (p. 142) “there is no geological or ecological evidence for an 
abnormal drought” at that time. 

Hisioria, Band XLI/1 (1992) 
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hypotheses. As analysis will show, none of the three elements in this precari¬ 
ous structure can stand by itself, but leaning against each other they not only 
stand but even serve as the basis for still more hypotheses. In order to 
disassemble this rickety tripod we shall need to look first at the drought which 
Hdt. 1.94 supposedly commemorates. 

I. The Drought ca. 1200 BC 

Hdt. 1.94 tells of an 18-year famine in the reign of Atys. Since Atys was a 
mythical figure who lived long before Herakles bedded either Iardanos’ 
slave-girl or Queen Omphale herself, modem historians have a comfortable 
latitude in dating the famine over which Atys presided. It is somewhat unfair, 
however, to accept Herodotus’ account of the famine but to lower its date all 
the way to 1200 BC. At that date, according to Herodotus’ chronology, the 
Heraklid dynasty had already begun to rule at Sardis; the famine, on the other 
hand, occurred in the reign of the first king of the preceding dynasty. Exactly 
how ancient Atys was can best be appreciated by the fact that he was, 
according to other ancient writers, the grandson of Zeus and Ge. But instead 
of hoisting an inconsistent fundamentalism on its own petard, let us concede 
that if a catastrophic drought ca. 1200 BC can be demonstrated, Hdt. 1.94 
could be a distant memory of it. 

There is, however, no reason to believe in a catastrophic drought ca. 
1200 BC, either in Anatolia or in Greece. Carpenter’s thesis was based on the 
assumption - widely shared after the publication of Vincent Desborough’s 
The Last Mycenaean s 3 - that the Argolid and much else of Greece was 
drastically depopulated in the LHIIIC period. Recent excavations, however, 
have revealed a large IIIC city at Tiryns, larger by far than any IIIB communi¬ 
ty in the Argolid 4 . It is becoming clear that although villages were abandoned 
in many parts of Greece after ca. 1200, the villagers re-settled in larger and 
more defensible communities. Aegean sites other than Tiryns that are known 
to have been compact towns in the IIIC period now include Iolkos, Lefkandi, 
Perati, Ialysos, and Miletus. Twelfth-century Ialysos was approximately five 
times larger than the 13th-century settlement 5 , and since Rhodes is very close 
to Asia Minor the findings there are especially awkward for the belief that 
Lydia was devastated by a drought ca. 1200. 

The original basis for Carpenter’s thesis of a catastrophic drought has thus 
been eroded in the last twenty years, nor have supporting arguments been 

3 Desborough, The Last Mycenaeans and their Successors: An Archaeological Survey c. 1200 - 
c. 1000 B. C. (Oxford: 1964). 

4 Klaus Kilian, “Zum Ende der mykenischen Epoche in der Argolis”, Jahrbuch des Romisch- 
Germanischen Zentral-Museums Mainz 21 (1980), pp. 171-73. 

5 Colin Macdonald, “Problems of the Twelfth Century BC in the Dodecanese”, BSA 81 
(1986), p. 149. 
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found. The idea that Bronze Age civilization ended because of an environ¬ 
mental disaster was immediately welcomed by several historical climatologists 
and paleo-botanists 6 , but thus far the only physical evidence that has been 
produced to support the thesis is a piece of wood from Gordion: it is reported 
that on this specimen, dated to ca. 1200 BC, a series of narrow tree-rings 
suggests several years of below-average rainfall 7 . Such a sequence of “dry 
years“ seems to occur everywhere every few decades, however, and so the 
Gordion tree does not attest to a drought of catastrophic proportions (at any 
rate, the Gordion “drought” was evidently not severe enough to kill the tree 
which is said to attest to it). 

The documentary evidence for a drought ca. 1200 is likewise minimal. The 
Egyptian king Memeptah declares that in his second year (1211) he sent grain 
to Hatti 8 , and so it is possible that at least parts of Asia Minor were experienc¬ 
ing some sort of food shortage that year. There is no reason to think, however, 
that the shortage to which Memeptah responded was unprecedented or even 
unusual. At any rate, by the time the Bronze Age palaces were destroyed there 
seems to have been no famine. None is mentioned in the tablets from Hattu- 
sas, and the texts from Pylos and Ugarit show that storehouses in those 
palaces were well stocked and that people were receiving more calories daily 
than a modem nutritionist would recommend 9 . Prices at Ugarit were not what 
one would expect in a famine (you could buy three sheep for the price of a 
tunic) 10 . Neither Homer nor Hesiod seems to have heard that the Age of 
Heroes ended because of a famine, and the prevailing tradition in Israel was 
that when Joshua conquered Canaan it was a land “flowing with milk and 
honey”. Altogether, there is no reason to think that the catastrophe that 
overwhelmed the eastern Mediterranean ca. 1200 was the result of a drought. 


II. The Etruscans’ Eastern Origin 

It is somewhat surprising to find that the thesis of an Anatolian origin for 
the Etruscans has no support other than Hdt. 1.94. One can of course claim for 
it, as for Deucalion’s Flood, “the nearly unanimous testimony of antiquity”. 

6 R. A. Bryson, H. H. Lamb, and David L. Donley, “Drought and the Decline of Mycenae”, 
Antiquity 48 (1974), p. 46. See also the critical response by Oliver Dickinson, “Drought and the 
Decline of Mycenae: Some Comments”, in the same volume, pp. 228-29. 

7 Abstract of oral presentation by P. I. Kuniholm, “Dendrochronology at Gordion and the 
Anatolian Plateau”, Summaries of Papers, 76th Annual Meeting, Archaeological Institute of 
America (New York: 1974), p. 66. 

8 Breasted, BAR III, no. 580. 

9 Ruth Palmer, “Subsistence Rations at Pylos and Knossos”, Minos 24 (1989), pp. 89-124, 
shows that the women and children at Pylos were receiving rations which not only were “well 
above the modern recommended daily allowance” in carbohydrates, proteins and iron (p. 108), 
but also supplied 128 % of the modern caloric requirement. 

10 RS 18.24 (= No. 101 in PRU, vol. 5, pp. 124-26). 
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The testimony comes from Lycophron and Anticleides of Athens, from Strabo 
and Plutarch, and from a host of Latin writers". In Imperial times people in 
the cities of Etruria and Lydia were sure of it. Tacitus tells us that in 26 AD the 
city of Sardis argued its close connections with Italy on the grounds that it was 
the metropolis of the cities of Etruria, these cities having certified by an edict 
that they were indeed Lydian colonies 12 . But 19th-century Quellenforschungen 
showed that in the reign of Tiberius the citizens of Sardis and the Etruscan 
cities had no authority greater than Herodotus for their claims (much earlier, 
the Etruscan cities were apparently pleased to consider themselves founda¬ 
tions of Aeneas). Similarly, the Greek and Latin writers of the Hellenistic and 
Imperial periods only repeat or revise the story that all had learned from Hdt. 
1.94 13 . 

Early in the 19th century, scholars accepted the nearly unanimous testimo¬ 
ny of classical writers about the Etruscans’ Lydian origins. George Dennis, 
deleting only the eponymous heroes, adopted the entire ancient construction: 
Italy was populated by Siculi until Pelasgians from Thessaly took over the 
peninsula, the Pelasgians in turn being expelled by Tyrrhenians from Lydia 14 . 
The Tyrrhenians’ name, K. O. Muller argued, came from the Lydian city of 
Tyrrha 15 . Critical historians, on the other hand, after tracing the whole of 
ancient opinion to Hdt. 1.94, rejected it: the story was a fifth-century inven¬ 
tion, similar in many respects to the Greek tales about Arcadians and Trojans 
founding Rome. Mommsen in his Roman history and Heinrich Stein in his 
commentary on Herodotus both concluded that Herodotus’ Tyrsenians were 
only a substitution for the “Torebians” of Lydian tradition, and Niebuhr 
suspected that Herodotus had put together his story “in one of his less 
fortunate moments” 16 . In the winter semester of 1879-80, as he began to work 

11 George Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria I (3rd edition. London: 1883), p. xxxv, 
n. 3, lists Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, Valerius Maximus, Tacitus, Paterculus, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
Catullus, Silius Italicus, Statius, Tertullian, Festus, Servius, Justin and Rutilius Namatianus. 

12 Annales4.55. 

13 Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria I, p. xxxv, believed that the Greek and Latin 
writers reflected now-lost Etruscan authorities, “native annals, which may be presumed to have 
spoken explicitly on this point”. That all the ancient accounts of the Tyrsenians’ Lydian (or 
Mysian) ancestry depended on Hdt. 1.94 was noted by Meyer, “Die Pelasger”, in his Forschungen 
zur alien Geschichte I (Halle: 1892), p. 27, n. 2. 

14 Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria I, p. xxxvi. Dennis worked out his scheme in the 
1840s. 

15 K. O. Muller and W. Deecke, Die Etruskerl (Stuttgart, 1877), pp. 74-5; although Deecke 
added the notes in the 1870s, the text is what Muller wrote in the 1820s. 

16 B. G. Niebuhr, The History of Rome, vol. I (tr. Hare and Thirlwall. London: 1837), p. 111; on 
pp. 25-49 Niebuhr presented a detailed examination of the ancient traditions about Pelasgian 
and Tyrsenian migrations from the Aegean to Italy. For Mommsen’s view see his Romische 
Geschichte I (7th ed. Berlin: 1881), pp. 120-21: the Herodotean story was a Marchen at best but 
more likely a scholarly invention inspired by the existence of a Lydian city named Tyrrha 
(“wahrscheinlicher beruht die ganze Erzahlung auf einem bloBen Quidproquo”). In his notes at 
Hdt. 1.94 Stein likewise dismissed the story as historically worthless: “jene ganze Erzahlung 
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on his “Die Pelasger”, Eduard Meyer was of the same opinion 17 . 

Since the 18th century, scholars have from time to time suggested that the 
Tyrsenians’ origin in Asia Minor is supported by the “Tiras” who appears in 
the Table of Nations at Genesis 10 18 . This elaborate genealogy, which accounts 
for the configuration of peoples known to the “Priestly” writer of post-Exilic 
Jerusalem 19 , lists Tiras among the sons of Japheth, the rest of whom are more 
or less identifiable as eponymous ancestors of peoples from northern Iran to 
the Aegean. In addition to Tiras, Gen 10:2 gives us the following eponymi as 
sons of Japheth: Gomer (Cimmerians), Magog (Lydians?), Madai (Medes), 
Javan (Greeks), Tubal (Tibarenoi) 20 , and Meshech (Moschoi). All of the ethnic 
names suggested in the parentheses were known to Herodotus, and we may 
generalize that the seven nations affiliated to Japheth in Gen 10:2 seem to be 
the greatest “northern nations” known to the cognoscenti of the Jerusalem 
temple in the late sixth or fifth century. The people sired by Tiras must 
therefore be of some importance. Possibly the eponym refers to Tarsus, but a 
single city seems out of place here. The allusion could also be to the people 
who lived round the mouth of the Tyras (Dniester) or in the Tauros mountain 
range, or perhaps to the barbarous Taurians who lived in the Crimean penin¬ 
sula of the Black Sea 21 . It is nevertheless also possible that Tiras does reflect an 
awareness of Tyrsenians and an attempt to explain them. Although not well 
informed about the Mediterranean, the Priestly Writer may have heard of 
Italy, and in this Table of Nations (which purports, after all, to include all the 
people of the earth) he may therefore have made some attempt to account for 
the people of Italy as he did for the people of Greece. 

The possibility that the Priestly Writer’s Tiras was intended as the epony¬ 
mous of the Tyrsenians does not, however, offer any usable support for the 


erscheint als eine durch Ahnlichkeit der Namen Torheber und Tyrrhener begiinstigte Hypothe- 
se.” 

17 Meyer, “Die Pelasger”, p. 3. Meyer’s conclusions on “the Pelasgian question” (undertaken as 
a prolegomenon for the second volume of his Geschichte des Altertums) appeared first in 
Philologus 2 (1889). 

18 See, for example, R. D. Barnett, ‘The Sea Peoples”, CAH II, 2, p. 361: “an Anatolian origin 
for the Etruscans was evidently accepted by the Hebrews in the early mappa mundi presented in 
Genesis X, which places Tiras as a brother of Meshech and Tubal, namely in Phrygia.” 

19 The Table is primarily a P composition, although resting on a framework supplied by J. See 
J. Van Seters, The Primeval Histories of Greece and Israel Compared”, ZAW 100 (1988), 
pp. 9-15. 

20 The Tubal of Gen 10:2 is the Tabal of eighth-century Assyrian inscriptions. For the 
importance of Tabal in the Iron Age (it is possible that a royal line descended from the Great 
Kings of Hattusas ruled there until ca. 730) —► J. D. Hawkins, “Kuzi-Tesub and the ‘Great 
Kings’ of Karkamis”, Anat. Stud. 38 (1988), p. 107. For Herodotus, “the Tibarenoi and the 
Moschoi” were peoples of the Persians’ 19th satrapy: cf. 3.94.2 and 7.78. In the sixth century 
Ezekiel 27:13 lumped Tubal and Meshech together with Greece (Javan) as Tyre’s trading 
partners. 

21 For Herodotus’ information on the Taurians see 4.99-103; on the Tyras river, at the mouth 
of which there were Greek colonies, see 4.11, 47 and 51. 
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thesis that the Tyrsenians migrated from Anatolia to Italy. That it does, is a 
misconception left over from the 18th century. Many pre-critical scholars 
interpreted Gen 10:2 in the light of Hdt. 1.94 and vice versa. They reasoned 
that if Tiras was indeed the ancestor of the Tyrsenians, and if Moses wrote 
Genesis long before the Trojan War, then the Tyrsenians whom Moses had in 
mind probably lived in Lydia. Pre-critical scholars also supposed that al¬ 
though Herodotus was wrong in saying that the Tyrsenians got their name 
from Tyrsenos son of Atys (they were in fact named after Noah’s grandson), 
Herodotus at least got it right that the Tyrsenians came to Italy from Anatolia, 
since their ancestor was one of the seven sons of Japheth (the latter presum¬ 
ably spent much of his long life near Mt. Ararat). Today, I think, no such 
arguments will be made by professional scholars. If the Tiras of Gen 10:2 has 
anything to do with Tyrsenians, the only Tyrsenians whom this sixth- or 
fifth-century writer could have had in mind are the Tyrsenians of Italy. The 
passage does not after all support Hdt. 1.94. 

Herodotus’ story that the Tyrsenians came from Lydia must today be 
examined against a considerable material record. Archaeologically, Lydia (as 
well as Caria and Lycia) is a blank for virtually the entire period from 1250 to 
750 BC 22 , so nothing can be learned there. The material record in Etruria is 
more complete, but not more helpful for the thesis. As summarized by D. H. 
Trump, “archaeological support for immigration from the east at this time has 
been keenly sought and on the whole not found” 23 . The impressive orientaliz¬ 
ing art and architecture of Etruria in the late eighth and the seventh centuries 
(including the tumulus tombs with their rich inhumation burials) were once 
thought to reflect a migration from the Aegean, and connections with Anatolia 
were found in Etruscan haruspices and lictors 24 . But there is now a great deal 
of archaeological evidence that the innovations - however dramatic and 
revolutionary - were accomplished by the indigenous population of Villano- 
van Etruria 25 . As a result, “Etruscan civilization” is now seen by almost all 
Etruscologists as the result of renewed contact between the Etruscan-speakers 
of Villanovan Etruria and the more advanced societies of Phoenicia and 
Greece 26 . 

22 E. Akurgal, “Das dunkle Zeitalter Kleinasiens”, in Sigrid Deger-Jalkotzy (ed.), Griechen- 
land, die Agais und die Levante wdhrend der ‘Dark Ages'(Vienna: 1983), pp. 77-8. 

23 Trump, The Prehistory of the Mediterranean (New Haven: 1980), p. 202. 

24 An early belief that the Etruscans came from Asia Minor underlies, I must confess, my own 
argument at “Light from Anatolia on the Roman Fasces”, AJP 93 (1972), pp. 46ff. 

25 G. Bartoloni, La cullura villanoviana. All'inizio della storia etrusca (Rome: 1989), provides 
the most recent survey. The bibliography on this subject is overwhelming. For a guide to the 
Italian-language publications —► Larissa Bonfante, “Recent Books from Italy on the Etruscans”, 
AJA 95 (1991), pp. 157-64. 

26 This view, long favored in Italian scholarship, was given its classic formulation by M. Pallot- 
tino, L’Origine degli Etruschi (Rome: 1947). In German-language scholarship the thesis that the 
Villanovans were Etruscans was revived especially by F. Altheim, Der Ursprung der Etrusker 
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Not only is a mass migration ca. 750 or 700 BC out of the question, but so is 
the thesis that at that time an Etruscan-speaking “elite” arrived from some¬ 
where in the east and spurred the hitherto lethargic Villanovans into action 
and accomplishment. No elite which arrived among the Villanovans in the 
eighth century could have so quickly and completely imposed its language 
upon the indigenous peoples (Etruria has yielded, it will be remembered, 
thousands of Etruscan inscriptions, but no inscriptions in a “pre-Etruscan” 
language). Because of the demonstrable continuity from “Villanovan” to 
“Etruscan” Etruria, scholars who still believe that the Etruscans migrated to 
Italy from the east are obliged to put the migration much earlier than did 
Etruscologists in the first half of the twentieth century. Whereas it was once 
widely believed that the Etruscans left the Aegean at some time between ca. 
750 and 650, it is now admitted all round that if there was a migration it 
occurred long before 750. As a result, most Etruscologists have lost interest in 
the possibility of an eastern origin of “the Etruscans”, and in fact no longer 
find “the coming of the Etruscans” a meaningful phrase. 

For ancient historians, prehistorians and orientalists who continue to 
believe in an Aegean origin of the Etruscans two options remain, neither of 
them very good. One may argue that the arrival of the Etruscans coincided 
with the onset of Etruria’s Villanovan period, in the tenth or ninth century, but 
here one comes up against the fact that nothing known about Etruria in the 
tenth or ninth century, or about the Anatolian coast and the eastern Aegean, 
gives any indication whatever that an emigration from the one area to the 
other occurred at that time. 

Alternatively, if one believes (as most Italian archaeologists do) that the 
Villanovan culture evolved directly out of the so-called “Protovillanovan”, 
one must put the putative invasion from the Aegean all the way back to the 
twelfth century. This is the date preferred nowadays by the several scholars - 
most of whom are interested in the catastrophe that ended the Bronze Age in 
the eastern Mediterranean - who still hold that the Etruscans came to Italy 
from the east 27 . A twelfth-century date, however, presents two considerable 
difficulties. First of all, although there is some slight evidence that Protovilla- 

(Baden-Baden: 1950). For English-speaking students of the problem the turning point perhaps 
came J. B. Ward-Perkins’ “The Problem of Etruscan Origins”, HSCP(A (1959), pp. 1-26. 
Although Ward-Perkins still inclined toward the view that the Etruscan language was brought to 
Italy from the Aegean, he saw no reason to believe that the arrival of a new language implied the 
arrival of a “nation”. At any rate, Ward-Perkins conceded that the impressive civilization of 
seventh-century Etruria was organically rooted in the Villanovan society of eighth-century 
Etruria. 

27 Hencken, Tarquinia, pp. 636-37, cautiously concluded that ca. 1200 BC there was some 
immigration into Etruria, and that a minority of the immigrants probably came from the 
Aegean. For stronger advocacy of a migration from the Aegean to Italy at that date see below, 
n. 34. 
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novan culture was intrusive, it unfortunately points to temperate Europe 
rather than to the Aegean 28 . Even worse, a few alien artifacts have been 
produced as evidence for an exiguous population movement - probably 
limited to individuals, families, or very small groups - between the Aegean 
and Italy in the twelfth century; but the artifacts moved from west to east 29 . 

Paradoxically, there now is considerable evidence for Aegean contact with 
western Italy in the 13th century, but it is of no help to the theory with which 
we are dealing. The Mycenaean (LH IIIB) sherds found in coastal sites of 
Latium and Etruria are regularly understood as testifying to Mycenaean trade 
rather than immigration from the Aegean. Sardinian archaeology has in the 
last thirty years shown how considerable was the trade between the eastern 
Mediterranean and Sardinia, and ships bound for Sardinia from the eastern 
Mediterranean seem to have most often followed the Italian coast northward 
as far as Elba 30 . 

Scholars who believe, despite the lack of archaeological support, that an 
Etruscan migration from the Aegean to Italy occurred in the twelfth century, 
have traditionally bolstered their thesis by invoking the migration of the 
Tursha along with other “Sea Peoples” from the eastern to the western Medi¬ 
terranean at that time. It is supposed that according to Egyptian inscriptions 
ca. 1200 BC several nations - the Sardinians, Sicilians and Tyrsenians - left 
Asia Minor or the Aegean for the west, where they took over much of Italy 
and the two adjacent islands. In fact, this migration of the Sea Peoples is not to 
be found in Egyptian inscriptions, but was launched by Gaston Maspero in 
1873 31 . Although Maspero’s proposal initially seemed unlikely, it gained credi¬ 
bility with the publication of the Lemnos stele. In 1895, in his popular Histoire 


28 Glyn Daniel, “The Western Mediterranean”, CAH II, 2, pp. 720-21. See also M. A. Fugazzo- 
la Delpino, “The Proto-Villanovan: A Survey”, in D. and F. Ridgway (eds.), Italy before the 
Romans: The Iron Age, Orientalizing and Etruscan Periods (London: 1979), pp. 31-51. J. M. Coles 
and A. F. Harding, The Bronze Age in Europe: An Introduction to the Prehistory of Europe c. 
2000-700BC( New York: 1979), p. 425, note that “the scientific world is divided into those who 
favour an indigenous development for Protovillanovan and those who see it as intrusive”, the 
latter group emphasizing links between Italy and Europe beyond the Alps. Coles and Harding 
themselves are not persuaded that the Protovillanovan sites represent an invasion: “most of the 
forms found are variants of universal European types which occur throughout Europe at this 
time (Ha A1 in the north). Their appearance in Italy can certainly be explained in terms of the 
spread of social and technological ideas.” 

29 Violin-bow fibulae and Naue Type II swords are the artifacts in question, both showing up 
in Greece ca. 1200. For their priority in Italy see Desborough, Last Mycenaeans, pp. 54-58, and 
A. F. Harding, The Mycenaeans and Europe (London: 1984), pp. 164-65. 

30 See R. Ross Holloway, Italy and the Aegean 3000-700 B. C. (Louvain-la-Neuve: 1981), 
pp. 78-80; and two recent surveys by David Ridgway, “Archaeology in Sardinia and Etruria, 
1974—1979”, AR for 1979-80, pp. 58-59 and 61; and “Archaeology in Sardinia and South Italy, 
1983-88”, AR for 1988-1989, pp. 130-34. 

31 In the Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature 1873, pp. 85-6. 
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ancienne des peuples de Vorient classiqu£ 2 , Maspero fully elaborated his scena¬ 
rio of “the migration of the Sea Peoples”. Adopted by Eduard Meyer for the 
second edition of his Geschichte des Altertums, the theory won general accep¬ 
tance among Egyptologists and orientalists 33 . A massive folk migration fur¬ 
nished a plausible explanation for the destruction of so many sites in the 
eastern Mediterranean ca. 1200, and for the assault upon Egypt in the reigns of 
Memeptah and Ramesses III. 

Etruscologists were not attracted to the thesis until the 1950s and 1960s, 
when the possibility of an Etruscan migration from the Aegean ca. 700 BC 
began to evaporate. If Hdt. 1.94 did reflect a real event, and if an eighth- or 
seventh-century migration was out of the question, then a migration ca. 1200 
was likely by default. Maspero’s thesis still flourishes in scholarship on “the 
Sea Peoples” 34 . Although today there are few Etruscologists who believe in an 
Aegean origin for the Etruscans, the thesis of a massive Volkerwanderung from 
east to west ca. 1200 dovetails very nicely with the thesis that a drought 
overwhelmed the eastern Mediterranean at that time: if three great nations - 
the Tyrsenians, Sardinians and Sicilians - did indeed migrate from Asia 
Minor and the Aegean ca. 1200, then it is reasonable to suppose that they were 
motivated by some very adverse circumstances, such as a drought (vice versa, 
it is argued that if there was indeed a drought in the eastern Mediterranean ca. 
1200, the probability is great that various peoples moved out of the region at 
that time). 

There is no evidence for “the migration of the Sea Peoples”, and much 
against it. In 1208 a Libyan warlord invaded the Egyptian Delta, and his army 
included contingents of Ekwesh, Lukka, Tursha, Sherdana, and Shekelesh* \ A 
generation later (1179) Ramesses III again faced a contingent of Tursha, who 
attacked in concert with Philistines and TjekJcer 36 . Although the Libyan and 
Philistine marauders did hope to establish themselves in the western and 
eastern Delta (both groups were accompanied by women and children), the 
“Sea Peoples” who assisted them were hardly migrating nations. Memeptah’s 
forces slew over 6000 Libyans, but only 722 Tursha and 200 Shekelesh. The 


32 Vol. II (Paris: 1895), translated into English as The Struggle of the Nations (e d. A. H. Sayce, 
tr. M. L. McClure, New York: 1896). 

33 Maspero, Struggle, pp. 359-60; 461-2; and 587. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums II, Abt. 1 
(1928 [2nd edition]), p. 556. 

34 August Strobel, Der spatbronzezeitliche Seevolkersturm (Berlin: 1976), pp. 182-90; Nancy 
Sandars, The Sea Peoples (London: 1978), pp. 111-12 and 200. 

35 For these names, and all references to Tursha in Merneptah’s inscriptions, see Breasted, 
BAR III, nos. 579, 588 and 601. 

36 At Medinet Habu Tursha are not included in Ramesses’ list of his attackers (BAR IV, 
no. 64), but in the reliefs one of the captive chieftains is identified as a Tursha. See Sandars, Sea 
Peoples, fig. 68. On a stele from Deir el Medineh Ramesses boasts of having overwhelmed 
Philistines and Tursha when they attacked Egypt; see R. Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien III, 218c. 
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Libyan warlord had evidently hired auxiliaries from all of “the northern 
lands” (Sardinians had been serving as mercenaries in the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean since the early 13th century), but not in great numbers. Needless to say, 
no Egyptian inscription indicates that any of “the Sea Peoples” were migrato¬ 
ry, or that any of their warriors were accompanied by wives and children. In 
fact, it is difficult to imagine a scenario more improbable than that proposed 
by Maspero: three nations living in what would later be Lydia (none of them 
mentioned in Hittite tablets, or in the Catalogue of Trojan Allies, in Bk. 2 of 
the Iliad) are squeezed out of their narrow and indetectible homelands and 
proceed to attack Egypt; after being defeated there on land and sea, they head 
for the west, where their fortunes improve dramatically; they take over and 
name after themselves the two largest islands in the Mediterranean, as well as 
most of the Italian peninsula! 

When Memeptah boasted of his victory over the Libyan invader and the 
“northerners, coming from all lands” 37 , he presumably included the names of 
the northerners in order to demonstrate his invincible majesty, and not to 
introduce the reader to lands and peoples hitherto unknown. The names in the 
list must have been known and important, and evidently represent all of the 
great lands of the north. Since the Ekwesh are presumably “Achaeans” and 
the Lukka are demonstrably Lycians, Memeptah claims to have won a victory 
over the best warriors from southern Anatolia, Greece, Sicily, Sardinia and a 
fifth place. The Tursha, one would suppose, also came from a spacious 
country recognizable on Egypt’s northern horizon, and the word ought there¬ 
fore to mean “men from western Italy” (if it does not, Italy is conspicuously 
missing from the lands in which the Libyan had done his recruiting). It is 
therefore quite likely that “Tyrsenians” fought against Memeptah in 1208, but 
there is no reason whatever to think that they came from any place other than 
Tyrsenia - which is to say the west coast of Italy - just as the Shekelesh and 
Sherdana could only have come from Sicily and Sardinia. 

That all of the above came from western Anatolia is a belief founded 
squarely on Hdt. 1.94. When Champollion and the early Egyptologists began 
to find references to Tursha and Sherdana in Egyptian records, they naturally 
enough interpreted these to mean “men from Italy” and “men from Sardi¬ 
nia.” 38 Maspero, however, felt obliged to bring the Egyptian evidence into line 
with Hdt. 1.94. As he saw it, since we know from Herodotus that the Tyrseni- 

37 BAR III, no. 574. 

38 The identification of the Great Karnak Inscription’s five proper names with Lycians, 
Achaeans, Tyrsenians, Sicilians and Sardinians was first made by E. de Rouge, who understood 
the men as coming from the places in question. This was still the view of F. Chabas, Etudes sur 
VAntiquite historique d’apres Ies sources egyptiennes et les monuments reputes prehistoriques 
(Paris: 1872), in which a translation of all the documents relevant to the episode of “the Sea 
Peoples” was offered for the first time. 
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ans migrated from Lydia to Italy, we may suppose that the Sardinians and 
Sicilians came from the same place, and that ca. 1200 all three nations were in 
the early stages of their migration to the west 39 . In Maspero’s reconstruction, 
the Tyrsenians came from the Lydian city of Tyrrha, the Sardinians from 
Sardis, and the Sicilians from the town of Sagalassos, on the upper Mae- 
andef 40 . Were it not for Hdt. 1.94 this extraordinary hypothesis, and the entire 
“migration of the Sea Peoples”, would never have occurred to Maspero and 
would not today be muddying the waters for Egyptologists, orientalists, Etrus¬ 
cologists and ancient historians. 

We come, finally, to the only external evidence that does seem, at first 
glance, to support Herodotus’ story that the Tyrsenians came from Lydia. For 
the last hundred years corroboration of Hdt. 1.94 has been found in the 
linguistic affinity between Etruscan and the language of several Archaic 
inscriptions (most importantly, a funerary stele from the town of Kaminia) 
discovered on the island of Lemnos 41 . In fact, it was the Lemnos inscriptions 
that rehabilitated Hdt. 1.94 and won general assent for the thesis that the 
Etruscans came from the eastern Aegean. Lemnos is not Lydia, and it now 
seems that the Lydian language had little in common with that found in 
Etruria or on the Lemnian inscriptions (Lydian was evidently descended from 
Luwian, a Proto-Anatolian language) 42 . In 1886, however, it seemed possible 

39 In reviewing Chabas’ book in Revue Critique (1873), p. 86, Maspero objected to Chabas’ 
assumption that “the Sea Peoples” were from the western Mediterranean: “Herodote attribuait a 
une migration lydienne Forigine des Tyrseniens; les Sardiniens et une partie des populations 
Sicules passaient egalement pour etre d’origine asiatique. II serait done fort naturel de voir dans 
les peuples qui attaquerent FEgypte au temps de Menephtah et de Rhamses III les tribus 
asiatiques des Tyrseniens, Sardiniens et Sicules, alors en pleine migration et qui, avant d’aller 
chercher un asile sur les cotes lointaines de Fltalie, essayaient de s’etablir sur les rivages moins 
eloignes de la Syrie et de FEgypte.” 

40 Maspero, Struggle, p. 587. Since the city of Tyrrha cannot be located except in Byzantine 
lexicons (see below, Sec. IV), in more recent scholarship it has been replaced by Taruisha; the 
latter is mentioned once in Hittite records, as one of 22 obscure places that revolted against 
Tudhaliyas IV and were re-conquered in a single battle. 

41 G. Cousin and F. Durrbach, “Bas-relief de Lemnos avec inscriptions”, BCH 10 (1886), 
pp. 1-6; the authors noted that the language of the stele showed “un rapprochement inattendu 
avec Fetrusque”. For the inscription and the relief see Giuliano and Larissa Bonfante, The 
Etruscan Language: An Introduction (New York: 1983), p. 51 and fig. 4. 

42 On the relationship of Lydian to other languages see Roberto Gusmani, Lydisches Worter- 
buch (Heidelberg: 1964), pp. 25-7. A remote relationship between Etruscan and the Proto-Ana¬ 
tolian languages cannot be disproved, given the limited evidence available for Luwian, Lydian 
and Lycian, and the continuing obscurity of Etruscan. Should linguists some day conclude that 
Etruscan and the Proto-Anatolian languages did have a common ancestry, an explanation might 
be found along the lines which Colin Renfrew explored in his Archaeology and Language: The 
Puzzle of Indo-European Origins (Cambridge: 1987). The spread of agriculture out of the 
Anatolian plateau and especially the Konya plain, that is, may have been accompanied by a 
spread of the language of the Konya plain. By 3000 BC languages ultimately derived from the 
same stem as Proto-Anatolian may have been spoken not only in the Aegean and Greece but 
also in Italy. 
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that the Tyrsenian language of Lemnos may have been a westward extension 
of the Lydian language. 

However that may be, Lemnos does after all lie only two hundred miles 
from Sardis, and readers with strong faith in our literary evidence have 
insisted that Herodotus was essentially correct about the migration, his only 
mistake being that he derived the Etruscans from Lydia rather than from an 
adjacent area of the Aegean 43 . The necessary correction was in fact made ca. 
300 BC, by Anticleides of Athens: according to Anticleides, the Pelasgians 
who were settled on Lemnos and Imbros attached themselves to Tyrrhenos of 
Lydia when the latter left to colonize northern Italy 44 . In any case, the disco¬ 
very of the Lemnos stele dramatically improved the credibility of Hdt. 1.94. 
Eduard Meyer remained skeptical for decades, but by the beginning of the 
20th century most historians accepted the eastern origin of the Etruscans. 
Although many orientalists applied the newly respectable Hdt. 1.94 to the 
obscurities of “the Sea Peoples” and the twelfth century, claiming that Maspe- 
ro was right after all in deriving the whole assemblage from Anatolia, Etrusco¬ 
logists tended to see Hdt. 1.94 as applicable to a later period, and as explaining 
important transitions in the material record of Iron Age Etruria. In his Pauly- 
Wissowa article on the Etruscans, F. Skutsch dated their arrival from Lydia or 
the northeast Aegean to the eighth century, basing his conclusion on the tombe 
a fossa that appeared in Etruria at that time. R. S. Conway supposed that the 
tombe a fossa represented only a terminus ante quem, and that the first Lydian 
pirates may have reached the Italian coast some time between 1000 and 800 
B C. 45 Despite this disagreement about dates, there was a clear scholarly 
consensus that the Etruscans had indeed come from the Aegean. Only among 
Italian scholars was there little enthusiasm for the new view 46 . 

There is no doubt about the affinity between Etruscan and the language of 
the Lemnian inscriptions. In fact, the language of the inscriptions seems to be 
so close to Etruscan that it can only be called an Etruscan dialect 47 . Jacques 

43 Meyer, “Die Pelasger”, p. 27, vainly protested that it was “methodisch unzulassig” to present 
the Lemnos inscriptions as vindicating Hdt. 1.94. 

44 Anticleides of Athens (FGrHist no. 140) fr. 21 = Strabo 5.2.4. 

45 Skutsch, “Etrusker”, REV 1 (1907), col. 743; Conway, in CAH IV (Cambridge: 1926), p. 394. 

46 G. de Sanctis, Storia dei Romani I (Turin: 1907) and L. Pareti, Le origini etrusche (Florence: 
1926) vigorously opposed the new consensus. The objections of Italian historians were someti¬ 
mes dismissed by non-Italians as chauvinistic, or as the Italians’ natural and understandable 
desire to make the Etruscans autochthonous. In fact, however, Italian historians were reading 
the excavation reports which Italian archaeologists were writing about Villanovan sites. 

47 On the label see already Meyer, “Die Pelasger”, pp. 26-27 (“ein etruskischer Dialekt”), and 
most recently Rex E. Wallace, “On the Transcription of Sibilants in Etruscan: a New Proposal”, 
Glotta 69 (1991), p. 82 (“Lemnian = dialectal Etruscan”). For recent analyses of the relationship 
see H. Rix, “Eine morphosyntaktische Ubereinstimmung zwischen Etruskisch und Lemnisch: 
die Datierungsformel”, Studien zur Sprachmssenschaft und Kulturkunde. Gedenkschrift fiir 
Wilhelm Brandenstein (Innsbruck: 1968), pp. 213-22; G. and L. Bonfante, Etruscan Language, 
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Heurgon’s analysis of the inscriptions and the relief concluded that the stele 
was erected in the last quarter of the sixth century, perhaps for a Lemnian who 
died in battle when the Persians seized the island (ca. 515) 48 . That there were 
Tyrsenian communities on the poor and rocky island of Lemnos until ca. 510, 
when Miltiades expelled most of the inhabitants and claimed Lemnos and 
Imbros as Athenian possessions, is clear from Thucydides, who said (4.109) 
that the Tyrsenians who in the late fifth century were living on the Athos 
promontory of the Chalcidice had earlier lived “in Athens and Lemnos”. In 
his brilliant disentangling of what ancient scholars said about “the Pelasgi- 
ans”, Meyer showed that the Tyrsenians’ purported sojourn in Attica was 
entirely a learned fiction, part of the Athenian justification for taking over the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros 49 . But the Tyrsenian occupation of Archaic 
Lemnos, and evidently also of Imbros, was a hard fact. 

For the thesis with which we are dealing, however, the Lemnian inscrip¬ 
tions’ evidence that an Etruscan dialect was spoken in the northeastern Ae¬ 
gean in the middle of the first millennium is no longer helpful 50 . So long as 
“the Etruscan migration” from the Aegean was dated to the eighth or seventh 


p. 61; Luciano Agostiniani, “Sull’ etrusco della stele di Lemno e su alcuni aspetti del consonantis- 
mo etrusco” Archivio Gloitologico ItalianolX (1986), pp. 15-46. 

48 J. Heurgon, “A propos de l’inscription ‘tyrrhenienne’ de Lemnos”, CRAI 1980, pp. 578-600 
and 605-6. The expedition to the island by Otanes is mentioned at Hdt. 5.26. On the probable 
relationship between the Persian conquest and Miltiades’ conquest of the island see K. KinzI, 
Miltiades-Forschungen (Vienna: 1968), pp. 145-54. 

49 As Meyer showed in “Die Pelasger”, pp. 6-16, the Athenians’ notions of Pelasgians and 
Tyrrhenoi (their form of the name) in Attica developed as follows: (1) The fortification wall of 
Archaic Athens was known as the Pelargikon (“storks’ nest”, vei sim). (2) But Hecataeus deduced 
that the original name of the wall was Pelasgikon, and declared that it had been built by 
“Pelasgians”. (3) In the wake of Hecataeus’ discovery, learned Athenians in the fifth century 
assumed either that the Athenians had once been Pelasgians but then became Hellenes (for 
Herodotus’ confusion about the Pelasgians of Athens see R. A. McNeal, “How Did Pelasgians 
Become Hellenes? Herodotus I. 56-68”, ICS 10 [1985], pp. 11-21) or that Pelasgians had once 
lived in Attica but had been evicted by the Athenians. (4) Miltiades had in the meantime 
(ca. 510) expelled from Lemnos and Imbros the Tyrsenians who had been living there for 
generations, the Athenians vaguely excusing the brutality on the charge that the Tyrsenians of 
Lemnos had in years past raided Attica and raped Athenian girls. (5) Learned fifth-century 
Athenians who believed that Pelasgians had once been expelled from Attica concluded that the 
wall-building Pelasgians were none other than the ancestors of the Tyrsenians of Lemnos (the 
Pelasgians, on this view, had the same propensity as their distant descendants and raped 
Athenian girls who went to fetch water at the Enneakrunos; it was for that reason that the 
Pelasgians were expelled from Attica to Lemnos, where they changed their name to Tyrrhenoi 
but retained their violent ways). (6) Tyrsenians and Pelasgians having become synonymous, 
later writers (Thucydides, Callimachus) felt free to say that Tyrsenians had once lived in Attica 
and built Athens’ first fortification wall. 

50 It is still used, however. Cf., among many examples, Roger Wescott’s review of the Bonfan- 
te’s The Etruscan Language, in Language Sciences 8 (1986), p. 193: “While I agree with the 
authors that a majority of the Etruscan population probably descended from the indigenous 
Villanovans, I cannot help thinking that the Etruscan elite, as most ancient writers believed, 
came to Italy by sea from the eastern Mediterranean. The likelihood of this surmise seems to me 
to rest primarily on the Etruscan-like character of the Lemnian inscription ...” 
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century, the Lemnian inscriptions were indeed useful to the argument. But 
since the hypothetical migration must now be assigned to the second millenni¬ 
um the data from Lemnos has become an embarrassment. It is incredible that 
the Etruscan dialects of Lemnos and Etruria could have developed along such 
close and parallel lines over a long period of time. If one supposes that “the 
Etruscans” sailed from the Aegean to Italy soon after 1200 BC, one necessarily 
supposes that by the time of the inscriptions the Etruscan dialects of Lemnos 
and Etruria had been going their separate ways for almost seven hundred 
years. Yet the two had barely diverged. How that could have happened is 
difficult to imagine, since from the end of the twelfth century to the beginning 
of the eighth there was almost no communication at all between the Aegean 
and Etruria. And for all six or seven centuries the Lemnians must have been in 
regular contact with Greek-speakers while the language of Etruria would have 
been influenced by Ligurian and the Indo-European languages of Italy. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is all but impossible that the Etruscan-speakers of Lemnos repre¬ 
sent a remnant left behind as most of the Etruscan nation departed for Italy. 

The only workable explanation for the language of the Lemnian inscrip¬ 
tions is that settlers from Etruria established themselves on Lemnos a few 
generations before the inscriptions were cut 51 . If the inscriptions are correctly 
dated to the late sixth century BC, they perhaps point to an Etruscan “coloni¬ 
zation” of the island in the seventh century. Etruscan expansion on land - into 
northern and southern Italy - is generally acknowledged, but we are less 
inclined to think of the Etruscans moving to overseas settlements. The proba¬ 
ble link between Tursha and Tyrsenia, however, suggests that the coastal 
Tyrsenians were venturesome sea-farers ca. 1200 BC. Centuries later they were 
in some quarters remembered as sea-faring pirates, since the sixth- or fifth- 
century Hymn to Dionysus tells us that long ago the god was captured by 
Tyrsenian pirates 52 . And there is also a bit of evidence that “the Tyrsenians” 
sent their surplus population out into the wider world. As noted above, 
Thucydides (4.109) refers to Tyrsenian settlements in the Aegean; but al¬ 
though his implication may be that these Tyrsenians came from Italy, he does 
not say so. Less reliable but more explicit testimony comes from a third-cen¬ 
tury poet, Myrsilos of Lesbos 53 . In his poetic history of Lesbos, Myrsilos had 
occasion to explain how people from Italy had come to live in the north- 

51 Meyer, “Die Pelasger”, p. 27, regarded this alternative as “bei weitem wahrscheinlichere”, 
and suggested that the Etruscans came to the Aegean “auf Raubfahrten”. Michael Grant, The 
Etruscans (London: 1980), pp. 57-8, suggested that various Etruscan cities set up emporia on 
Lemnos in the Archaic period. But since both the stele and “Etruscan” graffiti were found not on 
the coast but in the interior of Lemnos, perhaps we should visualize the Tyrrhenians there as 
agriculturalists. 

52 The hymn tells of Dionysus’ capture by piratical Tyrsenoi, whose captain fortunately 
recognizes that the captive is a god. 

53 As summarized -+ Dion. Hal., AR 1. 23-34. 
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eastern Aegean. The gods sent disasters upon Italy, Myrsilos reported, and so 
Tyrsenians began to emigrate and to settle throughout both Greek and barba¬ 
rian lands. The practice of sending away one tenth of their offspring, which 
Myrsilus attributed to the Tyrsenians, calls to mind the ver sacrum which Latin 
writers attribute to the Samnites and on occasion to the Romans themselves. 

In short, the Etruscan-speakers who lived on Lemnos until Miltiades seized 
the island for Athens, and who subsequently established themselves on the 
Athos promontory and at Plakia (near Cyzicus), no longer offer support to the 
thesis that “the Etruscans” originated in the Aegean. The only remaining basis 
for that thesis is Hdt. 1.94, to which we may finally turn. 

III. Hdt. 1.94 and Oral Tradition 

The chapter is well known, but in order to evaluate it properly it will be 
helpful to recall exactly what it says 54 : 

The Lydians have about the same customs as the Greeks, except that the 
Lydians prostitute their female children. The Lydians are the first people 
we know to have coined money of silver and gold, and they were the first to 
be shopkeepers. The Lydians themselves also claim the invention of the 
games that both they and the Greeks now play. They say that the invention 
occurred at the same time that they colonized Tyrsenia. What they say 
about these things goes like this {thefollowing is in indirect discourse ): 

In the reign of Atys, son of Manes, there was a terrible famine 
throughout Lydia. Although in hard straits, the Lydians persevered for 
some time. But finally, when there was no let-up, they sought respite, 
some trying one thing and others another. It was then that they invented 
dice, and astragals, and ball, and all the other kinds of games, except for 
draughts. For the Lydians don’t claim to have invented draughts. After 
their inventions, this is what they did about the famine. Every second 
day they would play, all day, so as not to want food, and on the day 
between they would eat, and not play. In this way they persevered for 
eighteen years. Since the evil did not abate, but pressed them even 
worse, their king divided them up into two parts, by lot: the one group 
for staying on, the other group to emigrate from the country. And the 
king himself was to be in charge of the group that remained, while in 
charge of the departing group was the king’s son, whose name was 
Tyrsenos. The group whose lot it was to depart from the land went down 
to Smyrna and built boats. They put everything they needed into the 
boats and sailed away in search of life and land; passing by many 
nations, they sailed until they reached the Ombrikians, where they built 

54 For an analysis very different from the one which follows -+ L. A. Holland, “Herodotus 
I, 94. A Phocaean Version of an Etruscan Tale”, AJA 41 (1937), pp. 377-82. 
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cities for themselves and they still live there today. Instead of “Lydians”, 
they adopted a new name from the king’s son, the man who led them. 
Taking their eponym from him, they were called Tyrsenoi. 

Well, then, the Lydians were enslaved by the Persians. 

In the Histories 1.94 is an unusual chapter in that it deals with “heroic 
times”, whereas most of the stories that Herodotus encountered in his historie 
pertained to the more recent past. It was for this reason that 19th-century 
philologists looked askance at the chapter, believing it quite impossible that 
Herodotus could actually have encountered an oral tradition stemming from 
an event that occurred a thousand years before his time. That point is still 
valid. Nothing that has subsequently been learned about Herodotus and 
about oral tradition in the Aegean improves the prospects of 1.94. The centu¬ 
ries that intervened between the Heroic Age and the beginnings of Greek 
literature were even more of a Dark Age for the classical Greeks than they are 
for us. A few fifth-century scholars knew a kinglist or two that spanned those 
centuries, but even the kinglists seem to be fifth-century creations. Oral tradi¬ 
tions simply did not go back very far 55 . About the Persian Wars, of course, 
there were a great many oral traditions in Herodotus’ time, and he also heard a 
fair number of stories about sixth-century events and personalities. He found 
a few stories that originated in the later seventh century, but from the period 
before Cypselus, Gyges and Psammetichus there was virtually nothing except 
the mythoi told by the poets. Throughout the Histories we find that the oral 
traditions available to Herodotus generally reach back no further than about 
the middle of the seventh century. 56 . Thus the history of Lydia which he gives 
us in Book 1 is the history of the Mermnad dynasty (ca. 685-546 BC). 

Prior to historical times were mythical times, and writers other than Hero¬ 
dotus had described them. Mythographers and genealogists had elaborated 
two mythical dynasties which preceded Gyges. It was concluded that Gyges’ 
immediate predecessor, Candaules or Myrsilus, was the last of a line of 
Heraklids, whose pedigree began when Herakles lay in love either with Iarda- 
nos’ slave-girl or with the cross-dressing Queen Omphale. The earliest period 
of all, reaching back from King Iardanos and Omphale all the way to Manes, 
son of Zeus and Ge, was spanned by the dynasty of Atys, father of Lydos. The 

55 On the brevity of historical memory in the ancient Aegean generally —► M. I. Finley, 
“Myth, Memory and History”, History> and Theory 4 (1965), pp. 281-302; for a close analysis of 
the depth of oral tradition in Athens see Rosalind Thomas, Oral Tradition and Written Record in 
Classical Athens (Cambridge; 1989) and Kurt Raaflaub, “Athenische Geschichte und miindliche 
Uberlieferung”, in J. von Ungern-Sternberg and H. Reinau (eds.), Vergangenheit in mundlicher 
Uberlieferung (Stuttgart: 1988), pp. 197-225. 

56 Justus Cobet, “Herodot und miindliche Uberlieferung”, in Ungern-Sternberg and Reinau 
(eds.), Vergangenheit, p. 229; Raaflaub, “Athenische Geschichte”, pp. 211-14, finds that at Ath¬ 
ens Herodotus’ inquiries into “die historische Epoche” (in contrast to the legendary “Friihzeit”) 
produced nothing earlier than the Kylonian coup d’etat ca. 630 BC. 
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logopoioi not only created the kinglists but also told imaginative tales about 
some of the names in the lists. Fragments from the Lydiaka written by 
Xanthus give us inconsequential stories about such non-entities as Kings 
Adramyttes, Kamblytes, Alkimos and Akiamos 57 , and Herodotus’ reference at 
1.7 shows that in the Heraklid dynasty alone there were twenty-two names. 
Herodotus of course knew the mythical kinglists, and used them for his 
chronological computations, but otherwise had little interest in them (evident¬ 
ly the Lydians could tell him nothing about these fictitious kings) 58 . It is 
therefore all the more surprising to see at 1.94 a long account of what occurred 
in the reign of Atys, the very first king of the first mythical dynasty of Lydia. 

One need reflect upon it for only a moment to decide that Hdt. 1.94 is not a 
“true story”, preserved by the Lydians and transmitted over the centuries. 
Much of what we find here is impossible. Even fundamentalists reject the 
business about the games, and recognize that nations do not take their names 
from kings. More seriously, the story is based squarely on two anachronisms: 
there were no “Tyrsenian cities” in the Heroic Age, nor was there a Lydian 
kingdom. Once we have stripped away from this story the obviously impossi¬ 
ble, what is left is merely improbable. That “the Tyrsenians” should have 
“come from” any place other than Tyrsenia is itself an amazing proposition, 
however congenial to 19th-century assumptions about nations and migrations. 
More incredible is that an inland people gripped by famine should have 
walked to the coast, built a fleet, embarked on a thousand-mile voyage to an 
entirely unfamiliar land, and appropriated it. Still less is this likely to have 
happened if the land in question was already occupied (Herodotus and his 
informant evidently imagined that Tyrsenia was unnamed and unoccupied 
until “the Tyrsenians” got there). 

That so preposterous a story has been taken seriously by generations of 
scholars is due in part, as we have seen in Section II, to the assumption that 
external evidence, especially the Lemnos stele, somehow “supports” the story. 
But the credibility of 1.94 also derives from its attribution and its form. The 
indirect discourse in which the story is given signals the reader that this is not 
Herodotus’ own reconstruction. Instead, Herodotus tells his readers that he is 
merely and faithfully transmitting what “the Lydians” say. Many readers, 
including almost all in antiquity, have accordingly assumed that here we have 
“genuine saga”, part of the folk history of the Lydian nation 59 . 

Is it indeed? Was the story, possibly just because it was so improbable, an 
old and popular favorite? We may begin by noting that the story has none of 

57 Xanthus of Lydia (FGrHist no. 765), frags. 4a, 8, 18, 19. 

58 For references to Atys, Lydos and Agron cf. Hdt. 1.7 and 7.74. 

59 In contrast, and for a very skeptical view of Herodotus’ citation of “native sources” see 
Detlev Fehling, Herodotus and his “Sources”: Dictation, Invention and Narrative Art (tr. J. G. 
Howie, Leeds: 1989), p. 193. 
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the earmarks of those stories which were indeed passed down in oral tradi¬ 
tion 60 . Certainly Hdt. 1.94 was not one with which the Lydians’ Greek 
neighbors were familiar. It is not compatible with the Catalogue of Trojan 
Allies, in the second book of the Iliad. This very old poem (probably compo¬ 
sed well before the eighth century BC) surveys the western coast of Asia 
Minor and finds there Phrygians, Mysians, Meionians, Carians and Lycians in 
the days of Hector, but no Tursha or Tyrsenians, and in fact not even Lydians 
(the land later called Lydia was known to the Cataloguer as Meionia). Moving 
down to the eighth century we see that neither Homer nor Hesiod seems to 
have heard that Tyrsenians lived in western Anatolia in the great days of Troy. 
The ignorance of the two epic poets cannot be easily dismissed since Hesiod’s 
father came from Kyme, only thirty miles from the Hermos River; and one of 
the cities with which Homer was most often identified was Smyrna, the very 
harbor from which Herodotus’ Tyrsenians are said to have sailed. Hesiod, at 
least, had heard of the Tyrsenians, but evidently not of any connection with 
Lydia. At Theogony 1011-16 he declared that “the Tyrsenians in the recess of 
their sacred islands” were ruled by Latinos and Agrios, sons of Odysseus and 
Circe. We may therefore conclude that so far as Hesiod knew, the Tyrsenians 
were a people who lived in the farthest west (obviously Hesiod was in no 
position to distinguish between Latin-speakers and Etruscan-speakers), where 
they were not recent arrivals but had been living in the heroic time of Odys¬ 
seus and Circe. 

Even in the second half of the fifth century, the Greeks had apparently not 
yet heard that the Tyrsenians were Lydian colonists. By that time some 
scholars did suppose that the Tyrsenians had migrated to Italy from the 
Aegean, but Lydia was not the point of origin. In his Phoronis Hellanicus of 
Lesbos (and so a neighbor of the Lydians) accounted for the Tyrrhenoi by 
identifying them as Pelasgians who had once occupied Greece: when the 
Pelasgians were driven out of Greece by the Hellenes, a number of them were 
led to Italy by Nanas, great-grandson of Pelasgos, and there they took over the 
country now known as Tyrrhenia 61 . It is most likely that Hellanicus’ recon¬ 
struction was based on the fifth-century Athenians’ equation of Tyrrhenoi with 
Pelasgians, an equation which arose in part from Hecataeus of Miletus’ 
deductions about the Pelargikon and in part from the Athenians’ own propa¬ 
ganda about the wickedness of the Tyrsenians of Lemnos. 

We may conclude that until Herodotus published his Histories, ca. 425, the 
Greeks had not heard that the Tyrsenians were colonists from Lydia. That 
suggests that Hdt. 1.94 was not a popular tradition in Lydia either, since the 

60 These invariably revolve around one or more individuals whose adventures or misfortunes 
provide the “human interest” that keeps the story alive from one generation to another. On the 
various types of oral tradition transmitted by Herodotus see Cobet, “Herodot”, p. 230. 

61 Hellanicus (FGrHist no. 4), frag. 4. 
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Greeks who lived on the coast of Asia Minor are not likely to have been 
ignorant of a story that “the Lydians” had been telling for almost eight 
centuries. But in denying that Hdt. 1.94 was a story with which “the Lydians” 
were familiar we need not rely on probability, since on this point we have a 
very good witness indeed. In disputing the Lydian origin of the Etruscans 62 , 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus emphasized that the story was not to be found in 
the Lydiaca of Xanthus of Lydia, a contemporary of Herodotus 63 . 


Xanthus the Lydian, who knew ancient history as well as anybody, and 
is considered the best authority on his fatherland, never mentions Tyr- 
rhenos as a Lydian ruler anywhere in his writings and knows nothing 
about a Meionian colonizing expedition to Italy, nor does he make any 
mention of Tyrrhenia being a foundation of the Lydians. He says that 
the sons of Atys were Lydos and Torebos, and that after dividing their 
father’s kingdom both remained in Asia. ‘From Lydos came the Lydi¬ 
ans,’ he says, ‘and from Torebos the Torebians’. 


The witness of Xanthus on the historicity of Hdt. 1.94 is crucial and 
devastating, as Dionysius was the first to recognize. In effect, Xanthus indica¬ 
tes that the story which Herodotus attributes to “the Lydians” was as unfamili¬ 
ar in Lydia as it was in Greece. In the 19th century critical historians found in 
Xanthus’ silence everything that was needed to demolish the credibility of 
Hdt. 1.94. “That the story told by Herodotus had no Lydian tradition to rest 
upon” was for Niebuhr established “by the unexceptionable authority of 
Xanthus.” 64 But after the discovery of the Lemnos stele, and the burgeoning of 
belief in the Etruscans’ Aegean origin, what Xanthus said and did not say 
tended to be ignored; when the testimony of Herodotus was weighed, it was 
weighed not against Xanthus but against Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
lived four centuries later than Xanthus and of course would have had no idea 

62 Dionysius, AR 1.28. 

63 On Xanthus see Drews, The Greek Accounts of Eastern History’ (Washington: 1973), 
pp. 100-03. Although there I suggest that Xanthus published his work after Herodotus, it is more 
likely that the Lydiaca preceded the Histories. Ephorus thought so, calling Xanthus “a rather 
early writer who gave xd<; &<popji&£ to Herodotus (Ephorus [FGrHist no. 70], fr. 180 [= Athen- 
aeus 12.515 d-e]). That Xanthus furnished Herodotus with his “starting-points” is likely to mean 
that Herodotus’ work began where Xanthus’ left off (probably with the story of Gyges and the 
Wife of Candaules). But the statement also shows that Ephorus regarded Xanthus as the earlier 
of the two writers, and Ephorus is the best witness we have on the question. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (De Thuc. 5) put Xanthus in Thucydides' generation, but - contradictorily - “a 
little before the Peloponnesian War”. If Xanthus’ Lydiaca was indeed limited to the “mythical” 
past of Lydia, his work would fit quite well with pre-Herodotean prose works dealing with the 
heroic past, a Lydian parallel to the mythographies of Hecataeus, Acusilaus and Pherecydes. 

64 Niebuhr, History of Rome, I, p. 111. 
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what “the Lydians” in the fifth century believed or did not believe about the 
reign of King Atys 65 . 

On that topic, we could ask for no witness more informed than Xanthus. 
Dionysius’ statements show not that Xanthus disagreed with the story at Hdt. 
1.94, but that he had never heard it. Had Xanthus known the story which we 
read at Hdt. 1.94, he either would have disparaged it, or (far the more likely 
alternative) would have trumped it, acknowledging the Tyrsenians’ Lydian 
paternity and improving on it. Xanthus believed in migrations led by men with 
impressive names: Skamandrios, he reported, was the hero who led the 
Phrygians from Europe to Asia shortly after the Trojan War 66 . Xanthus also 
was pleased to point out the Lydians’ contributions to culture and their 
building of cities. He described how the Lydians had built Ashkelon, which 
Egyptian inscriptions show to have been one of the greatest cities of southern 
Canaan already in the Late Bronze Age. The Egyptian inscriptions, however, 
were not accessible to scholars in the fifth century BC. According to Xanthus, 
a Lydian general named Askalos was sent by King Akiamos to invade Syria. 
While there, Askalos fell in love with a Syrian woman and founded the city 
that bears his name 67 . In the light of what Xanthus does say and believe, the 
fact that he says nothing about the Etruscan cities or a link between Lydia and 
the Tyrsenians can only mean that the story which we find at Hdt. 1.94 was not 
common currency among “the Lydians” before Herodotus published it. 

IV. Herodotus’ Learned Informant 

The Herodotean formula, “the Lydians say”, may mean not only that what 
follows is something that most Lydians would know, but also that the story 
one is about to hear was told to Herodotus by a Lydian logioi. The logioi to 
whom Herodotus makes reference are learned barbarians, literate in Greek 
and well enough versed in the Greek mythoi to challenge them, add to them, 
or revise them 69 . This had been going on since Hecataeus of Miletus got from 


65 Xanthus is not mentioned in Piganiol’s “Les Etrusques peuple d’Orient” and Richardson’s 
The Etruscans. Hencken noted Xanthus’ silence but discounted it betimes: “An argument on the 
alleged silence of a work now lost is not a strong one ... An argument based on the silence of a 
long-lost history is not a very positive one” ( Tarquinia, pp. 611 and 614). But the argument, 
however narrow, is strong indeed. Whether the Etruscans did or did not come from the Aegean 
is something that Xanthus could not have known. We turn to Xanthus only to ask whether the 
story we find at Hdt. 1.94 was indeed a story which the Lydians themselves told. 

66 Xanthus ( FGrHist, no. 765), frags. 14 and 21. 

67 Xanthus, frag. 8. 

68 The flexibility of the formula is obvious in Bk. 2, where Herodotus often cites “the Egypti¬ 
ans” when his source is an Egyptian “priest” who had some knowledge of Greek literature. On 
the equivalence of “the Egyptians” with “the priests” of Egypt see Fehling, Herodotus, pp. 72-3. 

69 For logioi see Hdt. 1.1-5; 2.3.1; 2.77.1; 4.46.1. Gregory Nagy, “Herodotus the Logioi, 
Arethusa 20 (1987), p. 182, argued that Herodotus saw himself as a logios ; at p. 204 in the same 
volume, Mabel Lang doubts that Herodotus would have wanted to be called a logios, and notes 
that the logioi whom he does mention were readers of books rather than masters of oral 
traditions. 
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Egyptian priests the information he needed to “correct” the Greek myths and 
heroic genealogies. As the priests and other logioi saw it, life before the Trojan 
War was quite the same as life since, with no intercourse between gods and 
humans in either period. Because of their eminently rational outlook the 
barbarian logioi seemed to an educated Greek to be more reliable guides to the 
distant past than were the Greek poets. But they were not. In fact, the Greeks’ 
eastern neighbors were “people without history” - in the terminology of 
Claude Levi-Strauss - and the logioi to whom Hecataeus, Herodotus and 
other Greeks resorted could do little more than demythologize and re-cycle 
the information which they had learned from the Greeks in the first place 70 . 
Herodotus says that his long story (2.112-15) about Helen’s sojourn in Egypt 
during the Trojan War was given to him by “the Egyptian priests”, and 
undoubtedly it was (Herodotus could hardly have talked with any Memphite 
who did not think of himself as a “priest of Hephaistos”), but nobody today 
will confuse such learned speculation with “Egyptian tradition”. 

Herodotus and his original readers, however, were in a poor position to 
discriminate between stories that - whether true or not - were genuinely 
popular traditions, and those which were newly framed “reconstructions” of 
the past. Herodotus was a pioneer in writing down the many and varied 
traditions which until his time had been orally preserved, and literate Greeks 
of the late fifth century expected to read in his and his imitators’ works many 
remarkable things that had somewhere and somehow survived in mythoi or 
logoi. By the Hellenistic period readers could look to “the early writers” for 
authoritative accounts of the past, and new stories about the distant past were 
likely to be dismissed as plasmata. But in Herodotus’ time the authority of the 
written word was just being established. In the course of his histone Herodo¬ 
tus encountered dozens of stories that were, in his own words, “amazing”, and 
he passed them along. 

One topic on which the logioi were helpful was archaiologia, the explana¬ 
tion for the arche of an ethnos and its cities. Although most scholars today do 
not reckon with the “origin” of a nation, and even tend to see the nation itself 
as nothing more than the self-image of the people who claim to belong to it, 
the classical Greeks had no doubt about the reality of nations, and believed 
that every nation had a “beginning”. These were not, of course, beginnings in 
the absolute sense. Rather, the Greeks expected to know where a nation had 
“come from”, and that could be answered either geographically or etymologi¬ 
cally. As the Greeks saw it, nations gave their names to places rather than the 
other way round, and so a nation might have lived elsewhere before arriving at 
its telos. Those who knew where a nation had lived before it moved to the 
place to which it gave its name knew something about its arche. 

70 On this see Drews, Greek Accounts, pp. 7-8, 78-81, 107-08. 
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The most important part of the arche, however, was the name itself. Since a 
nation’s name was not seen as deriving from a place, other sources had to be 
found. Having forgotten, for example, that the people whom they called Sikels 
were so named because the first Greek colonists found them on the island of 
Sicily, and not knowing that the Persians were merely the inhabitants of Fars 
(Persis), the Greeks were obliged to explain the origin of these and all the 
other ethnic names in their vocabulary. The necessary answers were supplied 
by archaiologiai. The groundrules which the Greeks followed in reconstruc¬ 
ting the origines gentium were described in a classic article by Elias Bickerman 
forty years ago 71 . The geographical origin was secondary to the origin of the 
name, since migrations could frequently be deduced from tell-tale names. For 
example, that Arcadians had settled in Latium was clear from the Palatine 
hill: the hill had obviously been named after Pallanteion, which was a town in 
Arcadia (Polybius corrected that aetiology, pointing out that the Palatine was 
named after Pallas, son of Herakles by Lavinia) 72 . Similarly, it was clear from 
their name that “the Phoenicians” had originally lived on the Red Sea, whence 
at some time they must have migrated. Although some nations were thought 
to have gotten their names from adjectives or common nouns, typically a 
nation was assumed to have been named after a hero who in some remarkable 
way had affected the fortunes of the nation. Thus the Medes were named after 
Medos, son of Medea, while the Persians got their name either from Perseus 
or from his son, Perses; for Greeks who denied that the Phoenicians were 
named from their long-time residence on the Red Sea, the preferred aetiology 
was that they were named after one of the several heroes named Phoenix. In 
all cases, archaiologiai proceeded from what was known - that is, the informa¬ 
tion that an educated Greek would have already had - and attached the 
unknown to it. 

By the fifth century the Greeks needed an explanation for the peoples and 
cities of central and northern Italy. By that time not only had “the Tyrsenians” 
gone to war with the Phocaeans at Alalia, but Rome and Caere were in contact 
with Delphi, and Arimnestos “who was basileus among the Tyrrhenof' had 
apparently dedicated a throne at the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus 73 . Thus 
archaiologiai about Italy were required. The Latins were explained as having 
been named after Latinos, son of Odysseus and Circe. Rome was said to have 
been named either after its great strength (^cbpr)), or after a woman named 
Rhome, who either was a daughter of Italos, or was one of the women who 

-4 Bickerman, “Origines Gentium”, CP41 (1952), pp. 65-81. 

72 Cited by Dion. Hal., AR 1.32.1. Bickerman, *Origines Gentium”, p. 65, was perhaps right in 
suggesting that Evander’s name “was arbitrarily picked up in a mythological catalogue”. 

73 For the Caeretans and their treasury at Delphi see Hdt. 1.165-67 and Strabo 5.2.3. For 
Arimnestos, reputedly the first barbarian to make a dedication to Olympian Zeus, see Pausanias 
5.12.5. 
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accompanied Odysseus and Aeneas to the west 74 . The city of Caere evidently 
received its name when a resident shouted “Hello!” (xatpe) at strangers who 
had asked the name of the city in the distance 75 . 

Explanations of the Tyrsenians were not quite satisfactory. Hellanicus 
reported that they were Pelasgians, who had been expelled from Greece by the 
Hellenes and thereupon, under the leadership of Nanas, migrated to Italy 76 . 
Although it explained what land the Tyrsenians had come from, this aetiology 
said nothing about their name, and unless one knew where a nation got its 
name one did not really know the nation’s arche. Some guessed that the 
Tyrsenians were so named because of their fondness for towers (rupaei^) 77 . 
Most fifth-century scholars, however, would have argued that the Tyrsenians 
must have been named after a hero: Tyrsenos or - in Attic - Tyrrhenos. Some 
scholars decided that Tyrsenos was a son of Telephos and grandson of 
Herakles, but we do not know whether that genealogy was available when 
Hellanicus wrote his Phoronis 78 . 

A convincing eponymous was evidently not produced until Herodotus’ 
informant attended to the matter. He discovered, first of all, that the epony¬ 
mous had a Lydian name. Perhaps the insight was inspired by a sojourn in 
Athens, where the eponymous was pronounced Tyrrhenos. Herodotus of 
course uses the standard Ionic forms, Tyrsenos and Tyrsenoi, but his informant 
may have followed the Attic usage. At any rate, the name Tyrrhenos was 
observed to have a connection with a Lydian town named Tyrrha or Tarrha, 
and Herodotus’ informant may have been responsible for the observation. But 
the town and its names are attested only by late lexicographers 79 , and it is 
possible that they were invented long after Herodotus’ time, in order to 
solidify Lydia’s claim to be the Tyrsenians’ metropolis. There was, however, 
another word, indisputably old, that could have served the aetiologist. The 
word tyrannos was, or was thought to be, a Lydian word. That the Tyrrhenos 
who gave his name to the Tyrrhenoi was a Lydian tyrannos was an entirely 
reasonable deduction. Philochorus of Athens turned the etymology around 
and informed his readers that the word tyrannos was derived from the Tyrrhe- 


74 On this tradition see the meticulous philological analysis -*+ Friedrich Solmsen, ‘“Aeneas 
Founded Rome with Odysseus’”, HSCP 90 (1986), pp. 93-110. 

75 Strabo 5.2.3. 

76 Hellanicus (FGrHist no. 4), fr. 4. 

77 Dion. Hal., AR 1.26.2. 

78 On the ancestry of Tyrrhenos see Dion. Hal. AR 1.27-28. 

79 Tyrrha is mentioned by the Etym. Gud., s. v. tyrannos : "Either from the Tyrrhenians, for 
they were brutal, or else from Gyges, who came from Tyrrha, a Lycian city, where he was first 
tyrant” (the mss. reads Lykia, and has been emended to Lydia). Stephanus of Byzantium, s. v. 
Tarrha, identifies that place as “a city of Lydia”. Whether either city actually existed, or had any 
connection with the modern city of Tire (fifty miles southwest of Sardis) is unknown. 
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not, since that nation was incorrigibly violent and predator/ 0 . The point is that 
there were Lydian words that sounded enough like Tyrrhenos to suggest the 
aetiology and support it (the same words, not surprisingly, have in modem 
times been produced as “evidence” that the Tyrsenians did indeed come from 
Lydia or its vicinity). 

Having identified Tyrrhenos as a Lydian prince, our logios had only to find 
a place for him somewhere in the mythical dynasties of Lydia. Xanthus 
reported that the first king, Atys, had two sons, Lydos and Torebos, after 
whom the Lydians and Torebians were named. Herodotus’ informant impro¬ 
ved on this parochial genealogy by dismissing Torebos (who simply vanishes, 
not a difficult feat since he had been conjured up only to explain the Torebi¬ 
ans, in whom educated Greeks had little interest) 81 , and identifying Atys’ 
second son as none other than the missing Tyrrhenos, who gave his name to 
the famous Tyrrhenoi . The logios evidently imagined Tyrrhenos’ colonizing 
expedition to Etruria as essentially similar to the colonizing expeditions 
launched from the Aegean in the eighth and seventh centuries. 

In short, what Bickerman said of the stories about Rome’s Trojan founders 
can as well be said of Hdt. 1.94: This story 

is no legend floating in the popular memory and passed from mouth to 
mouth. It is as little a saga as the descent of the Britons from Brute, the 
great grandson of Aeneas, or from the Lost Tribes of Israel. These are 
learned conjectures which are bounded by no tribal limitations nor 
associated with folktales. In exactly the same way no less a man than 
Hugo Grotius suggested that the North American Indians were Ger¬ 
mans (and that those of Yucatan were from Ethiopia, while the Peruvi¬ 
ans were of Chinese descent) 82 . 

Herodotus’ informant at 1.94 was also able to improve on the Greeks’ 
aetiology for the games they played. The Greeks supposed that these games 
had been invented by Palamedes at Troy, his purpose being - as in Hdt. 1.94 - 
to distract his comrades from a persistent famine. This tradition was given 
some publicity by one of Sophocles’ plays, now lost 83 . A Lydian logios in 

80 Philochorus (FGrHist no. 328), fr. 100; the Etym. Gudianum (see preceding note) also 
suggested that tyrannos was derived from the Tyrrhenoi. 

81 We do not even know what placename inspired the eponymous Torebos or Torrhebos. 
Steph. Byz, s. v. Torrhebos, calls it “a city of Lydia, from Torrhebos, son of Atys”. 

82 Bickerman, u Origines Gentium ", p. 66; for Bickerman’s estimate of Hdt. 1.94 see his remarks 
at p. 69: “Nothing can be more significant in this respect than the Etruscan question. From 
Herodotus on (who had referred to his Lydian informants) Greek and Latin authors endlessly 
repeated the hypothesis that the Etruscans came from Lydia. Others regarded them as ‘Pelasgi- 
ans’, but not even Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who claimed they were autochthonous, found it 
necessary to question the Etruscans themselves.” 

83 Sophocles, frag. 479 (Radt). On Palamedes as inventor of games in Greek tradition see Carl 
Muller, “Der Palamedesmythos im Philoktet des Euripides”, RhMus 133 (1990), pp. 205-07. 
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Athens would have objected that the Lydians had always played the very 
same games the Greeks played, and would have looked for a better explana¬ 
tion. The famine which led to the invention of games must have occurred in 
Lydia. Drought was a frequent scourge of Anatolia, and in the late fifth 
century there were unusually vivid memories of drought and famine. Xanthus 
reported that in the reign of Artaxerxes I (465-425) there was a drought so 
persistent that the lakes of Armenia and of Lower Phrygia receded, exposing 
the shells of sea-creatures along their shores 84 . Experience of that recent 
drought may well have suggested the context not only for the Lydians’ inven¬ 
tion of games, but also the reason why Prince Tyrrhenes and half a nation 
would have left Lydia for northern Italy. 

V. Conclusion 

The deference with which Hdt. 1.94 is often treated is primarily the result of 
circular reasoning among Etruscologists, ancient historians, and students of 
Greek historiography. The latter accord Hdt. 1.94 unusual respect because 
they are aware that many Etruscologists have believed that the Etruscans 
came from Asia Minor, and that some ancient historians now think that an 
unprecedented drought afflicted the Aegean at the end of the Bronze Age. 
Etruscologists and historians, in turn, have been encouraged to reach these 
otherwise unlikely conclusions because they find that students of Greek histo¬ 
riography treat Hdt. 1.94 with far more respect than would normally be shown 
to a fifth-century story about a prince named Tyrsenos, who lived many 
generations before Herakles’ affair with Iardanos’ slave-girl. Only by putting 
both the historical and historiographical considerations under the glass at the 
same time, and by seeing how the various misunderstandings arose, can one 
decide what Hdt. 1.94 is worth as historical evidence. 

Hdt. 1.94 is no exception to the generalizations that can be made about the 
Histories. Oral traditions stemming from an historic event were available, in 
Herodotus’ time, for the sixth and occasionally for the late seventh century. 
But from before the days of Cypselus and Gyges there was almost nothing. 
His story at 1.94 has been seen by many during the past century as a remarka¬ 
ble exception to this limited chronological range. Here, it has been thought, is 
something unique: a piece of genuine saga, handed down over almost eight 
centuries (and, even more surprisingly, preserved not by the Greeks but by the 
Lydians, who by and large knew far less about the past than did the Greeks). A 
comprehensive assessment reaches a very different conclusion: Hdt. 1.94 is 
not an 800-year-old oral tradition of the Lydians, but an aetiological construc¬ 
tion of the late fifth century, and probably produced in Athens 85 . On this point 

84 Xanthus, frag. 12. 

85 As Raaflaub, “Athenische Geschichte”, p. 210, has noted, in the late fifth century the 
Athenians’ understanding of their own Friihzeit included a very few old and genuine traditions 
which can hardly be extricated “aus der Masse des Spateren und schlicht Erfundenen”. 
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Mommsen, Meyer and other scholars who would later be dismissed as “hy¬ 
percritical” were right after all 86 . 

Vanderbilt University Robert Drews 

Nashville, Tennessee 

86 At Forschungen I, p. 4, Meyer made some excellent observations in support of his critical 
approach to the ancient literary “evidence” on the heroic past: “In my opinion, relatively little of 
this came from genuine folk tradition, and far more than has generally been suspected came 
from the creative and redactive work of individuals. Most consequential has been the tendency 
to underestimate how much was contributed by the work of ‘scholars’, who revised and reshaped 
the material over and over again, and in some instances were even responsible for creating it. 
The genealogical poets were here no different from the logographers and Ephorus” (“Meiner 
Meinung nach ist der Bestand an wirklich volkstiimlicher Tradition weit geringer, und individu- 
eller Erfindung und Umgestaltung weit grosser, als man gewohnlich glaubt. Vor allem aber 
unterschatzt man in verhangnisvoller Weise die gelehrte Arbeit, welche das ganze Material 
wieder und wieder umgestaltet und zum Theil erst geschaffen hat. Die genealogischen Dichter 
sind nicht anders zu beurtheilen als die Logographen und Ephoros”). Regrettably, by the time 
Meyer revised the second volume of his Geschichte des Altertums (Stuttgart and Berlin: 1928) he 
was no longer so skeptical about Hdt. 1.94, and announced his conversion to the new orthodoxy: 
“Wie gegenwartig wohl die meisten Forscher halte auch ich jetzt die Oberlieferung, dass die 
Etrusker fiber See nach Italien gekommen sind, fur zutreffend” (GdA II, 1, p. 556, n. 2). 
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MEDINET HABU: OXCARTS, SHIPS, AND MIGRATION THEORIES 


ROBERT DREWS, Vanderbilt University 


I. Introduction 

Xwo reliefs on the north wall of the mortuary temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu 
are commonly interpreted as illustrating Ramesses’ repulsion of a massive “migration of 
the Sea Peoples” that threatened Egypt. The reliefs show, it is supposed, that a migration 
proceeded toward Egypt on both land and sea. In one panel (see fig. 1), Ramesses and his 
archers are with their arrows bringing down enemies who are aboard ships that have come 
into the Nile Delta. In another panel (see fig. 2), Ramesses and his troops are wreaking 
havoc upon feather-helmeted opponents somewhere in Djahi, and the opponents are accom¬ 
panied by their women and children in oxcarts (see fig. 3). As Gaston Maspero formulated 
the thesis, between the reigns of Merneptah and Ramesses III four or five nations—the Tur- 
sha, the Sherden, the Shekelesh (together with their kindred, the Zakkala), and the Pe- 
leset—were driven out of Asia Minor and temporarily had to become “peuples de la mer,” 
or “Sea Nations.” All of these nations first attacked Egypt, with hopes of settling there, but 
soon the Sherden and Tursha carved out a home for themselves in Sardinia and Tyrsenia 
(Italy) respectively, to which they gave their names. The other “Sea Nations,” however, 
were still trying to take over the Egyptian Delta in the eighth year of Ramesses III. After 
being defeated by Ramesses, the Peleset settled next door and named the land “Philistia” 
after themselves, while the Shekelesh and Zakkala sailed away to an island in the west, 
which they jointly named “Sicily” after themselves. For the last hundred years a “migra¬ 
tion of the Sea Peoples” has appeared regularly in histories of Ramesside times. 1 


* Because I am not an Egyptologist, I am more than 
usually in debt to specialists who have read or heard 
early versions of this paper. Among them are William 
Murnane of the University of Memphis and E. F. 
Wente of the University of Chicago, both of whom 
offered very useful criticism. For excellent questions 
and suggestions on my broader “Philistine” thesis I 
must also thank Sarah Morris, William Schniedewind, 
and the Department of Near Eastern Languages and 
Cultures at U.C.L.A., and Malcolm Wiener and the 
Aegean Bronze Age Colloquium in New York. For er¬ 
rors that remain in the present paper, of course, I alone 
am responsible. 

1 And the oxcarts and ships at Medinet Habu have 
invariably served as the vehicles for this “migration of 
the Sea Peoples.” For a typical presentation, see John 
Wilson’s The Culture of Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 1951). 
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According to Wilson (p. 245), “the relentless surge of 
wave after wave of Sea Peoples shows one great folk¬ 
wandering.” In the eighth year of Ramesses III, “there 
came south a great wave of Sea Peoples, moving by 
land and sea. . . . They overran Anatolia, Cilicia, Cy¬ 
prus and northern Syria, ending the Hittite empire, and 
set up a camp somewhere in the northern Syrian plain, 
preparatory to invading Egypt. Those on the sea had 
boats with an abruptly turned-up end and a sharp ram¬ 
ming point. Those on land moved in ox-drawn carts, 
which were loaded with their household goods and ac¬ 
companied by their wives and children” (p. 259). R. O. 
Faulkner’s account is similar in CAH, vol. 2, pt. 2, pp. 
242-43: 

Having destroyed the Hittite empire they advanced into 
Amurru and apparently halted for a while to rest and concentrate 
their forces. Thereafter the confederates continued their march 
down the Syrian coast with their women and children in ox¬ 
carts, for this was an invasion to occupy and settle in the lands 
overrun, not merely to raid on a large scale, while offshore a 
considerable fleet escorted the march. To deal with this threat 
Ramesses mobilized his garrisons in Palestine with orders to 
bar the way of the advancing horde and hold them as much as 
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As I have argued elsewhere, Maspero’s “migration of the Sea Nations” was from the 
beginning sheer fantasy. 2 For most historians today, even nations living on land are an 
anachronism in the Bronze Age, and folk migrations are seen as typically late construc¬ 
tions, required for answering questions about national origins. 3 Finally, archaeologists 
have now learned enough about Bronze Age Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia to render Maspero’s 
speculation untenable if not ludicrous. For places such as Cyprus and the southern Levant, 
a distinction needs to be made between the immigration of small groups, which is real, and 
folk migrations, which are not. Although we may be quite sure that by the middle of the 
twelfth century B.c. several thousand immigrants from Crete and other civilized places 
in the Aegean had fled to the southern Levant, and participated in the building of Ash- 
kelon, Ashdod, Ekron, Gath, and a few smaller cities in the coastal plain, we must also 
observe that these Greek-speaking immigrants would have been a minority in a population 
in which the majority spoke a Northwest Semitic language and was descended from the 
Bronze Age inhabitants of the area. It seems that “Philistines” or—more clearly—“Pales¬ 
tinians” was simply one of the names (another being bene Yisra D el) that at the beginning 
of the Iron Age replaced “Canaanites,” the now-odious name that during the New King¬ 
dom had been used for the Egyptians’ subjects in the southern Levant. 4 

Because believers in “the migration of the Sea Peoples” (and more specifically in a 
migration of a Philistine nation to southern Canaan) have traditionally found evidence for 
it in the two reliefs at Medinet Habu, the present article will directly address those reliefs 
and will try to put them in their proper context. To the casual observer, families in ox¬ 
carts do suggest a migration, and I confess that when first addressing this topic, I failed 


possible while he got his main army into action, and in the 
event the invasion by land was effectively stopped. Meanwhile 
the hostile fleet was trapped by the Egyptian ships in a harbour 
or an estuary, probably in one of the mouths of the Nile, and 
utterly destroyed. . . . The danger from the Peoples of the Sea 
was thus averted on the very threshold of Egypt. 

The migration bulks even larger in Donald Redford’s 
Egypt, Canaan, and Israel in Ancient Times (Prince¬ 
ton, 1992): “It is no exaggeration to claim that the 
movement of the Sea Peoples, to anticipate a term to 
be coined for them in Egypt, changed the face of the 
ancient world more than any other single event before 
the time of Alexander the Great. ... In Egypt, the ob¬ 
vious goal of the movement, the effect proved negligi¬ 
ble when compared with what the movement of these 
migrants wrought in Palestine and Syria” (pp. 243- 
44). Although in the past both Egypt and the Levant 
had suffered from military invasions, neither place had 
hitherto experienced “an outright invasion of peoples 
from the Aegean, intent on settling down.” But that is 
what occurred in Ramesses’ eighth year, when “from 
their camp in Amurru—that is, in the Eleutheros Val¬ 
ley—the confederacy trundled south, women and chil¬ 
dren in oxcarts, while the ships kept pace off the coast” 
(pp. 250 and 255). 

2 For argument, and for references to the evolu¬ 
tion of Maspero’s speculation, see my The End of the 


Bronze Age: Changes in Warfare and the Catastrophe 
ca. 1200 B.C. (Princeton, 1993), pp. 48-72. Maspero’s 
predecessors had also seen the oxcarts as evidence of 
migration but not of a national or folk migration. In 
this view, persons and families (not “peuples”) from 
Sicily, Sardinia, Italy, and other places tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to infiltrate Egypt. See, for example, F. Chabas, 
Etudes sur Tantiquite historique d’apres les sources 
egyptiennes et les monuments reputes prehistoriques 
(Paris, 1872), pp. 255 and 319-20. Eduard Meyer like¬ 
wise initially supposed that barbarians from Sardinia, 
Sicily, Italy, the Aegean, and Anatolia gravitated to¬ 
ward Egypt: “Mit Weib und Kind ziehen sie einher, 
theils zu Lande auf Ochsenkaren, theils zur See in 
groBen offenen Ruderschiffen.” See Meyer, Geschichte 
des Alterthums, Vol. 2 (Stuttgart, 1893), pp. 210-11. 

3 The invention of Volkerwanderungen was charted 
long ago -+ Elias Bickerman, “ Origines Gentium 
Classical Philology 47 (1952): 65-81. On the broader 
question, and the degree to which nations are con¬ 
structs of nationalism, see Eric Hobsbawm, Nations 
and Nationalism since 1780: Programme, Myth, Real¬ 
ity (Cambridge, 1990). 

4 See my article “Canaanites and Philistines,” JSOT 
81 (1998): 39-61. 
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to look closely enough at what the Medinet Habu inscriptions say about the Djahi cam¬ 
paign. Although insisting that “the Sea Peoples” were entirely a creation of Maspero and 
that no “Philistine” or Palestinian nation was on the move in the early twelfth century b.c., 
I did suppose that the oxcart relief shows that at least a few Palestinians tried to move 
into Egypt at that time. 5 Even that concession was an error. Neither the inscriptions nor 
the reliefs at Medinet Habu suggest that Ramesses was trying to deter anyone—whether 
a nation or (as I had thought) a small group—from migrating to Egypt. The present ar¬ 
ticle will conclude that Ramesses’ enemies in his sea battle(s) were not migrators at all, 
but raiders who had sailed to the northeastern Delta in hopes of sacking one or more of 
the royal centers located there. As for Ramesses’ expedition into Djahi, that seems to have 
been a small-scale razzia that he justified as retaliation for earlier transgressions com¬ 
mitted by inhabitants of Djahi. In the “land battle” relief, with its oxcarts laden with 
women and children, what is being portrayed is not the repelling of an invading army or 
indeed a battle of any military significance. Rather, the scene in question shows Ramesses’ 
army overtaking and overwhelming either nomadic squatters or fugitive villagers, who 
have fled their settlements in a futile attempt to escape being killed or captured. The mi¬ 
gration supposedly attested by the Medinet Habu reliefs is a figment of the nineteenth- 
century imagination. 

II. The Medinet Habu Temple and Its Publication 

Although every New Kingdom pharaoh built or intended to build for himself a mortu¬ 
ary temple, in which his funerary cult was to be maintained “for millions of years,” many 
of the cults were long defunct already by the Saite period. When Upper Egypt was Chris¬ 
tianized in the fourth and fifth centuries, most of the mortuary temples still standing were 
vandalized and destroyed. Of the more than twenty such temples that once stood in the 
Theban necropolis, the temple of Ramesses III (1186-1155 B.c.) is easily the best pre¬ 
served. Ramesses had built his large (141 x 50 m) temple, along with a small palace for 
himself and residences for officials and for the priests who were to serve his mortuary cult, 
close against the hills at the western edge of the necropolis. Although Ramesses reigned 
at least thirty-one years, the last year mentioned in any of the temple’s inscriptions was 
Year 12, and it is therefore likely that by the middle of Ramesses’ reign the temple was 
already completed. A mud-brick wall, 18 m high, enclosed the royal precinct. 

The precinct owed its survival to its appropriation by Coptic monks, who saw it as 
suitable for a monastery. The monks plastered over many of the temple’s offending reliefs 
and inscriptions and so helped to preserve them (when the plaster was removed in the 
nineteenth century, color still adhered to many of the reliefs). From the fifth century to the 
eighth, a Coptic town grew up around the temple, especially on its northern flank. Medi¬ 
net Habu means “the city of Habu,” and possibly Habu was the name of a man important 
to the Coptic Christians who lived there. After the town declined and the monks aban¬ 
doned their monastery, the lower half of the temple’s walls began to disappear under an 
accumulation of sand and of debris from collapsed mud-brick houses of the town. The up¬ 
per portion of the temple’s walls, however, always remained visible. 

5 End of the Bronze Age, pp. 51-52. 
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After Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt brought the temple to the attention of Euro¬ 
pean scholars, Champollion supervised the drawing and publication of the reliefs visible 
in the 1820s. Clearing of the walls began in the 1850s, but another eighty years passed 
before the texts and reliefs were fully published. James Henry Breasted made the full pub¬ 
lication of Medinet Habu one of the first projects for the University of Chicago’s Oriental 
Institute. The entire operation, formally called the Epigraphic Survey, was meticulously 
organized and lavishly supported. Under the leadership of field director H. H. Nelson, the 
Epigraphic Survey began work at Medinet Habu in 1924. The team included architects, 
surveyors, photographers, draftsmen, artists, and epigraphers (William Edgerton and John 
Wilson, especially, with brief participation by Caroline Williams). The Epigraphic Survey 
launched the temple’s publication with two folio volumes of the temple’s “historical” re¬ 
liefs and inscriptions, 6 and Edgerton’s and Wilson’s translation of the texts in these two 
volumes was published in 1936. 7 With the Medinet Habu volumes, American Egyptology 
suddenly and dramatically moved to center-stage in a field that, since its inception, had 
been dominated by European—and especially French—scholars and institutions. Although 
the present article will take issue with the Epigraphic Survey’s interpretation of some of 
the reliefs and inscriptions of Medinet Habu, I need hardly say that no one would be able 
to propose any new interpretation had not the Epigraphic Survey done its work of record¬ 
ing and publication so very well. 

III. The Purpose of the Temple and Its Military Panorama 

The display of inscriptions and reliefs on Ramesses’ temple was intended to impress 
upon Amon—or upon the Theban Triad of Amon, Mut, and Khonsu—that during his reign 
Ramesses had indeed manifested those attributes that Amon required of New Kingdom 
pharaohs. For the benefit of the gods (and of the royal and priestly elite who lived within 
the temple precinct), virtually the entire surface of the temple, inside and out, was cov¬ 
ered with reliefs and inscriptions, all glorifying Ramesses III. Unfortunately, the attributes 
that the gods required of a pharaoh were not honesty and modesty but valor and piety. 
Ramesses’ scribes and artists, therefore, employed whatever visual and verbal hyperbole 
they could contrive in order to persuade the gods of His Majesty’s military and cultic ex¬ 
cellence. Between the two sets of pylons on the north wall, for example, Ramesses is 
shown conducting sieges of two Hittite fortresses, one of them being in Arzawa. A scholar 
expecting historical truth from the reliefs and inscriptions at Medinet Habu would be sur¬ 
prised at that, since by the time the reliefs were carved, the Hittite kingdom no longer 
existed. But Ramesses’ scribes and sculptors were not employed to provide posterity with 
correct historical information. As Harold Nelson observed, “the whole scene is in the ap¬ 
proved traditional style, belonging plainly to the series that has survived from the 19th 
dynasty at Karnak. That Ramses III ever reached the Hittite district of Arzawa and laid 


6 Medinet Habu I (Plates 1-54): Earlier Historical 
Records of Ramses III (Chicago, 1930); and Medinet 
Habu II (Plates 55-130): Later Historical Records of 
Ramses III (Chicago, 1932). In the present article, all 
references to “plates” will be to the plates as num¬ 
bered in these two volumes. 


7 William Edgerton and John Wilson, Historical 
Records of Ramses III: The Texts in Medinet Habu 
Volumes I and II (Chicago, 1936). Unless otherwise 
noted, translations of the Medinet Habu texts will be 
taken from this volume. 
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siege to the town of that name is difficult to believe. Other monarchs before him had done 
so and had recorded the achievement on their monuments. Ramses III must also include 
in his records such an event.” 8 Equally suspect are reliefs on an interior wall of the first 
courtyard that celebrate Ramesses’ reduction of a city in Amor and his bringing of Syrian 
and other Asiatic captives to Egypt. 9 That Ramesses III actually campaigned in Syria is 
very doubtful, and again it is likely that our king ordered the reliefs to be copied from ear¬ 
lier monuments simply because a depiction of triumphs in Syria was certain to confer 
much glory on any Egyptian king. 10 

The inscriptions at Medinet Habu seem to be no more reliable as historical sources 
than are the reliefs. Wilson found the language of the inscriptions striking and original, 
but also frequently incorrect as well as turgid and bombastic, and concluded that because 
Ramesses’ own scribes had difficulties with the classical language of the Eighteenth Dy¬ 
nasty the king did not scruple “to plagiarize from his immediate predecessors entire in¬ 
scriptions, which needed only to be brought up to date to be quite in place at Medinet 
Habu.” 11 Leonard Lesko goes still further, suggesting that in order to enhance his own mil¬ 
itary image for eternity Ramesses III not only copied texts and pictures from the Rames- 
seum of Ramesses II and the mortuary temple of Merneptah (now totally destroyed), but 
also dismantled parts of his predecessors’ temples in order to appropriate blocks suitable 
for his own. 12 

Especially appropriate for panoramic displays were the exteriors of the rear (western) 
wall and of the two flank walls that stretched westward from the second set of pylons (see 
fig. 4 for the plan of the temple). The south wall attested to Ramesses’ piety: here 
Ramesses had inscribed the “Great Calendar of Feasts and Offerings,” a long text that lists 
by name thirty-five feasts (some of them traditional and others having been established by 
Ramesses himself) for which His Majesty made provision and the offerings appropriate 
for each. The western and northern walls, on the other hand, celebrated the king’s mili¬ 
tary prowess. A band approximately 5 m high, and running across the upper portion of 
these exterior walls, was divided into sixteen panels, to which in this article I have, for the 
sake of convenience, assigned Roman numerals. The culmination of the entire display is 
Panel XVI (see fig. 5), directly abutting the second pylon on the north wall. In this panel, 
Ramesses presents to the Theban Triad two groups of captives, both of which were guilty 


8 Nelson, “The Epigraphic Survey 1928-1931,” 
Oriental Institute Communications (O/C) no. 10 (1931): 
27-29. Barbara Cifola, “The Terminology of Ramses 
Ill’s Historical Records with a Formal Analysis of the 
War Scenes,” Or., n.s., 60 (1991): 14, n. 17, also con¬ 
cludes that the “Asiatic campaign” celebrated in the 
Medinet Habu reliefs and inscriptions was not historical 
and “can probably be explained by Ramses Ill’s wish 
to emulate his more famous predecessors, in particular 
Ramses II.” On the mythical character of Egyptian 
“historical” reliefs and inscriptions, -+ John Wilson, 
“The Royal Myth in Ancient Egypt,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society 100 (1956): 439-42. 

9 Medinet Habu II, pis. 94, 96, and 98. 

10 Leonard Lesko, “Egypt in the 12th Century 

B.C.,” in William Ward and Martha Joukousky, eds., 


The Crisis Years: The 12th Century B.C. (Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1992), p. 153, finds the Syrian campaign “highly 
questionable.” For a full analysis of the reliefs depict¬ 
ing “the so-called Syrian campaign,” see G. Gaballa, 
Narrative in Egyptian Art (Mainz, 1976), pp. 126-29. 
Gaballa found the reality of the Syrian campaign “ex¬ 
tremely doubtful.” It appears that at least two-thirds 
of the cultic or calendar scenes at Medinet Habu are 
copies, many almost identical, of scenes ordered by 
Ramesses the Great; on this, see C. F. Nims, “Rames- 
seum Sources of Medinet Habu Reliefs,” in J. H. 
Johnson and E. F. Wente, eds., Studies in Honor of 
George R. Hughes (Chicago, 1976), pp. 169-75. 

11 Wilson, “The Language of the Historical Texts 
Commemorating Ramses III,” OIC no. 7 (1930): 25. 

12 Lesko, “Egypt,” pp. 152-53. 
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-Panel XVI: Ramesses’ presentation of Tjekker and Libyan captives to Theban Triad (pi. 43 in Medinet Habu /). 
Courtesy of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
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of violating the frontiers of Egypt. The captives in the upper register, clad in short kilts 
and wearing feathered helmets, are identified as “the fallen ones of Tjekker .” The captives 
in the lower register, all long-haired and wearing ankle-length robes, are identified as “the 
fallen ones of Libya.” 

This culminating scene. Panel XVI, is preceded by fifteen panels illustrating the vari¬ 
ous aspects of the king’s valor. They show him, that is, as a conqueror of foes on each 
of Egypt’s three traditional frontiers: the southern, the western, and the northern. The first 
three panels, proceeding from right to left on the rear wall, display Ramesses’ heroism on 
the southern border, where he defeats a force of Nubians and “the wretched countries of 
Kush.” The next six panels, wrapping around the corner of the rear and the north walls, ad¬ 
vertise his great achievements on Egypt’s western frontier: Panels IV through IX celebrate 
his victory over Libyans and others from the wretched land of Temeh who have trans¬ 
gressed Egypt’s western frontier. The last seven panels portray Ramesses’ valor in defend¬ 
ing Egypt’s northern border. Panels X, XI, and XII illustrate an expedition into Djahi, and 
it is here that we see the well-known “land battle” scene, with its oxcarts. Panel XIII pro¬ 
vides yet another example of Ramesses’ bravery and prowess: his killing of lions. The last 
instance of Ramesses’ valor is his dispatch of seaborne aggressors who have sailed into 
the Nile mouths, and it was perhaps this display in which both Ramesses and his artists 
took most pride (the Medinet Habu sculptors may have been the first to depict their pha¬ 
raoh in action against enemies aboard ships). Although only two panels are devoted to the 
story, the great Panel XIV—the sea battle (see fig. 1)—is 15 m wide and occupies as much 
space as any two of the other panels in the north-wall panorama. The adjacent Panel XV 
(see fig. 6), of normal width, portrays Ramesses being presented with the captives taken 
in the sea battle. 

War scenes of any kind on Egyptian monuments were an innovation of the New King¬ 
dom, and only from the Ramesside period have a fair number survived. In Old and Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom art, the king’s valor had been shown only in symbolic scenes, the pharaoh 
smiting enemy chieftains or presenting captives to the gods, but in the Eighteenth Dy¬ 
nasty pharaohs seem to have begun ordering reliefs that depicted “real” action on a battle¬ 
field. 13 Although these scenes might be “real” rather than purely symbolic, however, they 
do not seem to have been intended primarily as representations of specific events. As Wil¬ 
son expressed it, the representations of a pharaoh in action were meant to convey the 
“larger truth” of the superhuman ruler rather than the “narrower truth” of what that pha¬ 
raoh had actually accomplished. 14 The lion-hunt scene in Panel XIII at Medinet Habu, for 
example, was obviously intended as a general “characterization” of Ramesses III rather 
than as a record of a particular adventure. 

Whether Panels I, II, and III—on the rear wall—depict something that actually hap¬ 
pened is not certain. They show Ramesses in victory over Nubians, and because Egyptian 


13 Gaballa, Narrative in Egyptian Art , p. 100, sug¬ 
gested that military realism was an innovation in 
Egyptian art during the Ramesside period. Recently, 
however, two monumental battle reliefs have been 
identified as coming from the reigns of Thutmose III or 
Amenhotep II; see Peter Brand, “Thutmoside Battle 
Relief,” in N. Thomas, ed., The American Discovery of 
Ancient Egypt (Los Angeles, 1995), pp. 170-71. 


14 Wilson, “Royal Myth,” p. 441. Cf. Henriette 
Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement: An Es¬ 
say on Space and Time in the Representational Art 
of the Ancient Near East (London, 1951), p. 33, and 
Gaballa, Narrative in Egyptian Art, p. 5. 
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power in the south had been fully established by his predecessors, most Egyptologists 
have regarded it as improbable that Ramesses III ever had an occasion to fight against 
Nubians. On the other hand, Kenneth Kitchen has argued that Ramesses did fight a minor 
war in the south, and it may be that Ramesses conducted a perfunctory campaign there 
merely to establish his royal credentials. Whether he fought a nominal campaign in the 
south or no campaign at all, we may be sure that Ramesses decided to include a victory 
over Nubians in his temple’s military panorama because it was important that the pano¬ 
rama span Egypt’s traditional geographical horizon. 15 

Panels IV through IX celebrate Ramesses’ valor against people from the land on Egypt’s 
western frontier. For the sake of convenience, scholars usually call this land “Libya.” Al¬ 
though in Ramesses’ inscriptions his western opponents are sometimes identified as Lib¬ 
yans (the proper name in Egyptian texts, rbw , can be vocalized either as Rebu or Libu), 
more often they are Temeh and Meshwesh. Whatever one thinks of Ramesses’ claims to 
have been victorious in Arzawa, Syria, and Kush, we can be quite sure that he did con¬ 
duct at least one campaign on Egypt’s western border. Ramesses and his artists devoted far 
more space, in both reliefs and inscriptions, to his prowess against the enemies on Egypt’s 
western front than to any other subject. 16 Inscriptions in the interior courtyards imply that 
he fought on the Libyan frontier both in Year 5 and in Year 11. Both campaigns may be 
alluded to in a text accompanying Panel IX and claiming victory over 

the land of Temeh, Seped, and Meshwesh, who were robbers, ruining Egypt daily, but were made 
prostrate under my feet. Their root is cut off. . . . Their feet have ceased to tread Egypt forever, 
through the goodly counsels which his majesty made to take care of [Egyp]t, which had been 
wasted. Rejoice and exult ye to the hei[ght] of heaven, for I have appeared like Montu, extending 
Egypt . 17 

The Year 5 inscription (about whose reliability there is some skepticism) celebrates a 
great victory over an army made up of Libyans, Seped, and Meshwesh, all of whom 
resented Ramesses’ installation of a boy-king over the land of Temeh. This battle resulted 
in “hands and phalli without number,” and on the north-wall panorama Panel IX shows 
five piles of hands and penises, each pile labeled as made up of more than twelve thousand 
specimens of the one or the other. 18 The campaign claimed for Year 11 is not so impres¬ 
sive and can hardly be doubted. The “Great Calendar of Feasts and Offerings” inscribed 


15 I have not seen Kitchen’s “Historical Observa¬ 
tions on Ramesside Nubia,” in Erika Endesfelder et al., 
eds., Agypten und Kusch, Schriften zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des alten Orients, vol. 13 (Berlin, 1977), pp. 
224-25, but note the acceptance of his arguments by 
Cifola, “Terminology,” p. 14, n. 17. Cifola suggests 
that Ramesses III did conduct some kind of Nubian 
campaign precisely because there was no need for one: 
“it had the role of asserting Pharaoh’s power over the 
South, since it was one of those facile military cam¬ 
paigns that a justly enthroned king undertook as a 
proof of his valour.” 

16 Of the ninety-nine “historical” records in the 
first two volumes of Medinet Habu, more than a third 
celebrate one or another “Libyan” achievement of 
Ramesses (pis. 13 through 28, in the first volume, and 
pis. 68 through 86 in the second). 


17 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pi. 22, 
lines 4-11. 

18 For Panel IX see pi. 22, and for the text see 
Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pis. 27- 
28, lines 36-37. The Year 5 inscription gives no dates 
and few details for this great battle, and Leonard Lesko 
(“Egypt in the 12th Century BC,” p. 153) has sug¬ 
gested that the report of the battle was quarried from 
Merneptah’s temple. The details and nomenclature in 
the Year 5 inscription at Medinet Habu, however, are 
different enough from the various Merneptah texts to 
make it unlikely that the entire Year 5 inscription 
was taken over from Merneptah’s mortuary temple. 
The Year 5 inscription, as we shall see, refers to the 
seaborne aggressors as Tjeker, Denyen, and Peleset, 
names that are prominent in the Medinet Habu reliefs 
but do not appear in Merneptah’s inscriptions. 
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on the exterior of the south wall includes a festival established by Ramesses to celebrate 
his Libyan triumph of Year 11, and in fact an earlier text had to be removed from the south 
wall in order to make room for the inscription of the new feast. 19 Adding to this credibility 
is the fact that the Year 11 campaign has no parallels in the inscriptions of Merneptah or 
any other predecessor. It begins with a precise dating formula (“Year 11, fourth month of 
the third season, day 10 + x”). 20 The objective of the campaign seems to have been a gen¬ 
eral population of nomads and their herds. Under the leadership of a chief named Keper, 
many Meshwesh had begun infringing on the western Delta, and it was evidently in 
sweeping them out that Ramesses accomplished what is portrayed on a relief in the inte¬ 
rior of the first court. According to the inscriptions that accompany the relief, Ramesses 
slew 2,175 men in the action there portrayed, in addition to capturing 1,494 men and boys, 
558 women and girls, and a grand total of 42,721 sheep and other animals. 21 

IV. The Sea Battle in Reliefs and Inscriptions 

The two other manifestations of Ramesses’ valor that the military panorama celebrates— 
his leading of an expedition into Djahi and his defeat of seaborne aggressors—have for 
more than a hundred years been regarded as two episodes in a single “war.” This pur¬ 
ported war has usually been called either “the War against the Sea Peoples” or “the North¬ 
ern War,” and has regularly been dated to Year 8. Instead of labeling Panels V through XV 
as illustrations of “the Northern War,” as the Epigraphic Survey did, it will be less mis¬ 
leading to label them as illustrations of “Ramesses’ Prowess on Egypt’s Northern Fron¬ 
tier.” Certainly the texts in the military panorama date none of the actions there portrayed, 
nor do they say anything about a “war” that Ramesses fought and won, whether against 
“the Sea Peoples” or against any other opponent on his northern frontier. 

Two texts pertinent to the sea battle are inscribed within Panel XIV itself. In front of the 
colossal figure of Ramesses, shooting his bow at the ships of the aggressors, is a purely 
rhetorical paean to the god-king’s prowess as defender of Egypt: 

The good god, Montu in Egypt, great of strength like Baal in the foreign countries, strong of arms, 
undaunted of heart, haughty, skilled in his strength, a great wall for sheltering Egypt, so that there 
may come no land to injure it; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands: Usermare- 
Meriamon; Ramses III . 22 

The other text within Panel XIV, an inscription placed behind the great figure of the king, 
gives us another large dose of rhetoric and a small bit of information about the sea battle 
there portrayed: 

Now the northern countries, which were in their isles, were quivering in their bodies. They pene¬ 
trated the channels of the Nile mouths. Their nostrils have ceased (to function, so that) their desire 
is <to> breathe the breath. His majesty is gone forth like a whirlwind against them, fighting on the 
battlefield like a runner. The dread of him and the terror of him have entered into their bodies; (they 
are) capsized and overwhelmed in their places. Their hearts are taken away; their soul is flown 

19 Nelson, Medinet Habu /, p. 2, n. 16. ords, pi. 75, lines 16-25 and 37-38. 

20 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pis. 22 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pis. 

80-83, line 1. 37-39, lines 1-7. 

21 Medinet Habu II, pi. 75; for translation of the 
inscription see Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Rec- 
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away. Their weapons are scattered in the sea. His arrow pierces him whom he has wished among 
them, while the fugitive is become one fallen into the water. His majesty is like an enraged lion, 
attacking his assailant with his paws; plundering on his right hand and powerful on his left hand, 
like Set destroying the serpent “Evil of Character.” It is Amon-Re who has overthrown for him the 
lands and has crushed for him every land under his feet; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of 
the Two Lands: Usermare-Meriamon . 23 

A text in the following panel, Panel XV (see fig. 6), and placed before the figure of 
Ramesses III, adds a bit more: 

Spoken by his majesty to the royal princes, the officials, the royal chamberlains, and the charioteers: 
“See ye the great strength of my father Amon-Re! As for the countries who came from their land in 
the isles in the midst of the sea, as they were (coming) forward toward Egypt, their hearts relying 
on their hands, a net was prepared for them, to ensnare them. They that entered into the Nile mouths 
were caught, fallen into the midst of it, pinioned in their places, butchered, and their bodies hacked 
up. I have caused that you see my strength, which was in that which my arm has done, while I was 
alone. My arrow hit the mark without fail, while my arms and my hand were steadfast. I was like a 
falcon in the midst of small fowl, for my talon did not fail upon their heads. Amon-Re was on my 
right and on my left, and the awe of him and the terror of him were in my person. Rejoice ye, for 
that which I commanded is come to pass, and my counsels and my plans are perfected. Amon-Re 
repels my foe and gives to me every land in my grasp .” 24 

Although this text speaks of the transgressors as coming from islands “in the midst of 
the sea,” it does not name names or supply dates. Nor is any usable information included 
in any of the five shorter texts (all of which are entirely rhetorical, with no “historical” 
content whatever) that appear within Panel XV. 

In the interior courts, however, inscriptions referring to a sea battle give us some year- 
dates and also identify the aggressors who sailed into the Nile mouths. First of all, 
Ramesses’ victory in a sea battle is claimed on an inscription headed “Year 5.” The boast 
is repeated at much greater length in an inscription headed “Year 8.” Finally, a victory over 
the same group of aggressors is briefly advertised in a third inscription, headed “Year 12.” 
Unlike the Year 11 inscription, however, with its detailed dating (season-month-day) of 
Ramesses’ Meshwesh campaign in Libya, none of the year-inscriptions that refer to a sea 
battle gives a precise date for it or, in fact, even states that the battle was fought in the year 
of the inscription. One could argue that the year-inscriptions provide “evidence” of a sort 
that Ramesses fought and won three sea battles: in Year 5, Year 8, and Year 12. Because 
of similarities in phrasing and details among these three inscriptions, however, it is more 
likely that all three inscriptions refer to the same battle, perhaps fought early in Ramesses’ 
reign, and that in order to create an impression of repeated sea victories, Ramesses ordered 
his scribes to make references to that single battle in three year-inscriptions. The Year 5 
inscription declares, 

The northern countries quivered in their bodies, the Philistines, Tjekk[er and . . . ]. They cut off 
their (own) land, and were coming, their soul finished. They were teher warriors on land; another 
(group) was on the sea. Those who came on [land were overthrown and killed . . . ]. Amon-Re was 
after them, destroying them. Those who entered the river-mouths were like birds ensnared in the 
net. . . . Their leaders were carried off and slain. They were cast down and pinioned. ... 25 

^ Ibid., lines 8-32. 25 Pis. 27-28, lines 51-56; the translation given here 

24 Ibid., pi. 42, lines 1-13. is as revised by Wilson for J. B. Pritchard, ed., Ancient 
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The famous Year 8 inscription tells a similar story but with many more details. The fol¬ 
lowing is John Wilson’s revised translation: 

The foreign countries made a conspiracy in their islands. All at once the lands were removed and 
scattered in the fray. No land could stand before their arms, from Hatti, Kode, Carchemish, Arzawa, 
and Alashiya on, being cut off at [one time]. A camp [was set up] in one place in Amor. They des¬ 
olated its people, and its land was like that which has never come into being. They were coming 
forward toward Egypt, while the flame was prepared before them. Their confederation was the Phi¬ 
listines, Tjeker, Shekelesh, Denye(n), and Weshesh, lands united. They laid their hands upon the 
lands as far as the circuit of the earth, their hearts confident and trusting: “Our plans will succeed!” 

Now the heart of this god, the Lord of the Gods, was prepared and ready to ensnare them like 
birds. ... I organized my frontier in Djahi, prepared before them: princes, commanders of garri¬ 
sons, and maryanu. I have the river-mouths prepared like a strong wall, with warships, galleys and 
coasters, (fully) equipped , for they were manned completely from bow to stern with valiant warriors 
carrying their weapons. The troops consisted of every picked man of Egypt. They were like lions 
roaring upon the mountain tops. The chariotry consisted of runners, of picked men, of every good 
and capable chariot-warrior. The horses were quivering in every part of their bodies, prepared to 
crush the foreign countries under their hoofs. I was the valiant Montu, standing fast at their head, so 
that they might gaze upon the capturing of my hands. 

Those who reached my frontier, their seed is not, their heart and soul are finished forever and ever. 
Those who came forward together on the sea, the full flame was in front of them at the river- 
mouths, while a stockade of lances surrounded them on the shore They were dragged in, enclosed, 
and prostrated on the beach, killed, and made into heaps from tail to head. Their ships and their 
goods were as if fallen into the water. 

I have made the lands turn back from (even) mentioning Egypt; for when they pronounce my name 
in their land, then they are burned up. Since I sat upon the throne of Har-akhti and the Great-of- 
Magic was fixed upon my head like Re, I have not let foreign countries behold the frontier of 
Egypt, to boast thereof to the Nine Bows . 26 

Finally, a stele to the south of the main gateway, on the face of the first pylon, begins 
with the phrase, “Year 12 under the majesty of Horus,” and among other accomplishments 
of His Majesty includes the following brief statement: 

I overthrew the Thekfer], the land of Pele[set], the Denyen, the [W]eshesh, and the Shekelesh; I 

destroyed the breath of the Mesh[wesh],-, Sebet,-, devastated in their (own) land. I am 

fine of plan and excellent of- . 27 

In the Year 8 text, Ramesses boasts of a great victory against a “confederation” of ag¬ 
gressors who had wrought havoc in Asia Minor, Cyprus, and the Levant. Barbara Cifola 
has noted that Egyptian royal inscriptions regularly depict the pharaoh, all alone, confront¬ 
ing a vast confederation: the more names listed in the confederation, the greater was the 
triumph of the king in defeating it. 28 If even a few men from a distant land were discovered 


Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, 3d 
ed. (Princeton, 1969), p. 263 (hereafter A NET). 

26 Lines 16-25 of the Year 8 inscription (pi. 46). 
The translation is Wilson’s, ibid., pp. 262-63. 

27 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pi. 107, 
lines 7-9. 

28 Cifola, “Ramses III and the Sea Peoples: A 


Structural Analysis of the Medinet Habu Inscriptions,” 
Or., n.s., 57 (1988): 283 and especially p. 297: “The 
coalition is a recurring topos too, in that it serves to 
portray the enemy as a coward who joins with others 
in order to attack solitary Egypt more easily.” See also 
idem, “Terminology,” pp. 52-53. 
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among the prisoners taken on a campaign, an Egyptian king listed the land as having been 
part of a great coalition that he had crushed. 

The victory of which Ramesses III boasts was a sea battle, fought against aggressors 
who came in ships, and he won it by manning ships of his own with peerless archers and 
stationing them along a mouth of the Nile. Obviously, none of the year-inscriptions sug¬ 
gests that the aggressors were the vanguard of a horde of migrators. The brief vaunt in 
the Year 5 inscription, however, indicates that at the same time that the aggressors’ ships 
were sailing toward the Delta, teher -warriors tried to steal through the Sinai on foot. These 
teher -warriors were evidently thwarted by Ramesses’ garrison commanders in Djahi, 29 and 
because he did not personally play a role in it, whatever ground action paralleled the as¬ 
sault by sea was not important enough for Ramesses to portray or describe (he says only, 
“I organized my frontier in Djahi”). Ramesses did play a central role in the land action 
commemorated in Panel XII, but we shall see that Panel XII, usually interpreted as por¬ 
traying “the land battle against the Sea Peoples,” in fact depicted something quite different. 

The sea battle reliefs in the north-wall panorama are usually thought to portray a bat¬ 
tle that took place in Year 8. Perhaps they do, although the Year 8 inscription does not 
actually claim that a sea battle took place in that year. Because the text in Panel XIV be¬ 
gins with the same phrase (“the northern countries . . . were quivering in their bodies”) 
that introduces the sea battle portion of the Year 5 inscription, it is equally possible that 
the battle took place in his fifth year or indeed that Ramesses had to fight a sea battle more 
than once. Undoubtedly, Ramesses intended the panels to celebrate whatever sea battle(s) 
he had won, whenever he had been threatened by aggressors who came by sea. 

V. The Identity of the Aggressors in the Sea Battle(s) 

Some of the aggressors in the sea battle(s) about which Ramesses boasted cannot be 
identified, and, as noted above, an Egyptian king typically exaggerated the number of to- 
ponyms and ethnonyms arrayed against him. Two texts include what must be Sardinians 
(“srdn of the sea”) among the aggressors against Ramesses, and men from Italy (which 
the Greeks originally knew as Tyrsenia) are implicated by a single reference to “trs of the 
sea.” 30 But most of the texts from Medinet Habu say nothing about men from Sardinia and 
Italy, and it is likely that Ramesses’ scribes copied these names from Nineteenth Dynasty 
inscriptions. 31 There is good reason to think, however, that after his sea battle was over and 
his prisoners had been tortured and interrogated, Ramesses concluded that most of the of¬ 
fenders were men from what we know as Sicily, Greece, and Palestine. The three names that 


29 Line 22 of the Year 8 inscription boasts that 
“those who reached my frontier, their seed is not,” and 
these unfortunates are evidently distinct from “those 
who came forward together on the sea” in line 23. 

30 A relief above the high door at Medinet Habu 
depicts six captives, kneeling and bound, and accom¬ 
panying inscriptions identify the six as (1) a Hittite, 
(2) an Amurru prince, (3) “the commander of the 
enemy tkr ,” (4) “srdn of the sea,” (5) a Sha[su] chief, 
and (6) “trs of the sea.” For a line-drawing of the relief 
(pi. 600B in Medinet Habu VIII), see Ed Noort, Die 
Seevolker in Paldstina (Kampen, The Netherlands, 


1994), pp. 88-89 (fig. 26). The Papyrus Harris like¬ 
wise includes Sardinians among those annihilated by 
Ramesses. See Wilson’s translation of this passage of 
the papyrus in ANET, p. 262: “I extended all the fron¬ 
tiers of Egypt and overthrew those who had attacked 
them from their lands. I slew the Denyen in their 
islands, while the Tjeker and the Philistines were made 
ashes. The Sherden and the Weshesh of the Sea were 
made nonexistent, captured all together and brought 
in captivity to Egypt like the sands of the shore.” 

31 See the discussion in Noort, Seevolker, pp. 
84-91. 
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regularly appear in Medinet Habu texts relating to a sea battle are usually transliterated as 
Tjeker, Denyen, and Peleset. So far as we know, none of these names had ever appeared 
before in Egyptian inscriptions, but that is not necessarily surprising. As summarized by 
John Wilson, “the Medinet Habu texts are extreme in their choice of words. They exhibit 
a straining after the unusual word or phrase. . . . They take an especial relish in employ¬ 
ing foreign words, borrowed usually from the Semitic tongues. Here is exhibited a striv¬ 
ing for an arresting effect, a rather childish display of erudition, and also an increased 
internationalism.” 32 

Of the three names— Tjeker, Denyen, and Peleset —especially relished by the Medinet 
Habu scribes in their itemizing of the “confederacy,” the last actually appears as prst but 
may also be transliterated as plst, since the Egyptian sign for r was also used by scribes 
when they needed to represent the exotic sound / (a sound not heard in Egyptian speech). 
Except at Medinet Habu, where evidently it was first used, prst rarely appears in Egyptian 
texts. Two references to prst in Iron Age texts, however, clearly associate the name with 
a land and people in the southern Levant, 33 and we may therefore be certain that the prst 
of the Medinet Habu texts is ancestral to the name that in the King James Bible was ren¬ 
dered as “Philistines” and that today would be rendered as “Palestinians.” Evidently the 
name “Canaanites,” found so often in New Kingdom texts, was by the reign of Ramesses III 
obsolescent in the southern Levant itself, and more “respectable” names were coming into 
vogue. 34 Needless to say, for Ramesses’ scribes the semantic field of the name prst could 
have borne little resemblance to the semantic field of our word “Palestinians.” Perhaps the 
Medinet Habu scribes regarded prst as a term especially appropriate for those rebellious 
Canaanites who had recently begun to cause the Egyptians trouble. 

The most conspicuous of the seaborne aggressors were Tjeker or Tjekker (in some texts 
at Medinet Habu the k is doubled). Their prominence is shown, for example, by Panel 
XVI, which is the culmination of the entire military panorama. Here Ramesses presents to 
the gods two lines of prisoners, the one labeled “the fallen ones of Libya” and the other— 
in which all the men wear kilts and feathered helmets and are clean shaven—“the fallen 
ones of Tjeker As various scholars through the years have proposed, and as I now con¬ 
cede, Tjeker was evidently the name that Ramesses’ scribes used for men whom we would 
call “Sicilians.” 35 It must also be conceded, then, that “Sicilians” was rendered in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs in two ways. The older orthography, attested first in the reign of Merneptah, 
is transliterated as skrs. This name has traditionally been vocalized in English as Sheke- 


32 Wilson, “The Language of the Historical Texts 
Commemorating Ramses III ” p. 32. See also Cifola, 
“Terminology,” p. 10. 

33 For the references in the Onomasticon of 
Amenope and on the statuette of Pa-di-Eset, see Alan 
H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica (Ox¬ 
ford, 1947), Vol. 1, nos. 257-60 (hereafter AEO ); 
and G. Steindorff, “The Statuette of an Egyptian 
Commissioner in Syria,” JEA 25 (1939): 30-33. 

34 See my article “Canaanites and Philistines,” pp. 
46 ff. 

35 When writing End of the Bronze Age, I did not 
yet see how this could be. Thus my erroneous dis¬ 
missal of the possibility, at p. 52, n. 13 of that book. 
For arguments in favor of the thesis that Tjeker has 


something to do with the name “Sicily,” see Elmar 
Edel, “Die Sikeloi in den agyptischen Seevolkertex- 
ten,” Biblische Notizien 23 (1984): 7-8. As propo¬ 
nents of the identification, Edel cites only H. R. Hall 
and W. F. Albright, but we should also include Mas- 
pero, who chose to vocalize the name as Zakkala. In 
Struggle of the Nations, p. 464, he noted that “the 
Zakkala... are thought to have been a branch of the 
Siculo-Pelasgi whom Greek tradition represents as scat¬ 
tered at this period among the Cyclades and along the 
coast of the Hellespont.” Although Pelasgians appear in 
Greek myths, “Siculo-Pelasgi” do not, and that “Greek 
tradition” represented “the Siculo-Pelasgi” as one-time 
residents in the Aegean is therefore a distortion. 
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lesh rather than Shekeresh because scholars have all along assumed that it is somehow re¬ 
lated to the island of Sicily. That assumption is undoubtedly correct, and we may adhere 
to the conventional rendering. The final s in the name is a personal plural, familiar from 
many Egyptian ethnonyms (examples include Meshwesh, Weshesh, and Ekwesh). Mernep- 
tah’s scribes, apparently wishing to denote men who came from a place called skr, suffixed 
to that toponym the personal plural s and so produced the ethnonym skrs. 

In the Medinet Habu inscriptions, the name Shekelesh rarely appears, but there are fre¬ 
quent references to tkr or tjkkr, and once—with a personal plural suffix of another kind— 
tkrw. Fond as they were of original nomenclature, the Medinet Habu scribes evidently 
improved on skrs with a toponym and ethnonym of their own devising. In all but one in¬ 
stance the toponym tkr , without the suffix, itself serves as the ethnonym, not an unusual 
ambivalence since Egyptian scribes frequently used the same name both for a land and 
for the inhabitants of that land. 36 The initial sound in this name is not simply a voiceless 
dental t, but the double-consonant tj, which in Hebrew loanwords was regularly rendered 
with a samekh. 31 The preferred vocalization of the final letter of tkr has always been r, 
producing Tjeker or, as the initial tj was rendered sixty years ago, Theker. The vocaliza¬ 
tion of the final letter as r is a holdover from the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
F. Chabas and other Egyptologists speculated that the tkr were the descendants of the 
Homeric hero Teukros (“Teucer” in many English translations of the Iliad). In addition 
to the disquieting fact that ancient Greek writers knew of no people who called them¬ 
selves “Teukrians,” the connection of tkr with Teucer was further undermined when the 
Golenischeff Papyrus surfaced in 1891: the papyrus’s “Story of Wenamun” showed that at 
the time when Wenamun made his famous journey (the dramatic date for which is the be¬ 
ginning of the Twenty-First Dynasty), tkr were in control of the southern Levantine port 
of Dor, 38 a locale mentioned in no Greek legend about Teucer. 

The “Teukrians” having now faded from history, there is no longer any reason to vocal¬ 
ize tkr as Tjeker. We may with equal justification vocalize the final letter of tkr as /, as 
Egyptologists have noted all along, 39 and so vocalize the entire name as Tjekel. The prox¬ 
imity of tkr to skr is obvious, but there are other reasons for seeing Tjekel (or, with its 
personal suffix, Tjekelu) as a revision of the older Shekelesh. With rare exceptions, at Medi¬ 
net Habu a text may refer either to Shekelesh or to Tjekel but not to both. 40 For example, 
although the Medinet Habu scribes regularly identified the main group of sea raiders as 
Tjekel, they did not do so in one of the panels in an interior court. There, where one ex¬ 
pects to find the name Tjekel alongside its normal partners, Peleset and Denyen, the scribes 
did not writer Tjekel but wrote Shekelesh instead: 

Thy sword is mine as a shield, that I may slay the plains and hill-countries which violate my 
frontier. ... I have carried away their runners, pinioned in my grasp, to present them to thy ka, O 


36 Cifola, “Terminology,” p. 47, n. 87: “According 
to the Egyptian view, the distinction between coun¬ 
tries and their inhabitants is very thin as the designa¬ 
tion of a place often coincides with that of its people; 
cf. Gardiner, AEO, Vol. 1, no. 206*.” 

37 Edel, “Die Sikeloi,” p. 7. 

38 See Wilson’s translation of “The Journey of 
Wen-Amon to Phoenicia,” ANET, pp. 25-28, for refer¬ 
ences to Tjeker as the masters of Dor and of a fleet. 


39 See n. 35 for Maspero’s vocalization of the name 
as Zakkala. 

40 The exceptions are the Year 8 and the Year 12 
inscriptions, the latter on the South Stela (pi. 107). In 
both of these inscriptions the scribes may have exerted 
themselves to come up with as many names as possi¬ 
ble for the great “coalition” that Ramesses crushed 
and so did not scruple at including alternative render¬ 
ings of the same ethnonym. 
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my august father! My strong arm has overthrown [those] who came to exalt themselves: the Peleset, 
the Denyen, and the Shekelesh . 41 

In other words, the names Shekelesh and Tjekel seem to be interchangeable, the former 
having been preferred by scribes in the time of Merneptah and the latter being the render¬ 
ing of choice for the ambitious scribes at Medinet Habu. As Elmar Edel argued, tkr is 
exactly how Egyptian scribes should have rendered a name that appears in Greek as 
Sikeloi (Siculi in Latin) and in Akkadian as Sikilayu 42 The Akkadian reference was found 
in a cuneiform text from Ugarit, dating from shortly before the reign of Ramesses III, 
which speaks of “Sikilayu who live in ships” as raiding places belonging to the Great 
King of Hatti. 43 

That Sicilian raiders could have been a menace in the early twelfth century b.c. is no 
longer so incredible as it seemed to Maspero. The extent to which eastern Mediterranean 
trade had affected part of the eastern coast of Sicily during the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries b.c. has recently become apparent. Soon after 1400 b.c., a small and easily de¬ 
fensible peninsula known as Thapsos, just north of the great harbor on which Syracuse 
was built in the Iron Age, was turned into an emporium for trade with Mycenaean Greece 
and Cyprus, and for the very first time a few people on Sicily became familiar with an 
affluence and sophistication that earlier would have been unimaginable. 44 The trade very 
likely was conducted by Myceneans or other eastern Mediterranean merchants, 45 but since 
trade was often an inducement to piracy it is not at all unlikely that by 1200 b.c. some 
Sicilians had begun to take to the sea as corsairs, first close to home but eventually wher¬ 
ever opportunity beckoned. Sicilian raiders who threatened the Egyptian Delta or coastal 
vassals of the Hittite king could not, of course, have operated directly from Sicilian coves 
and so must have established one or more havens in the eastern Mediterranean. As noted 
above, in the southern Levant the excellent harbor at Dor was in the hands of Tjekel at the 
time of Wenamun’s journey (ca. 1100 B.c.). We may therefore surmise that Sicilian raiders 
had taken over the place early in the twelfth century and had built the stout defensive wall 
and the harbor installations that Ephraim Stern’s excavations have discovered. 46 


41 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records , pi. 44, 
lines 12-15. 

42 Edel, “Die Sikeloi,” pp. 7-8, concluded that 
Egyptian Tj-kj-r-y “paBt in seinem Konsonantismus 
so perfekt zu Sikalayu da!3 diese Gleichung nunmehr 
als so sicher gelten darf wie die Gleichung Prst = 
Philister.” 

43 For the tablet, found at Ras Shamra in 1973, and 
its significance, see G. A. Lehmann, “Die Sikalaju— 
ein neues Zeugnis zu den ‘Seevolker’-Heerfahrten im 
spaten 13. Jh. v. Chr. (RS 34.129),” Ugarit-Forschun- 
gen 11 (1979): 481-94. 

44 For the arrival of Aegean or Near Eastern archi¬ 
tecture at Thapsos, see R. Ross Holloway, The Archae¬ 
ology of Ancient Sicily (New York, 1991), p. 34: 
“sometime after 1400 b.c. the simple village of huts 
on the site of Thapsos was joined by a group of 
buildings that were unlike anything seen before in 
Sicily.” Finds from Scoglio del Tonno indicate that a 
similar transformation occurred at a site near Taranto, 
in southern Italy. 


45 Eric H. Cline, Sailing the Wine-Dark Sea: In¬ 
ternational Trade and the Late Bronze Age Aegean 
(Oxford, 1994), p. 92, suggests that “possibly Italian 
and Sardinian merchants and vessels” shared the trade 
routes with easterners in the LH IIIB period but does 
not mention Sicilians. 

46 Stern, “The Many Masters of Dor,” Biblical Ar¬ 
chaeological Review 19 (1993): 28, says that although 
he first dated the wall to the MB period, “we found 
12th-century pottery all the way to the bottom of the 
wall. We were forced to conclude that this entire mas¬ 
sive fortification was built in the 12th century. It is the 
strongest fortification from this period discovered in 
Palestine.” On p. 26 Stern notes that because the exca¬ 
vations in other areas of the site have not yet reached 
twelfth-century levels “we are almost completely in 
the dark as to the material culture of the Sikils, who 
occupied the area of Dor.” See also Stern’s Dor—Ruler 
of the Seas: Twelve Years of Excavations at the Israelite- 
Phoenician Harbour Town on the Carmel Coast (Jeru¬ 
salem, 1994). 
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Along with Sicilians and Palestinians, men whom the Medinet Habu texts call dnjn 
(usually vocalized in English as Denyen) also played an important part in the assault on 
the Delta in the reign of Ramesses III. Ramesses certainly regarded Denyen as seafarers, 
since in the Papyrus Harris he exults, “I slew the dnjn in their isles, the tkr and the prst 
were made ashes.” 47 Various arguments tie the name dnjn or Denyen to the Homeric Dan- 
aoi and suggest that if dnjn is translated rather than transliterated, it should be translated 
as “Greek speakers” or “men from Greece.” The equation with Danaoi was suggested by 
the Egyptologists who first read the inscriptions in the nineteenth century and in recent 
years has been stoutly affirmed by Martin Bernal. 48 Just as tkr seems to be the Medinet 
Habu scribes’ revised orthography of what had earlier been rendered as skrs , so dnjn seems 
to be a revised spelling of the name, tj-nS-jj (or tj-nS-jj-w ), usually vocalized as Tanaja or 
Tanaju. The name Tanaju appears in a tribute-list of Thutmose III and in various other 
Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Dynasty texts, and quite clearly must have denoted “Greek 
speakers” or “people from the Greek mainland.” 49 A second term that Egyptian scribes may 
have used for Greek speakers or men from the Greek mainland was Ekwesh. Found only 
in Merneptah’s inscriptions, Ekwesh was possibly an Egyptian attempt to replicate the sound 
of Achaioi. Neither Tanaju nor Ekwesh appear in the Medinet Habu texts, and if Greek 
speakers were among the aggressors who sailed against Ramesses III, they must therefore 
be here designated as Denyen. The names Tanaju and Denyen , surprisingly, seem to have 
given rise to the Homeric term Danaoi , rather than the other way round. Although Danaoi 
are otherwise not of much importance in Greek myth and legend, in the Homeric epics 
the name Danaoi appears frequently, serving as it does a very specialized purpose as a 
metrical alternative for “Achaeans” and “Argives.” 50 That Greek myth associated the name 
Danaoi with Egypt (in myth, Danaos and Aigyptos were brothers) may be a distant echo 
of the Egyptians’ practice of referring to the inhabitants of Greece as Tanaju or Denyen. 

Greek speakers who caused trouble for the civilized world in the early twelfth century 
b.c. are likely to have been not South Greek speakers but primitive North Greek speakers 
whose exploits lie behind the Iliad and the legend of the Seven against Thebes. 51 In Thes¬ 
saly and other parts of northern Greece, where the climate did not favor the production of 
olive oil or of anything else that could be profitably exported, the dialect spoken (nobody 
was literate in these parts) was North Greek. City-sackers who spoke North Greek were 
apparently responsible, first of all, for the destruction of palaces and cities close to home, 
such as Troy, Boeotian Thebes, Mycenae, and Pylos. Eventually, however, they seem to 
have crossed the high seas to sack places on the islands of Paros, Crete, and Rhodes, and 
in Odysseus’s reminiscences even in Egypt. 

How the Egyptians may have come to use Tanaju or Denyen as an equivalent for “Greek 
speakers” is uncertain, but a bold hypothesis is that the Egyptians’ term had begun as their 


47 J. H. Breasted, ed., Ancient Records of Egypt: 
Historical Documents from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest, Vol. 4 (Chicago, 1906), par. 403. 

48 After a lengthy review of the problem, Bernal, 
Black Athena: The Afro-Asiatic Roots of Classical Civ¬ 
ilization, Vol. 2 (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1991), 
p. 423, concluded that “there is virtually no doubt that 
when Egyptians used the ethnic names Tin3y, Tanaya, 
DB-in, Dene and Denyen, they were referring to Greeks.” 

49 For arguments see O. Carruba, “La Grecia e 
FEgitto nel II millennio,” Rendiconti dell’ Istituto 


Lombardo, Classe di lettere e scienze morali e 
storiche 129 (1995): 148-51. Cline, Sailing the Wine- 
Dark Sea, pp. 114-16, presents the five hieroglyphic 
texts (A.32 through A.37 in his catalogue) that refer to 
Tanaja. 

5 While Argeioi could stand at the opening of a 
hexameter line and Achaioi at the end, Danaoi could 
only stand somewhere in between. 

1 See my End of the Bronze Age, pp. 117 and 
216-17. 
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attempt to duplicate the sound of the Greek name Athenaioi, or “Athenians.” 52 If that sug¬ 
gestion is correct, it would imply—surprisingly—that trade between the Aegean and 
Egypt must in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries b.c. have been so dominated by mer¬ 
chants from Attica that for a New Kingdom scribe “Athenians” became a catchall term for 
Greek speakers. 53 Ironically, by the early twelfth century, the Denyen whom Ramesses 
hated are likely to have been hated just as intensely in Attica and everywhere else that 
South Greek speakers were on the lookout for raiders. 

Still other seaborne aggressors were identified by Ramesses III as Weshesh , a name that 
remains inscrutable. 

VI. The Intentions of the Aggressors Who Came by Sea 

Men from Sicily and Greece causing trouble in the Delta might at first glance be thought 
to have sailed into one of the western mouths of the Nile, such as the Canopic or Bolbitine. 
The battle of which Ramesses boasted, however, must have taken place in the eastern 
Delta. That much could be guessed from the fact that the aggressors from Sicily and Greece 
were assisted by collaborators from Palestine, but there is other evidence. Ramesses’ refer¬ 
ence to the havoc that the aggressors had wrought in Amor and his claim to have orga¬ 
nized his frontier in Djahi make sense only if the menace came—mostly by sea and in 
small part by land—from the Levant. We may therefore imagine Ramesses’ sea battle(s) 
occurring along one of the eastern mouths of the Nile, either the Tanaitic or the Pelusiac. 
In Panel XV, a hieroglyphic text just above a fortress identifies the fortress as Ramesses’ 
Migdol, probably to be identified with the Ptolemaic Magdolo (Tell el-Her) just upstream 
from Pelusium. 54 Strategic considerations too suggest that Sicilian and Greek aggressors 
are more likely to have menaced places in the eastern rather than in the western Delta. 
Aggressors originating on the Greek mainland and on Sicily would have required a stag¬ 
ing area within striking distance of the Delta, and since they received significant help 
from Palestinians, the aggressors from Sicily and Greece must have established a base 
somewhere on the coast of the southern Levant. Pertinent here is the probable reading of 
a sentence in the Year 8 inscription, “A camp [was set up] in one place in Amor.” As we 
have seen, well before “the Journey of Wenamun” Sicilians had taken over and improved 
the harbor at Dor, which lies just south of Mt. Carmel (for map, see fig. 7). For ships pro¬ 
ceeding from Dor, the cities of Ugarit and Pi-Ramesses were approximately 250 miles 
away. Any large-scale assault in which Sicilians, Palestinians, and men from the Aegean 
participated would have had to be closely coordinated in order to have any chance at all 
of success. I would suppose that prior to their assault on the Delta, the Tjekel of Dor were 
joined by ships from northern Greece and that by the time the fleet sailed to the Delta, it 
had been additionally strengthened by hundreds of adventurers recruited from Palestine. 
Some of the Palestinians evidently came aboard the Sicilian and Greek ships, while others 
tried to make their way on land through the Sinai. 


52 Carruba, “La Grecia e l’Egitto,” p. 149. 

53 Egyptian imports have not been found in LH 
contexts in Attica; see Cline’s Table 64 in Sailing the 
Wine-Dark Sea, pp. 259-62. 

54 Gardiner, “The Ancient Military Road between 


Egypt and Palestine,” JEA 6 (1920): 108, concluded 
that the Migdol of Ramesses III was Magdolo and that 
“for that town the only location possible seems to be at 
Tel el-Her.” See his map opposite p. 114. Tell el-Her is 
seven miles from Pelusium. 
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When aggressors from Sicily, Greece, and Palestine sailed into one of the eastern 
mouths of the Delta early in the reign of Ramesses III, what is their objective likely to 
have been? Ramesses implies that they were bent on doing in Egypt what they had already 
done to cities from Hatti and Alashiya through Amor. Quite obviously, the aggressors 
came with hopes of sacking a rich Delta city or royal center. This conclusion, however, 
was not always obvious. When Panel XIV was studied by Gaston Maspero, in the early 
1870s, he assumed that aggression was normally carried out by nations and was normally 
about land. This was how things were in the nineteenth century itself, and that the same 
was true for antiquity was shown by the Old Testament’s account of the Israelite nation’s 
conquest of Canaan. A hundred and thirty years ago, then, a predictable interpretation of 
Panel XIV at Medinet Habu was that the enemies in ships were national naval forces and 
that what they wanted was land on which their nations could settle. 

While national and territorial wars were familiar to every nineteenth-century scholar, 
looting and plundering expeditions by assorted scoundrels were not. In the 1870s, first of 
all, Europeans did not yet know what temptations to plunder were to be found in Late 
Bronze Age palaces. This was fifty years before Howard Carter peered into the tomb of 
“King Tut,” and Egyptologists and historians did not yet have an inkling of the spectac¬ 
ular wealth that in the Late Bronze Age surrounded even a dead king. Nor did scholars 
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at all suspect that during the reign of Ramesses III raiders and city-sackers were turning 
the eastern Mediterranean upside down in their search for loot. Excavations from Hattu- 
sas and Greek Thebes to Megiddo have shown that at the end of the Late Bronze Age pal¬ 
aces were stripped of everything precious and moveable and then burned. Gaston Mapero 
did not know, as we do, that during or shortly before the reign of Ramesses III, aggressors 
had sacked and burned Mycenae, Ugarit, Pylos, Ashdod, Knossos, and dozens of other cit¬ 
ies and palaces. In fact, when Maspero proposed his “migration of the Sea Peoples” in the 
early months of 1873, Heinrich Schliemann had not yet discovered “Priam’s Treasure” and 
had not yet translated the Sack of Troy from myth to history. Knowing little about the na¬ 
ture of Late Bronze Age royalty, and less about the catastrophe that overwhelmed it, 
Maspero can be excused for interpreting the ships of Panel XIV as the instruments of 
national migrations. 

We are in the more fortunate position of knowing what it was that civilized people 
feared in the early twelfth century b.c.: documents from Ugarit, Pylos, Emar, and Hattu- 
sas show that what the kings of these places had to worry about were not hostile nations, 
whether migrating or neighboring, but attacks by raiders. And so we may be quite sure that 
the Sicilian, Aegean, and Palestinian aggressors who sailed into the eastern Delta ca. 1180 
b.c. did so in order to sack a city. From the Year 8 inscription, we can gather that before 
they made their ill-fated attempt in the eastern Delta, these or similar aggressors had al¬ 
ready wrought destruction up and down the coast of the Levant. One of the most attractive 
targets of all must have been the palace that Ramesses the Great had built at Pi-Ramesses 
and that continued in use through most of the Twentieth Dynasty. This site, now quite se¬ 
curely identified with Qantir, some fifty miles upstream from the point at which the Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile flowed out into the open sea (see fig. 7), lay on a sort of island, 
encircled by the two streams into which at that point the Pelusiac branch briefly diverged. 55 
An historian who believes the aggressors were looking for land on which their nations 
could settle must count it as a sheer accident that they sailed into the very stretch of shore¬ 
line or riverbank on which Ramesses had stationed his own ships. But the collision was no 
accident: Ramesses evidently knew the aggressors’ destination, and it is likely to have 
been his own palace. 


VII. The Expedition to Djahi 


Panels X through XII show Ramesses leading his army into Djahi, which is to say into 
the southern Levant. 56 The Epigraphic Survey described the panels as relating to “the North¬ 
ern War of Year 8” and believed that the scenes in question portray Ramesses marching 


against and defeating “the land army of the 

55 The controversy over the location of Pi-Ramesses 
has been settled in favor of Qantir, 3 km northeast of 
Tell ed-Dab c a; see Manfred Bietak, Avaris the Capital 
of the Hyksos: Recent Excavations at Tell el-Dab c a 
(London, 1996), p. 3. Ramesses III also had a palace at 
Tell el-Yahudiyah, still further upstream on the Pelusiac 
branch but for at least part of the year evidently still 
kept his court at Pi-Ramesses, where he did consider¬ 
able building and which he called “Pi-Ramesses Rich 


Sea Peoples,” 57 the battle on land being just 

in Provisions for Egypt.” See A. J. Peden, The Reign of 
Ramesses IV (Warminster, 1994), pp. 8 and 10. 

56 For definition of “Djahi,” see Wolfgang Helck, 
Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. 
Jahrtausend v. Chr. (Wiesbaden, 1962), p. 274. 

57 As the Epigraphic Survey saw it, in Year 8 
Ramesses faced a double assault by “the Sea Peoples,” 
one attack coming by sea and the other by land. In or¬ 
der to deal with the land assault, he assembled an army 
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as much a defensive action as was the battle at sea. The reliefs themselves, and the texts 
which they contain, tell quite a different story. The scene in Panel X is Ramesses’ distri¬ 
bution of weapons and equipment to his troops. Within the scene is a text from which a 
bit of usable information can be extracted: 

The heart of the land of Temeh is removed; the Peleset are in suspense, hidden in their towns, by 
the strength of thy father Amon, who assigned to thee every [land] as a gift. The King himself says 
to the officials, the companions, and every leader of the infantry and chariotry who is in the pres¬ 
ence of his majesty: “Bring forth equipment! Send out troops to destroy the rebellious [countries] 
which know not Egypt, through the strength of my fafther] Amon !” 58 

Obviously, the text says nothing about either a population or an invading army moving 
southward through the Levant or toward Egypt. Instead, it clearly states that the neighbors 
of Egypt are fearful that Ramesses is preparing to march against them . At this point, it is 
not yet known which way Ramesses will head from the Delta. Evidently both the inhab¬ 
itants of Libya (“the land of Temeh”) and the Palestinians “in their towns” have guilty 
consciences and are quivering in fear at the prospect of Ramesses’ approach. 

The route of the royal army becomes clear in the next relief, Panel XI (see fig. 8), which 
shows Ramesses riding in his chariot, at the head of his army. The expedition is to Djahi: 

His majesty sets out in valor and strength to destroy the rebellious countries. His majesty sets out 
for Zahi like unto Montu, to crush every country that violated his frontier. His troops are like bulls 
ready on the field of battle; his horses are like falcons in the midst of small birds . 59 

The action intended is not defensive but retaliatory. The “rebellious countries” in Djahi 
are the enemies against whom Ramesses is marching, and “every country that violated his 
frontier” is about to feel His Majesty’s wrath. And in the following panel, Panel XII (see 
fig. 2), we see that wrath explode. This is the scene with the famous oxcarts, in which 
Ramesses and some of his troops are slaying men who wear kilts and feathered helmets, 
while other troops pull down the enemies’ families from the oxcarts in which they had 
been riding. Although Panel XII contains a great deal of action, it contains only one brief 
text, and that text is purely rhetorical: 

as when Set rages, overthrowing the enemy in front of the sun bark; trampling down the plains and 
hill-countries, (which are) prostrate, beaten from tail to head before his horses . 60 

In Panel XII itself, therefore, the victims of Ramesses’ wrath are identified only vaguely 
as inhabitants of “the plains and hill-countries.” Not much more explicit are the texts in 
the interior courtyards that identify the culprits as “Asiatics,” which is to say inhabitants 


and marched into Djahi, where he defeated it. The sea 
assault he then defeated in the eastern Delta. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Survey put “the Sea Peoples” into the titles 
of many plates, although the texts do not speak of “the 
Sea Peoples.” In the 1920s, long before Ventris’s deci¬ 
pherment of Linear B, many scholars supposed that 
“the Greeks” had invaded Greece ca. 1200 B.c. and that 
Ramesses’ troubles were a result of the Greek Volks- 
wanderung. In his introduction to Medinet Habu I, 
Harold Nelson wrote (p. 4) that the temple’s reliefs 


“disclose to us Europe emerging from darkness as a 
military and political force. ... In the north the tide of 
invasion—due largely to the incoming of the barbarian 
Greeks—rolling down from unknown regions beyond 
the Mediterranean was breaking up the political struc¬ 
ture of the second pre-Christian millennium.” 

58 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pi. 29, 
lines 18-33. 

59 Ibid., pi. 31, lines 11-12. 

60 Ibid., pis. 32-34, lines 5-9. 
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of the Levant (the only part of Asia with which Ramesses and his scribes were familiar). 61 
More narrowly, however, both textual and iconographic evidence suggests that Ramesses 
wished Amon to understand that the people being beaten from head to tail in Panel XII 
were prst, the rebellious Asiatics who assisted Tjekel and Denyen in raiding the Delta. A 
text in Panel X describes the Peleset as cowering “in their towns,” fearful of Ramesses’ 
approach. Moreover, in several texts in the interior of the temple Ramesses informs the 
gods that he has wrought mayhem upon “the lands” or “the countries” of the Peleset. 62 
The males whom Ramesses’ army is slaying in Panel XII look the same and wear the same 
garb as the seaborne aggressors in Panel XIV. The kilt, feathered helmet, short hair, and 
clean-shaven chin were perhaps a “uniform” favored by the Sicilian and Greek raiders 
and adopted by those adventurers from Palestine who joined the raiders (a man wearing a 
helmet secured with a chinstrap would have found it advantageous to shave his beard and 
cut his hair short). Normally, “Asiatic” men in Egyptian art wear long robes and are 
bearded and long-haired, the hair being bound with a fillet. All along, however, Levantine 
“runners” on a battlefield had worn kilts, and by the reign of Ramesses III many seem to 
have worn both kilts and helmets. 63 A panel in the interior of the Medinet Habu temple 
(see fig. 9), portraying Ramesses “returning when he has triumphed, when he has defeated 
the Nine Bows and crushed the lands of the Asiatics,” shows the triumphant king bring¬ 
ing back fifteen captives. 64 Of the fifteen, twelve wear robes and are bearded and long¬ 
haired, but three are clean-shaven and wear kilts and feathered helmets. The panel leaves 
no doubt that Ramesses’ artists located warriors with feathered helmets in “the lands of 
the Asiatics.” 

In any case, the brief texts that are included within Panels X through XII state quite 
clearly that the expedition there portrayed was directed against inhabitants of Djahi who 
are described as “rebellious” and as having violated Egypt’s frontiers. Other texts at Medi¬ 
net Habu speak only in the most general terms about an expedition into the Levant and say 
very little about it, but such references as there are invariably describe it as a retalia¬ 
tion for frontier violations. 65 The action in which Ramesses is engaged in Panel XII is 
offensive, and neither this panel nor any other at Medinet Habu portrays Ramesses fighting 
the defensive “land battle against the Sea Peoples” that historians have imagined for more 


61 Both sttyw and c jmw, each of which occurs often 
in the Medinet Habu texts, are conventionally trans¬ 
lated as “Asiatics.” For sttyw, see, for instance, the 
opening of the Year 8 inscription (pi. 46); for c jmw see 
the important text at pi. 44, which seems to sum up what 
Ramesses thought of himself as having accomplished: 

Words spoken by Amon-Re, Lord of Heaven: “Welcome in 
peace! For thou hast taken captive him who assailed thee and 
has slain him who violated thy frontier. My sword was with 
thee, overthrowing for thee the lands. Thou hast cut off the 
heads of the Asiatics ( c jmw)." 

Any translation of these toponyms or ethnonyms, of 
course, is something of an anachronism on the lips of 
ancient Egyptians. But we might, as Redford suggests 
{Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, p. 100), think of “speak¬ 
ers of a West Semitic tongue” as a rough equivalent 
of c jmw. 


62 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pi. 107, 
line 7, and pi. 118C. 

63 In the Eighteenth Dynasty battle relief in Brand, 
“Thutmoside Battle Reliefs,” pp. 170-71, chariot horses 
are trampling kilted Syrian runners who are bearded 
and wear no helmets. Panel VII at Medinet Habu shows 
that the runners employed by Ramesses III wore kilts 
and that although some were bearded and helmetless, 
others were clean-shaven and wore either feathered or 
horned helmets. For a detailed analysis of the headgear 
worn by barbarians, whether fighting for or against 
Ramesses III, see Noort, Seevolker, pp. 75-112. 

64 Medinet Habu II, pi. 98. 

65 For Ramesses’ descriptions of his campaign into 
Asia as retaliation against those who violated his 
frontier see Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Rec¬ 
ords, pi. 92, line 6; pi. 93, line 5; pi. 96, line 5; pi. 
107, line 3. 
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than a hundred years. Even more surprising is that no text at Medinet Habu mentions such 
a defensive battle. Although she believes that Ramesses did wage a “war against the Sea 
Peoples” in his eighth year, Barbara Cifola has observed that neither on the north-wall 
panorama nor in any of the texts in the temple’s interior are there any details about the sup¬ 
posed battle on land. The several year-inscriptions that refer to a sea battle do not claim 
that Ramesses marched out to Djahi, either before or after the engagement in the Nile 
mouths, to battle against a land army of the Tjekel, Denyen, and Peleset. The texts provide 
no dates for the commencement of a campaign, no identification of an enemy confronted 
on the ground, no rhetorical description of His Majesty’s prowess in the battle, and no 
count of either captives and booty seized or hands and penises removed. Cifola’s conclu¬ 
sion is that the campaign against the land army of the Sea Peoples must have consisted 
entirely of small skirmishes, with no decisive confrontation. 66 The more obvious conclu¬ 
sion is that Ramesses never led his army out of Egypt in order to stop an advancing force 
of Sea Peoples. Nothing at Medinet Habu has ever indicated that he did anything in the 
Levant other than conducting a razzia against those Asiatics who had “rebelled” or vio¬ 
lated his frontiers. 

Nor is the Papyrus Harris any more forthcoming. The only Asiatic campaign men¬ 
tioned in the Papyrus Harris’s listing of the military accomplishments of Ramesses III is 
an expedition against nomadic tribesmen who had strayed from their haunts in Seir 
(Edom) and infringed on lands that Ramesses regarded as subject to him. 

I destroyed the people of Seir, of the tribes of the Shasu; I plundered their tents of their people, 
their possessions, their cattle likewise, without number. They were pinioned and brought as captive, 
as tribute of Egypt. I gave them to the gods, as slaves into their housefs ]. 67 

For all we know, this campaign against “the tribes of the Shasu,” the only Levantine expe¬ 
dition recalled by the Papyrus Harris, may be identical to the “expedition to Djahi” cele¬ 
brated on the north wall at Medinet Habu. Nor is it out of the question that young men 
from the Shasu tribes were the prst who offered their services to privateers operating out 
of Dor. 

That the purpose of Ramesses’ expedition to Djahi was to halt an army that had marched 
down from Anatolia was supposed by Maspero because such an expedition fit in with his 
“migration of the Sea Peoples.” Important indicators, for Maspero, of such a migration 
were the oxcarts in Panel XII. For Europeans who had seen photographs of ox-drawn Con¬ 
estoga wagons and “prairie schooners” in the American West and paintings of the Great 
Trek of the Boers in southern Africa and of the “Mormons” who followed Brigham Young 
from Illinois to the Rocky Mountains, the image of families in ox-drawn vehicles was 
immediately intelligible: that is how a huge community traveled when migrating to a 
“new home.” Maspero identified Ramesses’ opponents in Panel XII as the Philistine na¬ 
tion, nearing the end of an 800-mile trek from western Asia Minor. Subsequent scholars 


66 After a structural analysis of the various texts 
supposedly relevant to this “land battle against the 
Sea Peoples,” Cifola, “Ramses III and the Sea Peoples,” 
p. 303, notes “the absence of even the slightest de¬ 
scription of the encounter, and a description of the 
enemy so vague that it implies that the enemy force 
was not a coherent body. All this leads us to think that 


the encounter related in the text of year 8 is probably 
nothing but the narrative condensation of a continuous 
long-lasting process, consisting of small skirmishes 
and rebuffs.” 

67 Papyrus Harris, pi. 76, lines 9-11 (Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. 4, par. 404). Breasted 
headed this paragraph, “Edomite War.” 
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have accepted Maspero’s interpretation, and the Medinet Habu oxcarts continue to be ve¬ 
hicles for a mass migration even though it is now quite clear that Volkerwanderungen 
were no more a feature of ancient than of modern history. 

In light of the Papyrus Harris’s claim that Ramesses campaigned against Shasu be¬ 
douin, destroyed their tents and brought many of the Shasu and their cattle back to Egypt, 
a possible interpretation of Panel XII would be that this relief celebrates Ramesses’ coral- 
ling of those Shasu from the interior hill-country who had squatted on parts of Djahi that 
Ramesses considered his own. In that case, the women and children may have been in their 
oxcarts because they belonged to a semi-nomadic community. But it is more likely that 
the families pictured in Panel XII were meant to represent not semi-nomads but seden¬ 
tary villagers, who have taken to their oxcarts as a desperate resort. Toward the end of 
the Year 8 inscription stands a long celebration of what Edgerton and Wilson called a 
general “recital of Ramses’ benefits to Egypt.” Here the king trumpets the carnage and 
destruction that he has wrought among “the Nine Bows” and specifically in the lands of 
“the Asiatics”: 

I overthrew the Asiatics-their lands. They are ill as they recall my name daily. ... No 

land has stood firm at the sound of my name, but they leave their settlements, moving away from 

their place, scattered-before them. I am a bull, charging, relying upon his 

horns. My hand becomes equal to my heart, after my strength. ... As for the foreign [countries], — 

-destruction to their towns, devastated at one time; their trees and all their 

people are become ashes. They take counsel with their hearts: “Whither shall we (go )?” 68 

Quite clearly, Ramesses wished the gods to know that when he conducted what he de¬ 
scribed as his punitive expedition against the rebellious countries of the Asiatics, he or¬ 
dered his troops to burn the settlements that lay in his path, forcing the inhabitants to 
flee. Although Ramesses’ boast is part of a general review of his “benefits to Egypt,” the 
boast appears, as noted above, toward the end of the Year 8 inscription. In fact, it is the 
only part of the Year 8 inscription that can in any way be related to an expedition to Djahi. 
Historians who insist that the expedition to Djahi celebrated in the north-wall panorama 
occurred in Ramesses’ eighth year must therefore go on to say that the goal of the expe¬ 
dition that year was to destroy settlements and trees and to scatter the inhabitants of the 
land. 

The families in oxcarts in Panel XII, we may conclude, either are semi-nomadic Shasu, 
who are fleeing from Ramesses’ army as it pursues infiltrators who have trespassed on 
lands that Ramesses considered his own, or they are refugees from those Palestinian vil¬ 
lages that lay in the path of Ramesses’ march into Djahi, a march that he justified as re¬ 
taliation for Palestinians’ participation in raids on Egypt. In either case, the fugitives have 
taken to their oxcarts in a futile attempt to escape with their lives, their oxen, and a few 
possessions. More generally, we may conclude that what is depicted in Panels X through 
XV of the military panorama at Medinet Habu has nothing whatever to do with “the 
migration of the Sea Peoples.” 

68 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records, pi. 46, 
lines 34-35. 





